

















-/ ISCRETION is now the better part of hosiery buyin. 

And insistence on Luxite, at the stores, is the better 
/ part of discretion. The woman or man who does not 
; ~ know the difference between this pure-dyed silk 
hosiery and adulterated hose has yet to learn why Luxite comes 
from the wash like new—firm, shimmerin}, and altogether lovely. 


; Beauty and utility both commend it. Ask your dealer to supply you. If 
f he cannot do so, write for price list and descriptive booklet today. 


Sn, 











& Women’s Pure Thread Silk Luxite Stockin&s $1.00 up to $2.50. 
Be Other styles at 40c up. Men's Siik Faced 50c, and Pure Thread 
by Silk 75¢ and $1.00. Otherstyles at 35¢c up. Children’s 35¢ and up. 
6 LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 653 Fowler Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO Luxite Textiles of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. LIVERPOOL 
ry ©. T. Inc 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
OF MERIT, UTILITY AND VALUE 


THE MAIL SERVICE OFFERS FACILITIES 
TO THOSE WHO CANNOT CALL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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H OSIER Y—each the best of its kind,—home knit for our soldiers and 


Onyx-&-Flosiery 


for those whose needs demand the essential combination of 


Style, Quality and sound Value 


Fascinating new designs in “Onyx” Silk Hosiery for 
Summer are certain to delight you—at your favorite shop 


Emery & Beers Company, inc. NewYork 


Sole owners of ‘SOnyx’’ and wholesale distributors C 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 













New and Exclusive Models 
Women’s Summer Dresses 


Showing fashionable long 
roll, pleated or draped 
fichu collars 















101—Women’s Organdie Dress in pink, white, copen, lavender 
or maize, with contrasting ribbon trimming veiled by folds, draped 
fichu collar and sleeves hemstitched; veiled ribbon on skirt ties 
smartly into bows at sides; self crush girdle ornamented with flower 2 4 50 
trimmed ribbon bow and ends. 


101A—Same model in rose and white or copen and white checked 
organdie. 24.50 


ens ‘Wale Seasntie — sagged age ia 

organdie in blue, lavender or rose and white check, wide ro 

collar and turn-back cuffs daintily edged with rows of Val lace; HATS and SHOES 

white organdie lace trimmed vestee; skirt laid in plaits at top with tllustrated 

bands of checked organdie inset between tucks; self crush girdle 19 75 
e 


with large bow at back. from our Shops 


Be ae Prices upon application 
105—Women’s Dress of Cotton Voile in pink, blue or lavender, 

with white woven stripe, white voile collar hemstitched and hand em- 

broidered in floral and eyelet design, and edged with lace; pearl 

button trimmed vestee; hand embroidered fitted cuffs; shirred top 1 3 75 
skirt with wide folds; self belt. ° 





Prompt Delivery Free 


107—Women’s Cotton Voile Dress in white, pink, blue or Anywhere in the 
lilac, pin tucked bodice, plaited fichu collar of white voile, with hem- United States 
stitching and hand embroidered eyelets in contrasting color; fitted 12 75 

cuffs; skirt trimmed with wide tucks; self girdle. ° 
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"ALBERT “KELLER | 


GENERAL MANAGER | 


ROOF GARDEN [| i 


AN ‘open- air’ dining”. 
place in’ which the ~ 

& fullest expectations of the - 
> are realized. Incom- 

é dle i in | brilliance of 


cuisine, Stes the tone © 
of its clientele, it. stands 
as the ultimate achieve- 
ment of fashionable New 
York's summer season. - 


Ee 


restaurant surrounds you at luncheon or tea ff 
with all the picturesqueness and subtle charm ff 
of Nippon. Cool, novel, refrain different. 
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Thee JAPANESE GARDENS 


\\ESIGNED by Japanese artisans of higher : 
skill, this exquisitely beautiful out-of-doors |) | 
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The Jordan Sport Marine is the first 
completely equipped motor car ever 
offered as a stock model by a manu- 
facturer. : It is a custom made car at a 
stock car price. 


The new Continental motor, intro- 
duced by Jordan, eliminates vibration, 
accentuates speed, increases power and 
affords a degree of economy and smooth- 
ness that is far in advance of the times. 
The aluminum body is fifty pounds 
lighter, free from rumbles and ripples 
and takes that beautiful velvety finish. 


Two optional colors, Briarcliff green 


and Liberty blue. Upholstered in 











special hand buffed, genuine leather, 
with velvet tonneau rug. Rim wind 
sport clock, and tonneau light em- 
panelled in Honduras mahogany. 


Because of its completeness, its ultra 
comfort, its smartness, the Sport 
Marine is essentially a woman’s car. 


It is fashionably low with five 32 x 4 
wire wheels and five Silvertown Cord 
Tires, special speed gear ratio, sport 
windshield, tailored top, traffic 
bumper, motometer, Macbeth green 
visor lenses and Lin-Rhubber on run- 
ning boards as standard equipment. 
Curtains that open with the doors. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 























CAMMEYER 


Branch De Luxe 
381 Fifth Avenue ew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 


War Saving Suggestions 
By Henry WILLIAM HANEMANN 


T is necessary, in these days, to save everything. For by this means, and by 
this means only, will the war be won. While the armies at the front are 
exchanging shells of various sub-calibres—thus increasing efficiency by the keen- 
ness of competition—we at home must conserve and provide. It is with this in 
mind that the following ideas are offered. They have been conceived by the same 


| type of mind that found sermons in stones and whatever it was in running brooks. 





Putting One Over on the Waste-Basket 


M* greatest impression when I visited China, was how the natives make use 
of everything in their country. Thus, I was told, is the fabulous richness 
of China accounted for. Thus, the other day I was occupied in gazing at 
my waste-basket. As is its wont, it was filled with instructive booklets for the 
use of tooth-paste, automobile prospecti, real estate brochures and other printed 
material of like nature. “What an accumulation of material without benefit!” 
I thought. “How many stalwart men are required to cart it away! What a 
terrible waste—and how can I stop it?” 

All of a sudden—these things come upon one like a flash of lightning—I 
remembered my mother, though somewhat inclined to stoutness, was extremely 
partial to song birds. Therewith I rushed to a bird store and bought her a 
baker’s dozen of birds in assorted cages. She now uses all the waste paper in 
the house for the bottoms of old bird cages, being sur- (Continued on page 8) 


SELF-INTRODUCING HATS AND COSTUMES 


Especially convenient, in this democratic period of the self-determina- 
tion of small peoples, for the use of lady visitors to military camps 





Sketches by 
Harvey Peake 
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KING 8 


Its beauty and performance 
are outstanding in every 
gathering of fine cars. 


Pou of ownership, always a large factor 
in the selection of a car, is selling more 
Kings this spring than ever before. 


This pioneer Eight’s wide range of performance has 
astonished many veteran drivers. The ease with 
which it goes from a crawl to a dash—Its conquering 
power on hills—A ‘‘quick on its feet’’ quality which 
gets it ahead in congested traffic and makes it so easy 
for women to handle—Its extraordinary economy of 
operation because of light weight and mechanical 
perfection—A freedom from the necessity of constant 
and expert repair. Reasons enough for pride in 
King ownership. 


The King’s beauty of line, elegance of finish, and 
riding comfort, are not easily described—but are 

' quickly perceived. The superb grace of the Four- 
some—first of its type—is proved, in a way, by its 
wide imitation. The quick appeal of its swift 
“destroyer” lines usually inspires a desire to sit be- 
hind its steering wheel. 


TOURING CAR FOURSOME SEDAN ROADSTER 


Send for catalog.and name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 
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Models are magnifi- 
cent reproductions of 
classic designs. 


Both in workman- 
ship and tone these 
prove conclusively Sonora’s claim to be 


“The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World.” 


Write for information and artistic printed matter. 


George E-Brightson., President 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Domestic Products 


WAR SAVING SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 6) 


rounded by a medley of melodious warbling and presented with an occasional] 
bonne-bouche in the shape of an egg. 

And as I write, the kitchen cat is sleeping peacefully in the waste basket, 
Through my small efforts, no less than 
seventeen waste paper men have been re- 
leased for active service overseas. 


Saving Steps a Saving Grace 


ID it ever occur to you how many 
times a day you go up and down 
stairs? Even when you do not count using 
the elevator? What a wear and tear upon 
shoe leather, so greatly needed by our sailor 
and soldier boys! I am doing my best to 
provide as much leather for them as I can, 
by the simple expedient of skipping a step 
each time I go upstairs. I also skip a step 
going downstairs. Sometimes I skip two or 
three. Sometimes I skip a whole flight. 
Even by omitting only alternate steps I 
figure that the strain on the sole of the 
shoe is lessened exactly one-half. Let us 
say the average flight of stairs contains 
twenty steps. By eliminating the alternate 
steps, we have, you may take my word for 
it, ten left. Or to put it more graphically: 





Total number of steps........... 20 

Number of steps made use of..... 10 
ces AMBIGUOUS 

SAWING at oseeiies cocks anceens 10 


“I am so glad we were able to 
7” ~ . come to the same place at the 
With little or no trouble I am saving leather seashore this summer! We 


for the soldiers and making my shoes last _ shall see so much more of each 

twice as long as they ordinarily would. other than we do in town” 
Besides saving the shoes, the exercise is 

curing me of a complaint, chronic for 

twenty years. I have now all the grace and agility of a two-year old. For me 

the subway has lost its terror, and the elevated, its menace. I am the master 

of my feet, I am the captain of my sole! 


A Real Use for Laundry Studs 


°*¥ T is the little things in life that count,” says an old saw. If you are inclined 
to disagree, think for a moment of an aching tooth, a phonograph needle 
and a postage stamp. 

I have always regarded with interest the innumerable little wooden studs that 
come in shirts when the shirts return from the laundry. My wife, of New 
England extraction, was for years in the habit of saving them, amassing, in so 
doing, a formidable number. Trying out a new meat chopper recently, it oc- 
curred to me to use the studs as a test of the excellence of the machine. 

As was natural under the circumstance, the studs emerged as first-rate saw- 
dust. At first, we used this sawdust on the floor of our guest room, in lieu of a 
much more expensive rug. Our male guests declared it was the finishing home- 
like touch. However, after reading one of Mr. Hoover’s best sellers, the saw- 
dust to me had a greater and a deeper significance. I sent it all to the 
Y. M. C. A., giving instructions that it was to be used in whatever way they 
saw fit. 

You can imagine my gratification when, last week, I received word that my 
sawdust is doing duty in the trench canteens as breakfast food and that, owing 
to its delightful and superior flavor, it is in great demand. ‘The men cannot get 
enough of it,” writes the Y. M. C. A., “please send us more.” 


Victorian Love 
By Luke Medbury 


WISH my love for you were like a Matisse painting— 

Startling in its brazen reds and purples and yellows; 
Flamboyant in its sudden splashes of thick color; 
Defiant and unashamed in its vivid strokes of the brush. 


But my love is like a bouquet of wax flowers; 
Correctly delicate of tint and chastely stiff of arrangement; 
Cowering under the thin glass case of my diffidence. 


I WISH my love for you were like a motor— 

Glittering expensively in the afternoon sunlight of Fifth Avenue; 
Throbbing with the silent power of eighty galloping horses, 
Rushing over asphalted surfaces with a sibilant purr of triumph. 


But my love is like a carriage, 

Rolling along over quiet, deserted highways ; $ ; 
Carefully covered and cushioned with impeccably unobtrusive material; 
Smooth, and orderly, and obediently conservative. 


~ 


I WISH my love for you were like a cabaret singer— . 
Swaying her whitened shoulders to the insolent lilt of the music; 
Shouting her audacious refrains above the jazz and the clatter; 
Meeting the eager eyes of men with a look of amused invitation. 


But my love is like a singer of ballads, 
Dressed in ruffled white muslin, with velvet bows on her wrists. 
Bending over a harp, in a wan, candle-lit parlor, 

Singing a French folk song in a carefully tutored soprano. 
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= EMEMBER that. If you use a glare- 
light you must dim it. Or you must 
wel. Standard throw the glare-rays down. But there 
naster | Eau} t are no restrictions on the glareless flood-light 
quipment on which the Warner-Lenz supplies. 
Packard That has been decided by countless authori- 
Heal Marmon | ties. The Warner-Lenz is legal everywhere. 
reedle Bits teen | It has been accepted by every commission 
ae Standard 8 | appointed under any State law. 
New Stutz 2 
wer Daniels 8 | Not a Compromise 
| Cunningham i 
sawe SiMatan The Warner-Lenz is not merely a law- 
| of a ee on escaper. It was invented before No-Glare 


lome- White laws were common. Hundreds of. thousands 
ar adopted it before their laws required it. 




















> the Case 
they Westcott Its main purpose was to do away with nar- 
t my Hal Twelve row, shifting shaft-lights. To light a wide- 
ywing Ohio Electric spread scene, and light it clearly, rather than 
at get Riadiies overlight a strip. 
Fiat Get these all-important features, as well 
Murray as glareless light, when you change to law- 
Crawford ful lenses. 
cone The Warner-Lenz has these advantages: 
Davis 3 fc ‘i 
Daun It showers with light one’s entire field of 
Rock Falls vision, just as day does. It lights the road- 
sides and the ditches. It lights the curves and 
ce turns, the upgrades and the downgrades. 
Warner-Lenz 
Prices: 


$3.50 to $5.00 per Pair 


West of Rockies 
25c Per Pair Extra 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


eer 


aan.” 
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No Law Requires an Wag 
Eccentric Light 


@- 
«dé 


It lights the road signs, which are often high. 
There are no direct beams, no glare rays; so 
Warner-Lenz light is exempt from 42-inch 
restrictions. 

Turning of the lens in the lamp-rim does 
not affect this light. Nor does rise and fall 
of the car. Nor does a lamp-bulb jarred 
out of focus. This is of vital importance. 


The Engineer’s View 


If you once compare the Warner-Lenz with 
others—in actual night use—you’ll adopt it. 
If you can’t do that, accept the verdict of those 
who do compare. 


Note how many engineers have chosen 
Warner-Lenz in this way for their famous cars. 
Their requirements are far-reaching, and their 
tests exact. Get the lenses they select for cars 
selling from $1,000 to $5,000 each. 

Glare-lights are illegal almost everywhere 
today—also inexcusable. Dimmers are a nui- 
sance, and they quell the light. Shaft-lights 
leave unlighted most that you need to see. 

Change today to the Warner-Lenz. Every 
hour of night driving will amply repay you. 
Don’t defy both law and reason with a light 
that’s out-of-date. 

See your dealer or write to us. Look for the 
name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 





This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, 
and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 955 S. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 


(260) 
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A Biue Book of the Best City and Countny Property 
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tion, only 14% 


ing. 
rooms, 3 baths, 


rage for 3 cars, 


Situated in the Belle Haven sec- 
miles from the sta- 
tion, this commodious house, with 
its 4 7/10-acres, is offered for sale 
at attractive terms. 
portunity for successful remodel- 


House contains 6 master’s bed- 
rooms and bath. Steam cing 
Asking price, $40,000. 


LADD & NICHOLS 
Tom Thumb list of 


GREENWICH 


Wonderful op- 




















rooms, 


In the Riverside section on an 
arm of Long Island Sound, 
se, characteristic of our early 
Colonial gentlefolk, can be bought 
now at an attractive price. 
wooded knoll its 
gently to the water’s edge. 

House contains 4 master’s bed- 
2 tiled baths, 
rooms and bath. 


water. Billiard room. Servants’ 
dining room. 3 extra toilets. Ga- 
Tage. Asking price, $45,000. 


this 


On a 
1% acres slope 
(No. 232) 


3 servants’ 
Heated with hot 





J 
3 servants’ "Sr for rent, furnished and for sale 
with rooms . A fine 1 _ A complete estate 
(No. 105) of its style of with two cottages 
architecture this of 5 rooms each, 


greenhouses 


granite and con- 
crete, is situated 
in Belle Haven, 
surrounded by es- 
tates of equal im- 


single master’s 
bedrooms, 5 baths, 
5 servants’ bed- 





portance. The ac- rooms and bath. 
companying 5% ff Asking price, 
acres, years ago $125,000. May 
were landscaped = : — rent furnished. 

by a master hand, (No. 166) 














Furnished houses for the Season 
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Perched on a high rocky ledge, 
surrounded by big hardwood trees, 
with a miniature lake within its 
accompanying five acres, this mod- 
ern little house offers a charmingly 
secluded retreat for a 
The two storied living room 
would make an ideal studio. 

House contains 3 masters’ bed- 


ily. 


rooms, 


maids’ rooms and bath. Steam heat, 
electric im. 
price, $18,0 (No. 











small fam- 


bath and extra basin, 2 


Asking 
» 1567) 


_———. 














The view from this compact, 















This 100-year-old farm hou; 
was recently remodelled by it 
present owner. Its eight acres con 
tain extensive gardens, as well a: 
many fruit and shade trees. 
country view. Three miles fron 
the station, over good road. 

House contains 6 bedrooms and 
3 baths. Heated by hot water. Elec 
triclight. Fireplaces. Artesian well 
electric pump. Tool house. Garage. 
Asking price, $25,000. (No1627) 













Only a mile and a half from the 
station over excellent roads in a 





$1,000 to $12,000 
Several important properties at attractive prices 


well built stucco house commands 
the entire estate of 20 acres and 
whole countryside. Extensive plan- 





















shade. 


Poe 


desirable section. On a,knoll, with 
3% acres of ground. f 


House contains 5 master’s red 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 maids’ rooms and 
bath. Steam heat. 
Garage for 3 cars, 
room. Asking price, $30,000. 


. pri 0. 
SERRE nme Soa i on 


to close well-known estates. 


LADD & NICHOLS 


[Real Estate 


tog # CY) 
(No. 1849) 


Electric light. 
and chauffeur’s 


Tel. 1717 Greenwich, Conn. 












toilet. 


tations of ——— and — 
mental s! (No. 
n House contsins 5 master’s bed- 


ms, 
bath. Heated by hot water. 
artesian well. Garage with room and 


re including vee of HTL 


102) 












baths, 3 maids’ rooms, 


800 foot 








Rental, furnished for sea- 






Asking 
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“*“Strongheart House’”’ 


“STRONGHEART HOUSE” 


SAG HARBOR, LONG ISLAND 


Near Southampton and Easthampton 


Ideal summer home beautifully located facing Shelter 
Island. 11 rooms with extra Mavatories. 3 glass porches, 
steam heat and own gas plant. 7 acres of cultivated 
grounds, fine vegetable garden and flower. Private bath- 
ing beach and bath houses with shower. 400 foot boat 
pier. Landscaped pond with fowl, island and connecting 
bridges. Servants’ cottage separate. Stable, garage and 
kennels. Service of gardener and use of Jersey cow and 
work horse included in rental. A complete and beautiful 
place. Rent for season or five months, $4,000. Address 


Mrs. Robert Edeson, Sag Harbor, L.I. Tel. 50 F. 1-2 S.H. 














Attractively furnished residence, 
improvements. 
chards, seeded garden. On parklike estate with stables and 
§ minutes from Railroad station 


garage. Elevated location. 
Executor, Box 275, V.F 


and 20 minutes from N.Y. City. 


FLUSHING, L. 


For rent fully gage Bee te BERKSHIRES 
Approximately 10 acres. Fine old trees, or- Pittsfield 


L. 


FARMS - COUNTRY HOMES - ESTATES 


Stockbridge - Lenox 
Bruce & Robertson Pittsfield, Mass. 














At ELKINS PARK, PA. 


FOR SALE, on Main Line Philadelphia and Reading 


Railway to New York. About three acres. House has 18 
rooms; each bed-room has dressing-room and marble bath- 
room attached. High elevation; beautiful surroundings. 
Five minutes to Station and two lines of Trolleys; 25 
minutes by Auto to Philadelphia. Surrounded with Old 
Shade and Shrubbery. Large Garage to match dwelling; 
room for seven or more cars; man’s room, gardener’s room, 
tool-room, etc. An unusual opportunity. Address: 


WM. T. B. ROBERTS, Box 274 Ogontz, Montg. Co., Penna. 























At Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


In Midst of Beautiful Northern 
Jersey’s Most Exclusive Colony 


TO RENT—Fully Furnished 


FIFTEEN ROOM RESIDENCE located on shore of lake 

with three acres ef carefully laid out Bagden and lawn, 
400 feet back from boulevard—superb view over lake and 
mountains. Fifty minutes by train from New York city— 
wonderful motor roads. Twelve minutes walk from D. L. & 
W. station—train service excellent. 


House is of stucco construction. Beautiful library, large main 
entrance hall and living room, dining room and sun parlor. 
4 master’s bedrooms and dressing room, two maid’s rooms, 
3 baths. Furnishings of entire house remarkably tasteful and 
complete. Electric light, steam heat. Possession now. 


H. L. PIKE 19 W. 44th St., New York 

















—SERVICE= 


is the keynote of 
THE REAL ESTATE REGISTER 


Whether you wish to buy or rent, 
or if you ae property for sale, 
the manager of this department 
can render a genuine and helpful 
service: Write to him today. 


THE REAL ESTATE REGISTER 
of VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street - + New York City 
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A Summer Amid the Beauties of the Thousand Islands 


Several Attractive Cottages and a House Boat FOR RENT 
belonging to ESTATE of GEORGE C. BOLDT 


‘THE cottages are on Wellesley Island (one of the largest of the American group), opposite Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y., within a short distance from the Country Club and within five minutes from the 
Thousand Islands Yacht Club. Each cottage has electric light, telephone, and its own Yacht House 
with private dock and landing. There is an 18 hole golf course, tennis, riding, motor boating and 
fishing. Through train connection to every city of importance. 
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1 
| rs | ‘THE CHALET—a charming house in the center of the 


ume 
| 


Cottage Colony, situated on a high point of land, over- 
looking the main channel, with magnificent view from. 
every direction. It contains living room, glass-enclosed 
porch, dining room, pantry, kitchen, laundry, and ample 
ween ‘ Ley servants’ rooms. There are six master’s rooms with five 

| baths. The house is lighted by electricity, and is steam- 

| heated throughout, as well as having large open fireplaces 

in all rooms. The entire place is beautifully furnished, 

including silver, glass, and linen; and the tenant, there- 
fore, need bring only trunks and servants. 
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The Chalet 
HOPEWELL HALL is situated on one of the most com- 
manding locations on the St. Lawrence River. It con- 
tains ample bedrooms, baths, open fireplaces, laundry, an elec- 
tric light plant and telephones and is completely furnished, 
including silver, glass and linen, and the tenant therefore need 
bring only trunks and servants. There are hardwood floors 
and steam heat throughout. In addition there is a large boat 
house containing six rooms, running water and bath. At the 
front is a little building—an ideal place for children to play. A 
motor boat is furnished with HOPEWELL HALL; also a 
gardener. 
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A View of Hopewell Hall and Grounds 


‘THE LODGE is a comfortable two story cottage within a 

stone’s throw of the Golf Club and five minutes’ row from 
the Yacht Club. It is equipped for a summer outing for a 
small family. THE LODGE contains a large informal living 
room and dining room combined, kitchen, three master’s and 
one servant’s bedroom, linen closet and bathroom. There is 
a veranda around the house and a latticed porch off the kitchen. 


— 


The Lodge 


yi LW 





HIS magnificent HOUSEBOAT— La DUCHESSE—can be char- 

tered by the week, month or season and would give an ideal summer 
outing. It has steel bulkheads, steam heat, open fireplaces, ten bedrooms, 
five baths, fine servants’ quarters, dining room, salon and dancing deck. 
It is fully equipped and furnished including silver, glass and linen. 
The services of a pilot are included in the rental. 





Further Information upon request. 


Address the ESTATE of GEORGE C. BOLDT, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
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SACRIFICE FOR $15,000. 


1,000 Feet Elevation—A Wonderful View 


WORTH MUCH MORE 


Terms to Suit Responsible 
Purchaser. 


Montclair - Morris- 
town Section. 


Select 
Most Picturesque Locality 
near New York 


Commutation to 
New York City 


Easy 


A picturesque country year 
round home, high in_ the 
healthy hills, overlooking 
large lake. House is modern, 
has every convenience, newly 
built, complete in every detail 
and ready for immediate occupancy. 
Contains 13 large rooms, 3 perfectly 
appointed baths and servants’ quarters. 
Living room 35 ft. long. Huge open 
fireplaces, hardwood trim, parquet 
floors, expensive plumbing. This house 
is nearly new and handsomely finished 


— "+ ~ 


throughout, has every modern convenience and is in an ideal location for access to all outdoor sports. Splendid boat- 


ing and bathing. Golf course, country club, churches, schools, 


exclusive refined surroundings. Address for details 


&c., near by. Pure water from artesian wells; 


R. L. KILBY, 18 E. 60th Street, New York City. Tel. 4570 Plaza. 











A Rare_ Opportunity ; 











nl pot aw de ms f ¢ 

@ Mt ite ae 
This beautiful home, overlooking Connecticut River 
at Cornish, N. H., occupied by President Wilson 
three seasons as the Summer White House, can be 
bought at an extremely attractive figure. 

House fully and handsomely furnished. Ten mas- 
ter’s rooms; seven servants’ rooms. Large garage; 
tennis court. Fine water supply, large cow and horse 
barn; 125 acres of high land; wonderful views. An 
exceptional offer. Write for complete details. 





ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, Inc. 
12 East 44th Street, New York City 











Bernardsville, New Jersey 


For rent for the summer. House fully furnished. 
Electricity throughout. 4 master’s bedrooms, 4 
servants’ bedrooms, 3 baths. Garage. Fine 
view. MRS. EDWIN A. S. LEWIS, 605 W. 
111th St., N. Y.C. Telephone 4740 Morningside. 





WAR FARM 





S. OSGOOD PELL & CO., Country Department, 


13000 acre estate in the Berkshires. Little over three 
hours from N. Y. C. Thoroughly appointed house. 
Beautiful grounds. Famous rose gardens. Completely 
equipped farm of over 1500 acres showing attractive 
profits. Miles of heavily timbered hunting preserves. 
To be sold to close an estate. Can be rented. 


15-17 West 44th St. N. Y.C., Tel. Vanderbilt 3610--3618 











XCEPTION- 
AL _oppor- 


4000 Acre Preserve 
50 miles N. Y., 1500 ft. eleva. 


This beautiful tract only two hours by automobile from New 
York; all excellent macadamed road; railroad station on prop- 
erty. Finely watered; can m % 
land; 200 acres tillable. Wood and timber alone worth much 
more than cost entire property. Price $15.00 per acre. 
lutely most .unique opportunity on market. Worth double. 


ALLABOUGH & SON Woelworth. Building 

















A Perfect Setting 
Among the Coapectiont Hills. 7 acres, 500 fruit trees. Lawns, 
Ss 


gardens and ade trees. 











Wonderful view over country, 
House, 17 rooms, 4 baths, sleeping porches, open fireplaces. 
Garage, 4 rooms, bath. Near one of finest links in country. 

mile to station. Commuting distance to New York. 


GEORGE B. CORSA, 10 East Forty-thied St., N. Y. City 





tunities to purchase several 





special and preferred shore 
fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON | 








your FAIR is a favorite medium with Brokers and Owners for reaching a buyer or tenant 
for their properties—because it goes not only to wealthy people, a buying public, but a great 


number of them—A potential circulation second to none. 








t+) 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding 

















REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 





68 D hire Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ISSUE 
ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


From $1300 to $100,000 SENT FREE POST PAID 





Greenwich, Conn. 


and ‘“‘Along the Sound’”’ 


Stamford Rye Mamaroneck Larchmont 


1] 


New Rochelle Pelham 


(OF ole) (elm Orel tlele nae wt-(a = 


Residence Properties 


Farms. and Acreage For Sale 


A A\) Bae ae BIO 6 


500 Fifth Ave. New York City 








Will Sell for Less Than Cost of 
Improvements 


Main Dwelling, Wivhinton Estate 


AN ideal country Estate 47 miles from 
New York on Lincoln Highway. 
Three miles from Princeton, N. J. 
$105,000 spent within last three years on 
improvements. 
142 acres fertile farm land under culti- 
vation. 
Charming and spacious stone dwelling, 
modern fireproof garage, greenhouses, 
hot-beds, gardens, lawns, stables, and 
complete farm buildings. Pure spring 
water pumped by electricity to all build- 
ings. 


The Estate is complete in every respect, containing everything that could add to 
the comfort of the house, the beauty of the grounds and the efficiency of the 
farm. 


For particulars and photographs, write 


THE JOS. GARNEAU CO.. 


19 West 24th Street, 


New York City 
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HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 
Entrance on Ritz-Carlton Restaurant Driveway Entrances 
Madison Avenue Vanderbilt & Park Aves. 
_— f HOSE who find it 
r necessary to maintain an 
At Dongan Hills, Staten Island Richmond Gavaty : " 
Hollow- ong stucco house of | of 14 poms, 4 Sata, filets, et. nl establishment in New York 
acs. For sale or oe. rd will find in 270 Park Ave- 
van C. N. CHADWICK, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, N. Y. C. “ nue, with its superb Italian 
on ee . 
be nl Garden, a residence unap- 
s- Would you be interested in F proachable and beyond any- 
ot i thing housekeeping SE: 
sf ees Se ||| ao 
in a al 14 to 17 Rooms, 5 to 6 Baths, $7,500 to $15,000 
New York, possessing more i ee 
| h nder the Management o 
advantages than any other | | |& : 
> 
a lace the same distance | | |f ] Ell E C 
oy} ||P sam ouslas L.Elliman &Co. 
hed. 1 THE PRIVACY OF A LARGE ESTATE, WITH THE “ Real Estate & Insurance 
s, 4 OE te LENT BATHING, BOATING, FISH. At 48th Street 414 MADISON AVE. Murray Hill 5600 
‘ine 
W. BND WINTER SPORTS S(O» BOATING, SKATING M9635 05 252525252525 ee Seo ese Seo se se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se se Se Se Se Se Se sese Se Se ar SeseseseSeseseu 
ide. em constriction one mith 6, the ‘auner with batts: ‘both 
cmennenal wit arge living room, open replaces, excelien Dp rie: 
— combinetion coal and eke Fangs, serants: dining room, Plots READ OVER CAREFULLY RIDGEFIELD, CONN. OFS Sacres 
— Three blocks from church, “‘movies’ and markets; short walk All the country property advertisements and if 3 miles from Ridgefield Station, and | mile from 
a very attractive surroundings, For further par- you do not find what you want Pacey otis : ——' A bese Wat nag’ shes 
WRITE US ly. F le I 1 
pa Au ree’ CC ie 0. water Sane, ro sole et Oe ee oe 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1686 further particulars, 9 E. 46th St. NY 
2nd Street ° ° é N.Y. 
INOBE ce BIN ISLAND 5O East Ps ee is vieueae’ YORK Worthington Whitehouse, Inc. *rii meray tilt 1000 
ms, 
try, 
ces, 
try. 
— 
ant 
eat 





Our Task: 


To forge another irresist- 
ible weapon like King 
Arthur’s sword of old— 


Exealibur 


A REAL FIGHTING INDUSTRY 
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Hh Finest dogs ever bred for the " ? e 
|} house, country or farm. Wa n t a Fri en d . Puppies 
BUY A DOG! BRED from CHAMPIONS 


| SHIP ON APPROVAL 
WILMOT R. EVANS, Jr. 


To Responsible Parties. 
35 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 





} PrONG 424 WESTFIELD 








Bravvent Kenweis Westereco. no. 


a, AIREDALE TERRIERS | i: Irish Terrier 
al 









































| BRUSSELS GRIFFONS JUNGLE PUSSIES DOG BOOKS FoR.THE HOLIDAYS 
The Latest Fad in Society Pe ere hbo acm Kieate Mane seaport : ; 
es : Piccsten dames Senne. Bes. lx, ive eler peceios Send for our special list also extra inducement 
i a Few eps Grown — oe oe tl d photographs s submitted. Safe shipment from | for clubbing with all publications devoted to dogs 
uppies with ears croppe American side of river. 2 
: from $35 up C. S. R. Co. P. 0. Box 1028 New York Ci 
‘| MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. W. A. STAEBLER, Gananoque, Ont. _| _ 













































imiIsST TERRIECR>D 


“BEST O’ THE BREED” 


AT the 1918 Show of Westminster Kennel Club in New York this 
Kennel won the John P. Morrow cup for the best r 















































SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES Irish Terrier Puppy, either sex, in the show. 
BRAVE AND LOYAL COMPANIONS . . : 
Some wonderful puppies scientifically bred from Nothing under $40.00 in price. 
well-known imported show specimens. From $35 up. 
GLENMANOR KENN 
Member Scottish Terrier Club of oe ane ee H. POWERS Box 293 HOULTON, MAINE 
22 Glen Road Winchester, Mass. 
SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
monestantnaes, || WEST HIGHLAND WHITE ||| SCOTTISH TERRIERS | & 
GO EES TERRIERS ; pM Stua— Mare Best | 
ful, and armless asa kitten. Always full Companions. 
city back’ ag) EGE FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE i Moves an 
a Kansas They are fut full of visor and The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM “ the KNOLL Stable. 
the picture of healt ship on ap- Winners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1 18 
proval to Tesponsible p parties. Safe delivery ’ . Walescott Kennels 
eacons catalog of these popular — THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. Bernardsville. N. J. 
Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 
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WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS 


PUPPIES—COMPANIONS 
Bisow DOGS— ARs 




















SES Take ‘ well bred, pe pup Fa Miedor Nenkia Chung” 
PRIDES HILL TWEAK’EM you wnen you go to tne country. ires - 
make splendid companions and watch dogs. Our winnings at MEDOR KENNELS 
, Formerly of Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Boston and New York should show that we have the BEST WE SPECIALIZE IN PEKINGESE tts dof 
PRIDES HILL KENNELS ee ee ad 
PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. H. HARDCASTLE, ee "2 Blocks from the Rits 
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AIREDALE ‘TERRIERS 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth 
The all round dog of the times for 


as a Companion for Children. 
city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already 


served by a registered stud. 


$25. 
Prompt shipment. 


At Stud: International Cham 
American Bred International 
Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
Safe delivery. 

Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request. 


Vibert Airedale Farm, 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 


yo Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
iredale Champion on Earth. Fee 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Bo 
on Weston, N. J. 


Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 




















Polk Miller’s Dog Book-Free 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 















Sergeant’s 
Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 








To Get a Quality Dog—Buy at a Quality Shop! 


Chows for the 
lawn, Police dogs for guards, Terriers for a 


Just the dog for the country! 








DOG 
MART 


stroll and Toys for the house. We have them all! ¥ 


Come Where The Selection is Greatestl 


COLONIAL DOG MART 














™ Best possible pets for children. 
4 Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels Long Branch, N. J. 
Dept. V. ’Phone 855) 
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CH. want SUM’ MIN T’SING 
Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


Would you like a little red ‘‘Sum Chow” 
to take with you to the country? 


Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. ’Phone 6406 Hollis 
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Polk Miller Drag Calne | | F 43 West 46th Street B5uf"s3§ New York, N.Y. 
~ mie” PUTT ETTATTETEELEe i] 
St. Bernards j RUSSIAN 


, Guercas } 


Cn. Stock 
FOR SALE 


Puppies 


HILTERFAR KENNELS 
Mount Kemble Ave. _— Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone, 1296 Morristown 





AMERICAN KENNELS 


Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, 


lands, 


Poodles, 
Airedales, 
Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10. 


nians, 
Dogs, 


Bitches. State wants. we ship anywhere. 
Dept. V., American K ls, Bustl 





WOLFHOUNDS 


A limited offering of puppies remarkable for breeding 
and type at $75 and up. 


Borzoi of Gilmorelands will never be ordinary, in price 
or breeding. Nor will the supply equal the demand, 
GILMORELANDS, FREDONIA, KANSAS 
Kennel Division 











THE MOST PARTICULAR KENNELS 


FIND STANDARD 
KENNEL FOOD SOLVES THE 


FEEDING PROBLEM. 


CHEAP BUT EFFICI 10N. AND 

‘0 USE AND OF THE BEST MATERIAL. THIS FOOD IS 
GUARANTEED TO CONDITION YOU S IF USED 
REGULARLY A TO A FOOD EY WILL CRAVE. 
OTHERWISE WE WILL RETURN YOUR MON NO 
SAMPL SENT. DO SEND CASH, SEND CK 
OR MONEY ORDER WITH YOUR ORDER. SHIPMENTS 
MADE IN } FROM ‘E OF 
OR NOTICE SENT. State number of dogs and breed kept. 
$7.00 per 100 Ibs. ; 


%o. 25 in 500 Ib. lots 
Standard Kennel Food Co. awe” Creck, Mich. 





2, a 








Black 
h Bulls, French bulls, Boston Terriers, its 00 wu 
Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7.50 up. Scotch Collies, 
Irish Terriers, Toy White Silk Poodles, Maltese 
00 up. Toy Spaniels, Pomera- 
Cocker Spaniels, $20. 00 up. Chow Chows, German Police 
etc., $35.00 up. Dogs and Brood 


» Phila., Pa. 


English 


Young Stock. Stud 
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To free a dog from fleas is a 
simple matter for the owner who knows 
how to use 
BLACK. FLAG Insect Powder 
Black Flag should be worked under the hair. It 
is best done with a powder gun. One or two 
\4@ thorough applications of Black Flag will be 
*. sufficient to clean up the worst case of 
; is fleas you ever heard of. Black Flag is 
tg! harmless to animals and humans, It is 
Beas odorless, clean and convenient to use. Try it 
and save your pets from fleas. 
BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c and 50c sizes 

















THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


is always told about our stock. 
The correspondent 
and prospective pur- 
chaser — no matter 
where located—is al-. 
ways assured of best: 
attention, that same 
good stock and ser- 
vice as we would fur- | 
nish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputa- 

tion of long standing, 

ours is a_ stock ‘of 

proven merit—and a : 

service of unquestioned difference. 

THIS IS ALL FOR YOU TO COMMAND ! 
DOGS OF ALL BREEDS 

We are located out of the high rent section. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and International 
udge—‘‘in your service 26 years.” 


113 E. 9th St. ( Hslfbleck from) New York City 


Wanamaker’s 
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THE DOG MART 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


POLICE ARMY AND SCOUT DOGS 





tay 


POLICE DOG! 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 























On the bench 
a The Property of MR. and MRS. B. H. THROO? Ee in the field 
DARIUS OF ELMVIEW in the home 

Sire: CH. APOLLO VON HUNENSTEIN Dam: BLANKA telligence—Re iability 

Born April 11, 1916. MRS. L. F. WANNER 

This dog has done considerable winning, is one of the ates 





most beautiful animals we have at our kennels and we 
highly recommend him as a show dog, stud dog or com- 
panion. He has a splendid disposition and would make 
a good companion for auto trips. 

We have several males and females for sale, none less 
than a year old out of excellent stock. 

Some of our dogs may be seen at our training and sales 
kennel, Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., Hempstead, L. L, 
and the others at our breeding and show kennels at Elm- 





Hempstead, L. I., N.Y, 
Lewando Kennels, Reg, 

























ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 

















hurst just outside of Scranton, Pa. FOR SALE 
Prices from $100.00 up. MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
This kennel, the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 








Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and show 
standpoint ever seen in America. 





POLICE DOGS 


43 Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
3 Puppies 

ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Males and Females. 5 and 10 Months Old 
Pedigreed and Registered 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 








MMHitimrm nM $= For particulars address 


Elmview Kennels, Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 





ITA 
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CHARMING PEKINGESE saz : 


An exquisite parti-color female—winner at Plaza Show. 


Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported. pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sine. 
a brilliant red, fee $10. 


., Age—15 months, Weight—4 Ibs. Rich in color with per- 
7 fect markings—a little gem in every way. Sire and 
= Dam; imported noted winners.—OVER DISTEMPER 
= 


Price $150. 





. A. M. Chad = - a ALK. 4 
26 Clarkson Avets Flatbush Brooklyn < MISS BARRY 2668. Cres ‘Sos Oren Ne ¥. *‘My Heroes”’ aint . CON 
nd 3 ms eR E. D. MIELS 
ie aaa na 165 Broadway, New York Member G.S.D.C. 





























mr 






ct Gate 
Liberty Bond 


will buy a 


POLICE 
DOGS 




























WONDERFUL PUPPIES A 
DARK RED ¢ 
SPECIALTY 
Chow -Chow nore 
al Puppy Beontet || HOME | ee teeta 
Mrs. M ARG ARET P. AXTELL | ‘ta: Satisfaction Guaranteed! clusively for boarders. Established 20 


years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 


dogs. A f isi ds with 
425 Boston Road 18 East 90th Street | | »| PALISADE KENNELS FOR secre fencing. “Health, Happiness assured. 
. = i ing ons 0 Sic ogs or young puppies en. z 
PA any owe Ante a Phone 7493 en fe Box 21, East Killingly, Coun. spection invited. Highest. references. 











DOGS J sie consis, See O TS, totes (one 


Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 

















PEKINGESE | THOROUGH-BRED 
cee, Sione ege Sumner psi | WHITE COLLIES |} COLLIES 
a ; : The dogs I win with are the on 
Champion bred and selected from The Most Beautiful Dogs in 8: 1 es 
I breed from! P £S 
hp —- RF gE the World field Wishaw Queen For Sale. Others 


for the Childcen, Companion forthe of — good breeding from $25 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. u ‘" wd nig “poco 4353- aa 
ully, Owner, Kennels, Closter, N. J. 
SHOMONT KENNELS N. Y. Address, 105 W. 31st St. 


Box 574, Monticello, Iowa 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbiit 
































PAH KOW_PEKINGESE ||" 4 USEFUL, PROFITABLE DOG 












. in ~ A White Collie will pay for its keep many times as a faithful shepherd and dauntless guard 
—~% Fine litters of the home and farm. A pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year. No farm or city 
f P . home is complete without a big, brave White Scotch Collie. The Collie is a tireless playmate 

re) le for children, a partner for the boys, and a sleepless and fearless protector for girls on all oc- 


casions. They will earn their keep in saving doctor bills and nurse hire: because they attract 
ese Pup- children to healthful exercise, and guard them with their life. A sensitive companion for 
adults and the most aristocratic dog for a young lady desiring a beautiful, graceful pet. They 














-4 are a great comfort for old people, or nervous women whose husbands are away much of the 
pies from time. Ours are handy, strong, brave, en- 
. during, active, pedigreed, country-raised 
Champion stock, suitable for any climate from Alaska 
k l - nee un - — pay for — 
a selves by the wor ey do, the property 
stock a they vanes, or oe youne, Saunton 
raise. Price reasonable. ers cheerfully 
-s , ways for answered. We will appreciate your telling 
ae us for what use the dog is intended. 
Lewa of Pah Kow, Best American Bred sale 
62 Lbs., Red 


Island White Collie Kennels, 


Warren & Jennings 473 West End Ave., N. Y. Dept. V. F Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Teleph 8757 Schuyler 
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©The Fist Rubber Compouy, 1918 : : 
FIS K>A word meaning tire satisfaction to motor tourists every- 
where— good tires plus real service ii 1 30 Fisk Branches 
throughout the United States. Wherever you may tour, 


nearby will be found a Fisk Branch waiting to serve you. 


Feow the painting by CE. Chamier:. Engraved by 


Beck 
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: he Estey Residence Organ | 
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£ 
Y OU have, perhaps, asked yourself the question, ought I to buy an 
Estey Organ (or any other luxury) while my country is at war, when 
demands are great, when others are practicing extreme self-denial. 
‘ If you can afford an organ and still do your bit—if you are hesitating to 
: buy avy luxury at such atime when there is so much unhappiness, so 
} much mental strain, so much hope deferred in the world, let us say to you 
} that an organ is not a selfish pleasure. It is not self-indulgence—like 
food, or jewels, or clothes. It is not necessary to Conserve music to win 
the war. Therefore, let music abound. You will find a pipe organ a 
great consoler. It will distract your mind, keep you in tune, help you 
to perform the many patriotic duties we are all called upon to render. 
It is a legitimate, wise and judicious investment, which will give you 
i lasting pleasure and happiness. 
: 
| : 
j 
f 
4 THF. FSTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 
. Studios in NEW YORK, 25 West 45th Street CHICAGO, Lion & Heals PHILADELPHIA, 7707 Wainut Street BOSTON, 12) Boylstun Serest LOS ANGELES, 2.32 South Broadway 
gn ecrrapenee TRE ETT Ee eS TT re ae ee Se TMS AON ene LEI RIEL ST MOE Natit i Be RN: Aly onal 
“ee oN re - mans mace” © 2 Se Ma I eC rhs ER si ER REE. Ve RAE ORE Cerone ae SIO tages © ae oe ee — 
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Most Beautiful Car in /imetica 


While we agree that the first cost of a car is 
an important consideration, we are con- 
vinced that ultimate cost is vastly more 
important. 


We believe that the only true test of 
economy is twelve months of hard, gruel- 
ling service on the road. 


We believe that freedom from repair bills 
and excessive depreciation is infinitely 
more desirable than a mere catch-penny 
list price. 

These are our own convictions. We have held to them 
staunchly during many fitful periods in the motor 
car industry. So long as the Paige Company is a 
factor in the making and distributing of motor cars, 
we shall continue to adhere to them. 








And it is because of these convictions, and their 
practical application to manufacturing, that the 
Paige Car is regarded a “Preferred Investment” ——— 
in every automobile mart in the world. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Were You Ever at a Loss 
for Something to Say? 


When— 


On coming home from a strictly respectable, not to say dreary directors’ meet- 
ing, lasting—because of important business—until 2 a. m., you see that well- 
loved form at the head of the stairs, are you ever at a loss for something to say? 


You wouldn’t be if you had 


done it before dinner 
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When— 


You take a sweet young débutante into dinner, and she asks your opinion of 
Margaret Anglin’s new maquillage, or César Thomson’s technique, or whether 
all that military poison ivy on So-and-So’s coat-sleeve means that he’s a 
colonel, or a major, are you ever at a loss for something to say? 


You wouldn't be if you had 


done it before dinner 


When— 


You dine in Greenwich Village, and your partner with the bobbed hair, and 
the “art” smock, and the self-rolling cigarettes, asks you how to get from 
Polly’s to the Purple Pup, are you ever at a loss for something to say? 


You wouldn't be if you had 


done it before dinner 
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When— 























; 
You go to a concert and the strong-minded lady from Boston, in the middle 
of the Brahms’ concerto, opus 137, asks you why Satie was so strongly influ- 
enced by Claude Debussy, are you ever at a loss for something to say? : 
9 . 
You wouldn’t be if you had 4 
done it before dinner 0 
Q 
— — a 
: : a 
Every Issue Contains D 6) N E W H AT? Every Issue Contains 5 
e 
PERSONALITIES: Portraits and SPORTS: The war has affected . 
revelations of the best known “wv Fai h in many notable ways the build- 
fighters, over there and over here, Why—had read Vanity air, the most suc- ing of automobiles, airships, mo- 
Bem ph og aye = By cessful and widely discussed of all the new ee Set ee Se 
d workers who are giving of apgers eee x are regularly treated in the pages 
oii taras een — periodicals. It is a magazine devoted solely eee: : 
| is cee ae ie to the cheerful and entertaining sides of con- New York's a. eS 
conventional sides of the war, by temporary American life—to its arts, theatres, views of all the best things that 
enlivening and enlivened essay- ° ar are going on behind the footlights 
ists, critics and authors. sports, dances, operas, fashions and galeties. —the most dauntless comedies, 0 
roma ns Sriietone: ae Read Vanity Fair, and you will have some- ae sannlsting plays, the Q 
discussed happenings in painting, thing new and fascinating to say on every FASHIONS: The last word on Q 
iterature, sculpture and architec- ° the new clothes for men and wom- 
ture, especially where these arts topic of the moment. en; where to get a good uniform; Q 
a greatly influenced by ee side of war-time 0 
; ions. 
: 0 
HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The POLITICS: Accurate, informa- 
sunniest spots in the bright side r) tive and inspiriting articles deal- Q 
of the war; soldiers, near-soldiers, ing with American politics and q 
— and a eradlonape sy hecaanae pclicies in the <9" War—and not Q 
and near-workers as seen by young *| a yawn in any of them. 
and daring artists and writers. OTHER TOPICS: The heart of ny 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: The 25 cents a copy $3 a year metropolitan life is mirrored, 
war has not stopped operatic per- month by month, its dancers— Q 
formances in New York and so pron - indoor; its shops; one Q 
Vanity Fair tells of the opera’s . growt of its women’s. work; 
un-German comets, composers and CONDE NAST, Publisher —_ a London; of 
conductors an ublishes cir . ; — 
portraits, plans, predicaments and FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor slices of life are recorded in 
Comets 19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY sasneoadiatease 
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“Blouse Styles of Today” 


Delightfully individual are these new originations 
which portray tone and exclusiveness seldom 
found at such moderate pricing 
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“WELLESLEY” il | 





“LOMBARD” 











“Chevy Chase’ ’— A BlouseofGeorg- | “Bryn Mawr” — This charming’ | 
ette Crepe having desp square collar | Georgette Crepe ; aie are = 
—front yoke overlaid with silk cov- | front artistically trimmed with 

ered buttons, i is bordered iby, — and silk 

of silk collar and cuffs edged with eontauels 





hi 
trasti lors. te. In White, 
in 'Whits, Flesh, Bisaue” 55: 00 Hench Ble, Flesh" $670 


“Wellesley” — Slip Qvee Smock of | “Lombard"'—Oneofthenewest sport 
ea c ste with two- | Slip-Over Smocks—made of Ameri- 
toned color combinations on collar, = Linon” with collar, belt and 
cuffs and k: -hand darpe pockets of « of contrasting color—> 
oe smockind sre oa yoke and ; 3 tae ee ery, ams an effect- 
ets. In Light Blue, ve touch. InWhite orm 
ather, Orchid, Rose-- $5: 00 with Green, Peach, Co; $3; 50 


“Vassar” —Of finest quality Crepe | ‘‘Oaksmere’’—A smart semi-tailored 
de Chine, this Blouse shows the | Blouse of heavy Crepe de Chine— 
deep circular — and a vestee | front adorned with solid rows of 
front of tucked Georgette — entire | tucking—collar, cuffs and front fin- 
. front trimmed with — design | ished with irl buttons and oo 


f hand embroidery. loops. In White, Flesh, 
Winns Mek SO | Cal Gey, Beck $5: 
“Rosemary” — An exquisitely dainty Blouse of Georgette Crepe with new 


French tucked collar png Bike trimmed with self-colored_em- $5: 75 
broidery—hemstitchin3 adds finishing touch. In Bisque, White, Flesh 


Sizes 34 to 44, inclusive 








“OAKSMERE” 
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Expert Shoppers Rive all mail orders 
personal attention 


CHas-A-Srevens & Bras. 


STEVENS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Antiques 


RATES 8 months (8 issues 





One year (12 issues)............ $40. 


All advertising must ve paiu for 


28. with order. Copy must reach us 
4months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. 


forty days before date of publication 


Furniture—Cont. 





ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 
Copper and Bronze. Also an unusually fine collec- 

linens and embroideries. Call or write. 
Russien Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. 


BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 





Blouses 


Corsets—Cont. 





PENELOPE 
13 West 39th Street 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of fashion. 











DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 
with things you have. Complete your +rooms now, 
Valuable catalog. No. 1-11. Quick <leliveries 
THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and Importers. 











vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. 
r Blouses, Fostweas of All Kinds. East 47th Street, New York City 
at ae. YE es Bee Med 1 sq* oes? 1 hand work. come Pocshose tee Marray Hil. exhibition in "New ‘York. 43-51 West’ seth Street. 
{ REENW R 
OF a ath ae eae Books and Print a, acest Seteca erate, | Mi ma Rute ata fn 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture, Koh > am escriptions of pieces desire 
at vemarkably low con Inspection invited. booklet. 500 5th Ave., 42nd St., N. 36 W re Wes Spring 3309, 





PRIVATE COLLECTION: OF ANTIQUES, old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. ze have several 
small pieces suitable for gifts. da M. 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. ‘Morningside 6656. 





A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE b; \ 
M. Odom —_ over 800 photos of authentic Italian 
pieces. May we send you an illustrated grout 
Lord & Taylor ‘Book Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St. 








Costumes and Fancy Dress 








— es PRINT EXCHANGE 
les for Collectors. gt 4 
Portfolios sent on 

23 East 


| hy ap) 
. 57th St. Tel. Plaza 2 6605. 


ucy F. Brown, 1 


Art Galleries 


— ‘e- -¥ eet me miniatures 
50 old. Prints and 











Business Opportunities 


COSTUME RESEARCH 
For photo-plays, (theatres), costumers, designers, 
or writers. Accurate drawings in colors or black & 
white. Eliz. E. Case, 330 W. 15 St., N.Y. Far. 5779 





yn Fe fy STATIONS—Have you ever 

dered their steady and increasing profit- 

Seeent We neve five doing a big business in 
erie of , population. 

We securing more stations & expanding rapidly. 

Sales. have increased 200% in two years & growing 








Furriers 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
furs. Prices low as consistent with good w We 
ship. Send for our new illustrated catalog, A. H. ¢ 

& Son, 37 West 37th St.. N. Y. Phone Greeley 2210, 





Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 
Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 





























Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 




















fast. Full particulars of The Claude Sachs Invest- | ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. frocks, fi di ds, silverware, 1 
other Paintings.” Art “Salon " aiversal anil? ment Co., 7th Fl. Gas & Eleo. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 225 W. 57th St, N. Y. Catalogue. 69 West 45th Street, "New York City.” Bryant 670, 
CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING; thor- MME. FURMAN WILL GIVE YOU CASH 
C. ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- To B 
Artists and Art Objects amps room Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Children. A Liberty ‘Bond 
163-5 W. 57th St.. N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. | By hasi your Slightly Used or Discarded 
SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Heart of Maine Woods, | VESTOFF- te SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C a ttn SUITS, WRAPS, FURS, 
= ? cla: h fl 728 ¢- 4-4 hunting, fishing, canoeing, tramping. Sandy beach agg —y rs. Ballet, Interpretive, ete. iamonds, Jewelry, Meaicien 
= © Arts and Crafts, pieces, Bie. Pottery, | forbathing. Our own vegetable garden, dairy & hen- | Illus. books on Nature or Russian Dancing. Art Objects, sinting ues, Oil Paintings, 
Rare Prints, Painted Furniture for Country Homes. | ery. Send forlIll. Bkit. Chas. T. Bratten,Gerard,Me. | $5 per on Bo Descriptive Cat. F on request. ric-a-Brac, rniture, ete. 
LINN’S Se, =e eee — ge a WRITE, PHONE: ws = ND, i 16 FURMAN 
° ° © attitude towards teaching dancing is correc one Bryant 
—_ coe Candies and Delicacies 103 West 47th Street, New York 


171 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village. 








PIPSRCCEEREUBEREAY 





Women must knit. And yarn 
must ravel. But knitters need 
not test tempers raging at ravel- 
ings. This handy little brush, 
carried in the knitting bag, 
brushes ravelings from the skirt 
and cares from the mind. And 
it costs only $.80. The Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service will pur- 
chase this for you. 








at’s why he succeeds where others fail. 
301 Madison Ave. 


The Oldest, Most Reliab! > Establishment of “35 kind. 








PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and Sal 
memes with fresh Cream — Nut 
d° $1.25 for box of assortme: 
Maple "Grove ais 8t. Jonnsbury, Vt. 


WILMA GILMORE 
Castle House Graduate 
Modern Dances 
109 West 57th Strect. Circle 4026. 





ROSE GARDEN SWE “The Aristocrat of 
Confections.”’ Original, ‘elcious, pure. Artistical- 
ly boxed and sealed. $1.25 a Ib. Sent ppd. 

iddetord, Maine. 


THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. rivate, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
we ress Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. 





omen CARAMELS ARE WONDERFUL 


DIMA Former ee “Imperial Russian 








‘Algaras have a taste that _ ilingers.’’ Ballet. at "Now teach ng all forms of classical, 
With your order send money or stamps. | Russian_and modern dancing. ee litera- 
Demonets’, Sonn. Ave., Washington, D. C. ture.) "studio. 438 Madison Ave., nr. 49th, N. Y.C. 

Ceramics Dramatic Arts 





THE AFRICAN TILE COMPANY OF TUNIS 
Mantels, Floors, ye" eg Panels, Tables, Win- 
dow xes, Lam e e demonstrate how 
these tiles can ~% ‘utilized in able ways. 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, 

Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Mathison. 

General Training for the stage. Teacher of Alice 
Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 








THE DESIGNS are taken from the Bardo Museum, 

and from old Mosques and Palaces supervised by 

the Architect of the French Government. The 
colors cannot be copied in this country. 





Dry Cleening 





THE : ig TILE COMPANY OF TUNIS 
18 East 37th Street Near Tiffany's 
Telephone—4273 — 

New York Cit: 


KNICKERBOCKER vaiuineiere & DYEING CO. 
Drycleaning. We or parcel post one way. 
4 2 oe New Roche lie, White Plains; 6 wee 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.Y.C. 











Here are three handkerchiefs of 


unusual attractiveness. The 

center one comes in all shades of 
linen, white hemstitched border, 
at $3 a dozen. The other two, of 
sheer linen, with lines of colored 
silk interwoven, are $12 a dozen. 








Automobiles 


Children’s Things 


Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 





Yo Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver 
may be transferred from one car to an- 
giher. amsiiso ey detachable monograms. 


Gowns Remodeled 





HELEN SPEER, 17 East 47th St. 
Children’s garden smocks, porch furniture, 
sand toys. , Playroom and nursery 





244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. 





HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife pleating, 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress- 
makers and Tailor supplies. Send for price list. 





MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 
New York, ause I have made creations out of 
gowns that + i on ~ ee West 








Send for catalog. 


B. Goldsmith & Co.. 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


37th Street, N. Greeley. 








Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is peemee: 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultiva 


marvelously; long ; recommended; cannot te 











Flesh Reduction 





Chiropody & Massage 
OR. COGSWELL, wenanes Chiropodist. Foot 
Ointment for bruises, Toilet Powder, Cogs 


well’s Sea Shell rine “(liquid nail polish). 











SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
ete i 3 method. No dieting or | exercis- 
ng req 

















Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 


KATHERINE CASE :Y, 
Afternoon frocks. 





gowns for all occasions. 
Your material used if desire. 




















imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. | Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 286-5th x one (nr. 30 St.), N. Y..C. Mad. Sq., 5758. 112 West. Seth Street, ‘New’ York 
WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive. Have WEIGHT REDUCED by scientifically applied ex- coe Work 
mr pamune aggre ak ee roca WEIGNT REDUCED, tr sega arto | AARAME LISETTE, 1 We gto, 877 
:*F "Tel, = “derbilt 4943. 1g tion. Est. 1899. Booklet. To opel Gymnasium. | gowns, remodeling, models faithfully «panied. 
ceee Fink Arenve. Tel = ene it pave. | =BUD"oFrosce , corner 96th St. Phone Riverside 440. | Moderate pricks. Mall <order 
— — oun: discriminati 
t face treatment in City a at moderate cost. Nose, | most distinctive aha ade. Selected Take SMART GOWNS a SUITS 


Mouth. Chin, Ear, Eye, Cheek, Skin corrections. 
Bedford's, 25 West 34th St. ‘Tel. 1140 Greeley. 





ma 
tobacco, mild oar blend. Distinctive box of 100, 
$2delivered. BudCigaretteCo., Inc.,6 RectorSt.,N.Y. 








V. DARSY—Salion de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
for women who demand it —_ Exclusive methods ; 
French ions used. Endorsed by 
royaity. Send for boo! ay 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA'S WONDERFUL ——— 4 
Fletcher’s Bleach Paste, used year round, 

and keeps the skin clear and smooth. "Postpaid § $1. 

Tom Fletcher Co., Angeles 








Pose ; 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. C. Phone Boost | wx 
For freckles, lines, wrinkles and musc 
FLESH ——e CREAM will —— from 
three five pounds a week. mple 
jar with instroctions, 00. lie A 
Goodell, Hotel Langh: ton, Mass. 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS. Composed of purest in- 
gredients. Best f 1 massage on market. 9 
to other makes. A visit to the Ponce de Leon Salon 
is convincing. 113 W. 57th St. Booklet on request 











SPECIAL ONE DAY DELIVERY 
Hundred best Turkish cigarettes monogramed 


Two dollars. 
Pinkus Brothers, 157 Cedar St., New York City. 


Florists 


MAX SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Flowers and plants for every occasion. Best 
quality, tastily arranged at moderate prices. 
Write for price list. Tel. Plaza 7241. 7242. 











MAX SCHLING, Charter member of International 








Cc r. ts Florists Telegraph Delivery Association. Place 

orse: your omer now _and have flowers delivered in 
two hours in New York or any other city. 

GOSSARD pane LACED = fitted by . 

experienced corsetieres, $2.50 > retail only. Furniture 


eo fitted. Corsets to order. Olmstead 
rset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 


Order 
Distinctive remodeling. 
Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Gowns and Waists 


READY TO WEAR 











“WHITE” 46 et 46th Street, New York. 
Blouses—Hats 
Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 





HN FORSYTHE 7 SONG. 3 W. 42nd St., Vand. 
, 18. wed madras, habutai silk waists at $2.50- 
$5. $2.50-$3.50 5, resp. Send for special mail 





ane — LILLI models which accurately fore- 

cast of Fashion Custom-made only 

at 15 West 45th Street, New York, ane Bryant 
73 Rue de Richelieu, Pari 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 





MME. L. BROWN CORSETIERE 
formerly fitter for the Peetz —. = 
Front & back laced corsets & b' 

45 West 37th St., New York. Phone wise “Greeley. 








JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON, 9 W. 42nd St., have 

on display the largest collection of willow furniture 

in America. Immediate deliveries from stock on 
hand. Every piece made in our own shops. 





order catalog No. Catalogues on req 





Hair and Scalp Treatment 


LOSS OF HAIR Pa —. , aye. ete, Coneal 
Mme. Fendick, 17 W. 
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Huntingford Hot Oil Sesto RH 
tations Free. Bryant 920. 
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Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


Interior Furnishings—Cont. 


Men's Furnishings 


Tea Rooms 





SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE is dis- 
tinctly different—more becoming, more beautifully 
patural—no friz or nk. haeffer, 542 
Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 5772. 


“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES,” 3 E. 52d St. 
llustrating settings. 
Showing every phase of furnishing & decorating, 
rugs, fabrics, furniture, mirrors, etc. 


THE SHIRT SHOP 
West 47th Street, New York City. 
Distinctive shirts from ours or your own materials. 
Collars to match and extra cuffs. 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
breakfast, Luncheon, «afternoon Tea and Dinner. 
Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Scones, Jams 
and Marmalades. Aye A Rale Scottish Welcome. 





—. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave Specialist. 
Originator of the famous Frederics Method; re- 
gults incomparable. 54 or write for a. 
tion, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, (At 53d St.) 
CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. The Perfect ian 
Cigor blond & auburn hair, Prevents darkening. Not 
a dye bleach. Imparts a new golden a. to faded 
hair. $1 bot. Se 222F Mad. Sq. Sta.,N.Y. 








A NEW flower panel screen—antique finish. 
Only the unusual and exclusive. 
woven is believing. 


MacBride 3 East 52nd Street, New York 
MADAME GEORGIA PIERCE UNGER. Exclusive 
designs in hand decorated china—for weddings or 
birthday gifts. Prizes for bridge parties, etc. Tea 
sets to order, Opposite Altman's, 15 E. 35th St. 











HEALY SISTERS. 2, “via to the most reliable 

shop in is rained 

sendants practise amelie Phone N. BR. 3474, 
43 








Jewelry, Siloerware and Diamonds 





Milliners 


KA LAMA O HAWAII, 11 West 47th Street. 

Mary Wilder Gunn of Honolulu, has opened 
a Hawaiian Center in New York. 

A Luncheon is served between 12: 730 and 2:30. 





GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive Hats 
12 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York. 


MENU 
Hawaiian Curries 
Fruits and Salads, 

Kona Coffee. 





SPINGARN’S—632-34 Broadway, New York City 
The location, out of the high rent district, 
makes it possible to offer the latest and the 


ene PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 

In an atmosphere of London itself you 

bo a home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 














— 





North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. best_in_ millinery at very reasonable prices 
MAINE GEMS- Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Aine- WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR SHOPPING 
H 1 thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines Tour, consult this Guide, Cut out 
otels rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. [ook- ads that interest you and pin them 
Jet. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine __to your shopping list. 





HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just olf 5th 

Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. Much favored 

by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of 

New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 

HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue, and Cafe 
Lafayette, University Place. 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 





A. S. BORG 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, — pees. 





FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 
3070 Broadway (near 12Ist Street) 
1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th St.) 
I:reakfast Lunch Dinner 








Rugs 


Toilet Preparations 





ORIENTAL RUGS. Expert assistance in the selec- 
tion of Oriental rugs, insuring the most advantageous 


GALLI-CURCI, 
Julia Marlowe Cream. 


FARRAR and MURATORE use 
Why not send for a jar 














The two leading French Hotels antiques, old jewelry, an wn tickets. & desirable purchase, usually without extra charge. today? You won’t regret it, only $1.vv. 
and Restaurants of New York. 146 W. 23d St., N. Y. Phone P7085 Chelsea. A_U. Dilley, A Architects’ "Bids... 101Park Ave., N.Y. Conolly, Auditorium, Chicago, Ill, 
HOTEL Leen rt ag —L’way at me . a a 8 c, © ae pays highest —. Laka Dianne 
i nter of the theatre, automobile and shop- other precious stones; also atinum ol ° 
a "section. “a s, $2.00 Every room with | Silver. (Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. Bank Shoes Unusual Gifts 
private bath. Chas, I. Zazzali, Man. Director. | references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, x: ¥ + 
B’ 55th St. Dignified hotel | MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d St., N. “SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. MRS. COFFYN’S STUDIO 
eee Sa S eS Brita ; Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, colored Fifth Avenue Footwear. in feos 8%, 9, 9%, 10. 716 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


for people of refinement. Rates moderately 
consistent; superior service. Easy access 
terminals, shopping and arnusement centre. 


Stones, Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, An- 
tiques & l’awn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential 


Widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send for cata- 
log DS and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.””_ 





HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N. Y., one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with moder- 
ate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mar. 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- 
carded jewels. We purchase from individuals or so- 
cieties Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds and Pawn 
tickets. Abo Ge Platinum. Highest Prices. (Con’t) 





Shopping Commissioners 








Interior Decorators 


RMAN FEINGOLD 
Established micdaat Jewelry Shop. 1364 Broadway 
(Bet. 36 & 37 St.). (Confidential.) Buy Direct— 
ieee Money—No Middleman. Greeley 3413. 


WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 


MRS. C. B. 
ee 


shop with you or send anything on 
Services free. Send for ~- letin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


Things unusial—Things antique, 

Vainted things - Things unique. 
NOVELTY GIFTS for the boys in camp. 
Prices lic to $1.00. Send for new list, 

The Little Workshop, 
68 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WAR SOUVENIRS—Carved aluminum rings made by 
Belgian prisoner interned in Holland ; designs, Belgian 
rose, enam. flag, Verdun inscription, etc., $2.50 ea 
Add., Belgian Souvenirs, 1500- 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 














INC. 123 East 57th Street. 
Wall papers, chintzes, and all 
Uphols.ery material. Unusual lamps and shades. 
Wedding presents. Antique furniture. Plaza 6605. 
LAMP SHADES, CUSHIONS and other ar.icles 
interior decoration - 
unusual design and fabric 
Selma M. Loeb, 37 East 28th Street,” 


AMY RICHARDS, 
Interiors planned. 








New York. 





Ladies’ Tailors 


Specialty Shops 





J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46th St., Y., makes 

a suit for $55 which cannot be Tilsen under 

$90. Fw ‘and material Faultless in make and 
Furs Remodelled for Summer Wear. 


THE COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Sport skirts with hats to match. New 
style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 
Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. 


THE TREASURE BOX, 7 Sheridan Sq., N. Y. €. 

A shop re delightful novelties and odd pieces, also 

smocks for $8. Hand painted candle screens, $2 pr. 

Delicious tea in Caddys ready for table, 50c-75c. 

PERSONALLY Fe cna uae 
Not every shop, any means, can buy 
space in this Guide. It_is first personally 
investigated by Vanity Fair. 











Interior Furnishings 


Maids’ 


Uniforms 


Sport Things 


Wholesale Gift Shops 





B. RUSSELL HERTS 
Interior decorator 
Twenty by nad Fifty- Lae Street 
ty 


a een ee ASS’N 
Fifth Avenue 
7 38th Street 


Visit the SPORTS SHOP—Unusual and Pre-Ad- 
vanced Sports Suits, Sports Waistcoats. Coats, 
Skirts, Blouses, etc. Exclusiveness & utmost value. 

(42d St.) N.Y. 


YOUR SHOP is not making the money it could, 
unless io have ught some of the gifts we 
are offerin, No_ camouflage—real sellers. 
Chas. Zinn % Co., 893 

















ew York New York Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 5th Ave. B’way, New York Gift Dept. 

jres to announce that he can sketch, detail | Dresses ready made Collars | SPORTS SUITS FOR WOMEN. Unequaled values. | OUR BASKET line speaks for itself—and our Dolls 
and execute in his own factory any piece of | Caps and to order Cuffs | Imptd. Tweeds, Wool Jerseys, $25 & up, also Man- | are so life-like—you might expect them to; they 
furniture that may be required by a client. | Coats Aprons | nish Sports Coats, Finest Quality, Ready-to-wear | don’t talk—but the prices do. “Write for 1918 
No design is too difficult, no carving too elaborate, | Bonnets Bibs | dept. Sports Shop, 500 5th Ave., 6th Floor, (42d St) | Directory.” Charles Zinn & Co., 893 B’way. N. Y. 
no inlay or painted decoration too intricate for NURSES OUTFITTING ASS'N YE TUNIQUE DRESS hed mone CHINESE. Bungalow Lights, Combina- 
our workers, 425 Fifth Avenue = Summer —— tion Tea & Knitting Stands, Lacquered Door Stops, 
Herts Brothers Co. at 38th St. ‘ool—Comfy—Con Gardening Mats, Shears, etc. Write for circu'ars. 

20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. New York Ye Tunique Pom 53 West tth St., N. Y. | Utilitarian Art Studios, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Hi 
I} Adaptations from the Latest Modes 
“Inconspicuously Smart’ Summer 
styles, that differ in no outward way 
from ‘the prevailing modes, effectively 
conceal the condition and automati- 
cally expand as required. Prices no 
higher than for ordinary clothes. 


Everything for Baby, Too 
If unable to call at any of our stores write 
to Dept. D-10, New York address, for 
“Mater Modes,’’ showing the la‘est Sum- 
mer fashions for_ the expectant mother, as 
l as “Baby Needs, 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W.38th St., NewYork 
17 Nowth State St. 










DETROIT 
255 Woodward Ave. 
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ilver, duplicat le 

Cash paid for old mr a Prag oe a 

false teeth in any condition. I send cash cay goods are j 
received, hold your shipment for 16 days, and ‘tec cash is 
unsatisfactory, will return your goous at my expense. 

ALEX. Loes, Jeweler and Smelter H 

11 Central Avunue Newark, N. J. | 
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NAIL CAKE NAIL WHITENER 
CUTICLE ICE SALVE & ENAMEL 


For fifteen years the four requisites of 
manicuring. Write today for Booklet, 


“WELL KEPT NAILS.”’ 
Lustr-ite preparations for sale 
everywhere, 
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THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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'** Caste 


Three’’ 


is a segment out of the life 
of Hewitt Stevenson, who 
begins by being young, 
pseudo-intellectual, and un- 
social. Hewitt sojourns in 
Alston, Indiana, because his 
father refuses to pay any- 
thing but agricultural 
school expenses, but Hewitt 
has interests other than 
those connected with the 
soil. So he relinquishes 
Chicago as a place of resi- 
dence, and accepts Alston 





as a necessary evil—until a 


woman out of Caste Three 
teaches him that the life led 
by Alston’s leading citizens 
is very fascinating. She 
teaches him other things, 
too. 


Hewitt proceeds to invect!- 
gate Alston sociologically, and 
ends in forgetting to investigate 
himself. But by that time the 
ocean of intellectual achieve- 
ment looks stormy and rough. 
On shore one is at least sure of 
oneself and one’s footing. 
Hewitt chooses. How and why 
he chose as he did is the story. 
“Caste Three” is by a new novy- 
elist with a fresh touch. It is 
published by The Century Co., 
New York, and is sold at all 
bookstores for $1.40. 
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Victor Records 


-the living evidence 
of an artists greatness 





What is it that makes an artist famous? That wins the 
applause of appreciative audiences? That establishes an 
enviable reputation as a great artist in the hearts of music- 


lovers? 

The answer is indelibly inscribed on Victor Records. 
They are the living evidence of an artist’s greatness. They 
reproduce the art of the most famous singers and instru- 
mentalists with unswerving fidelity. 

With a Victrola you can enjoy these superb interpre- 
tations at will right in your own home. But only with the 
V ictrola—for the world’s greatest artists make records for 
the Victrola exclusively. 








Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you 
any music you wish to hear, and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
—$10 to $400. Period styles to order from 
$375 to $950. Saenger Voice Culture Rec- 
ords are invaluable to vocal students—ask 
to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processcs of manufacture, and their use, one with the 
other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 1st of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
this Company only. y 


ictor 
Supremacy 





Victrola XVII, $265 
Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak 
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Kind Hearts and Coronets 


A Movie Scenario, Revealing a Crisis in the Career of New York’s Richest Débutante 


ists are wont to warn us—are wrecked 

by jewelry. Some ladies trace their 
sorrow to sables; while an ecru limousine 
has brought others to the very verge of per- 
dition. ‘Then again, there are cocktails, 
cabarets and cigarettes. 

But—if we may trust the journalists and 
ministers —the supreme lady-wrecker of 
them all, is the virgin white screen found in 
every moving picture theatre. Millions of 
girls—we learn from the Ladies Home 
Journal—must trace to it their shattered 
ideals, their tortured souls, their blighted 
lives. Not wishing to pass the lie at all, we 
still number, in the circle of our acquaint- 
ances, one girl, at least, whose life, far from 
being wrecked, was saved, SAVED—and 
how gloriously saved—by the movies. 

We allude, of course, to Esmé Higgin- 
botham, the debutante. 


Tis lives of many girls—so the novel- 


ORNELIUS HIGGINBOTHAM, the 

great American soap king, had just won 
a 5-spade call—redoubled—while playing 
a rubber of twenty-cent auction in the card 
room of the Union Club. The incident 
lent a final touch to a day of triumph in 
Wail Street, where the magnate had cleaned 
up by knocking Nickel into nothing at all. 
But even the redoubled spade left him a 
little cold, a little unsatisfied. 

Yes, indeed, old Mr. Higginbotham was 
a badly worried man. 

Plunged in a dog-fighting tan coat, and 
the profoundest melancholy, he entered his 
town car—the one with the magenta cur- 
tains, the purple orchids and the gold 
enameled toilet set—ordered Masters to 
drive him home, dismounted, and retired to 
his den, as he called it, where onyx tables, 
moose-heads, paintings by Bou- 
guereau, nudes by Henner, 
ebony what-nots, and parlor or- 
gans (with Easter lilies painted 
on the organ pipes) were dis- 
played in great profusion. 





HE millionaire creator, of 

over twelve brands of soap— 
each brand in three colors, every 
brand and every color war- 
ranted to purify and float—sat 
him down on a Louis XVI fau- 
teuil, patted Hamlet, his great 
Dane, fondly on the head; lit a 
Corona Coronissima, and al- 
lowed his eyes to turn, as if 
drawn by some magnetic power, 
to a painting on the wall. The 
canvas was a full-length por- 
trait, by Sargent, of a girl. It 
hung immediately over the gas- 
log fireplace (with its new pink 
tiles), and represented the one 
great passion of Mr. Higgin- 


botham’s lonely, rich, and widowered life. 

Esmé Higginbotham was the magnate’s 
only child, the bright star of his soapy life. 
She was—next to the pleasure of manu- 
facturing what he always alluded to, in his 
publicity, as “A better bath companion than 
a mermaid; the jumbo size for the old 
folks, and the mignon for the kiddies—it 
never sinks; it cannot harm”—his only joy. 

It was about Esmé’s suitor that the mag- 
nate was troubled. She would inherit the 
largest fortune ever bequeathed to a mortal 
woman. Esmé was an attractive girl. She 
had good looks, good spirits, good teeth, 
and good prospects. She had but one pas- 
sion in life—moving pictures. This passion 
was familiar to all who knew her. 


HE never tired of the movies. In dreams 

she thought nothing of jumping off the 
Woolworth Building on to an overhead tele- 
phone wire. She spent many nights in un- 
coupling the fatal car from the Oklahoma 
Limited. She had disguised herself as a 
seal in order to strangle a member of the 
Kaiser’s family who happened to be touring 
the Arctic. The side of a building meant 
nothing to her but an invitation to walk up 
it. A runaway motor car tempted her in- 
fallibly to lie down just in front of it. 

But now the scene is England, old Eng- 
land, the estate of the Duke of St. Noet’s at 
Stubblefield, Wooversley Manor, Hants. 
The Duke is only twenty-three. He has 
been blessed with thirteen country-places,— 
and no money to run them with. For the 
past two years he has had but one thought— 
how to win the hand of the rich, very rich, 
disgustingly rich, Esmé. Chancing to hear 
of Esmé’s passion for movies, he has spent 
six months in preparing moving picture 





Drawn ty FISH 


“And, in the spring, you and I will live on the Thames, and 
you will punt me up and down the calm and placid river” 


films showing his estates in all their be- 
wildering variety: his yachting quarters at 
Cowes, his house in Belgrave Square, his 
moor in Scotland, his pheasant shooting in 
Hampshire, his villa at Trouville, his chalet 
at St. Moritz, his palace at Cannes, his cot- 
tage at Brighton, and—not to mention them 
«ll—his noble estate in Hants. 


IS Grace has crossed the Atlantic; met 

the heiress, and been invited to dine 
with her and papa, en famille. ° 
The dinner is now over, and the Duke has 
suggested that he telephone his valet at the 
Ritz to bring around his moving picture 
apparatus. Great joy on the part of Esmé. 
Great joy on the part of the Duke! ‘Ha, 
ha!” he cries, ‘‘the money is almost in sight.” 
Ten-thirty has arrived. Darkness in the 
great and impressive drawing room of Mr. 
Higginbotham, who is seated front. Back 
of him—hand in hand and head to head— 
Esmé and His Grace, the former in the 
throes of a great passion (the movies—not 
the Duke), seeing the ducal estates fly by. 


*€ AS my bride,” a voice was breathing in 
the darkness, ‘‘you would be, actual- 
ly, the twenty-third lady in all England. 
You would go in to dinners before Lloyd 
George. We will live three months in 
London, and one month in each of our other 
estates,—and, in the spring, you and I will 
live on the Thames, and you will punt me 
up and down the calm and placid river.” 
“Stop! Stop the movies! Stop every- 
thing!” the maiden cried. “I can’t marry 





vou! It is over! Leave the house! Dad, 
let’s get out the pinochle pack!” 
Horror on the face of His Grace. “My 


God, the cash is slipping from my grasp.” 


‘Boia hours have passed. The 
soap king is in his daugh- 
ter’s baby-blue boudoir. “And 
now, kiddie mine, tell me, tell 
me frankly, why did you de- 
cide to can the Duke?” 

‘Why, dad, you don’t suppose 
I’d spend my life in hopping 
around to all those outlandish 
places, all over the wilds of 
Europe, do you?” 

“Why not, my darling?” 


“No, my angel, I don’t get 
you at all. Here is a Duke, and 
one of the very good ones, I am 
told, who wants to marry you, 
honorably, and you—” 

“Oh, daddy, my poor old 
darling, don’t you see that, if 
I lived in any of those out-of- 
the-way estates of his, I’d always 
be two weeks late in getting my 
copy of Vanity Fair!” 


“Don’t you understand, dad ?”’ 
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Silverware 
is Sound Economy 


— particularly in such es- 
sential things as tableware, 
for it ensures several gener- 
ations of use from a single 
expenditure, yielding divi- 
dends of service out of all 
proportion to the investment 


Riches 


Sferlin 1g Silverware 


is sold everywhere by leading jewel- 
ers and bears this trade-marko 


LO 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 
]7-19 Maiden Lane 
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WARNING 


Every German or Austrian in the United States 
unless known by years of association to be abso- 
lutely loyal should be treated as a potential spy. 

Be on the alert. Keep your eyes and ears open. 
Take nothing for granted. Energy and alertness 
may save the life of your son, your husband or 
your brother. 

The enemy is engaged in making war in this 
country, in transmitting news to Berlin, and in 
spreading peace propaganda, as well as lies about 
the condition and morale of American military 
forces. 

Whenever any suspicious act, or disloyal word 
comes to your notice, communicate at once with 
the Vigilance Corps of the American Defense 
Society, with the police department, the local 
office of the Department of Justice, or with the 
national headquarters of the American Defense 
Society, 44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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The Case of Leonard Wood 


Why are His Military Genius and Great Experience Not Put to Their Fullest Use? 


HEN civilized Europe went to war 

\\ against Germany, the world predicted 

a short war. Public opinion, supported 
by the world’s ablest statesmen, confidently 
predicted peace within nine months. But there 
was one man in England, a soldier—if not a 
military genius, at least a proven organizer of 
men, a man of vision, and a student,—who, un- 
moved by popular opinion or the views of any 
statesman, confidently predicted at least three 
years of war. That man was Kitchener of 
Khartoum. 

The world was incredulous, it had a ten- 
dency to mock. But the British Civil Gov- 
ernment, itself unbelieving, nevertheless knew 
that this quiet soldier had acquired, through 
years of study and of observation, a thorough 
knowledge of the military forces of Europe; 
the points of strength and of weakness of the 
various belligerents. 

He might be right; he might be wrong. But 
whether right or wrong, the British Empire 
could not suffer by accepting his opinion and 
advice. So the Government accepted Kitchen- 
er’s theory and began its preparations for a 
long war. And the task of organizing and 
training the vast army which would be needed 
was given to Kitchener, the man who had con- 
ceived its necessity, and whose experience and 
proven ability as an organizer, this army so 
sorely needed. And it is largely Kitchener’s 
army which is now fighting in France; Kitch- 
ener’s army which, in these trying days, is 
standing between the Hun and the coast of 
France, between civilization and barbarism. 

In the United States we have, too, a Kitchen- 
er! A thorough military student, a man with 
the vision to see, and the courage to express 
his views, even though they may be contrary 
to those of the Government at the moment— 
as, be it remembered, were Kitchener’s—a man 
who is also a proven organizer. That man is 
General Leonard Wood. 


ENERAL WOOD’S record in the United 

States Army is one of long, continuous 
and brilliant service. He first came into promi- 
nence in 1886, in the campaign of General 
Nelson A. Miles against Geronimo, where he 
served with the late General—then Captain 
Lawton. In writing to General Miles after 
Geronimo’s capture, Lawton made the follow- 
img comment on Wood’s work: “He sought 
the most difficult and most dangerous work, 
and, by his determination and courage, rendered 


By J. B. W. GARDINER 


a successful issue of the campaign possible.” 

When the Indian campaigns were concluded, 
Wood continued in the service, as a surgeon, 
until our war with Spain, in 1898, when he 
entered the ranks of the volunteers in command 
of the Rough Riders. While in Cuba he was 
given the rank of Major General of Volunteers. 
After the surrender of Santiago, which prac- 
tically ended the Spanish War, General Shaf- 
ter, the Commander in Chief of the American 
forces, said, in a cable to the Secretary of War, 
that “they (Generals Wood and Lawton) are 
the two best men in the army here.’? These 
are but two of the many instances, of the high 
esteem in which he was held by his command- 
ing officers. Both, it may be noted, were for 
military services in the field. 

But, apart from his field service record, Gen- 
eral Wood has gained great distinction as an 
administrative officer. After the treaty of peace 
with Spain, in the interregnum before the gov- 
ernment of Cuba was turned over to the na- 
tives, General Wood was appointed Governor 
General of Cuba, taking office in this capacity 
in December, 1899. He held this office until 
the formal transfer of the Government was 
made. 


T is doubtful if the history of this country 
contains a record of more brilliant adminis- 
trative work. Cuba, at that time, was a coun- 
try infested with plague and disease. Yellow 
fever, which annually killed more people than 
our total casualty list in the Spanish War, was 
rampant. The larger cities were literal pest 
holes. There was no government, no officials, 
no instrumentalities other than the United 
States Army through which order could be en- 
forced, and, of course, no judicial system, since 
there were no laws to be either obeyed or 
broken. 

The country was largely in ruins (except 
the larger towns), agriculture had dwindled 
until production of food stuffs was negligible; 
hunger and starvation were found on every 
hand. Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more complete condition of chaos. The en- 
tire island, and every function of government, 
had to be re-moulded and remade, beginning 
at the absolute zero. Under the Wood régime, 
yellow fever was stamped out completely, the 
cities throughout the island were cleaned out, 
and a complete and modern system of sanita- 
tion installed in the entire island. 

Under General Wood’s administration, a 


constitution was drawn up and a government 
shaped very much along the lines of our own. 
A legal code was perfected, and a workable 
electoral system evolved, with proper laws for 
its administration. 

When General Wood transferred the Gov- 
ernnment of Cuba to its owners and sailed for 
the United States, he left behind him a new 
nation, the various departments of whose Gov- 
ernment were functioning smoothly and effi- 
ciently. Of General Wood’s work in Cuba, 
Elihu Root said: ‘Out of an utterly prostrate 
colony a free republic was built up,—the work 
being done with such signal ability, integrity 
and success that the new nation started under 
more favorable conditions than has ever before 
been the case in any single instance among her 
fellow Spanish-American republics.” 

In recognition of his services, Wood was 
made a Brigadier General in the regular estab- 
lishment, in 1901, and a Major General in 
1903. Six years later—in 1909, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the General Staff; but, in 
1914, he was put in command of a department 
because, as the Secretary of War stated, since 
the Chief of Staff was the personal military 
adviser of the Secretary of War, he should be 
persona grata, which we may therefore assume 
that General Wood was not. This was the 
department of the East, a department which in 
1917 was to assume a vital importance in our 
war preparations, but which in 1914 had no 
distinctive position in relation to the other 
departments. 


ENERAL WOOD’S most conspicuous ser- 
vice to his country has been his persistent 
efforts to induce America to take their military 
situation seriously, and to undertake some com- 
mon-sense measures of preparedness. As far 
back as 1912, in a speech at Los Angeles, he 
spoke in behalf of a measure creating a re- 
serve army of 600,000 men. In 1913, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing two camps for university 
men where the rudimentary training for offi- 
cers could be given. 

He appreciated, far in advance of any of 
the countries now numbered among the Allies, 
that the great difficulty of all the Allies would 
be in finding officers to command the units of 
the huge army that war with a great power 
would involve. 

It was because of his sympathy and inspira- 
tion that the series of ‘“‘Business Men’s Camps” 
was born. In 1915, (Continued on page 94) 
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GREAT GUNS 


As the principal defic- 
iency of our new armies 
is artillery, both heavy 
and light, many private 
factories and all the goy- 
ernment arsenals are now 
working night and day 
in the manufacture of 
ordnance. Here is a pic. 
ture of one of the most 
important types of heavy 
artillery, in an early 
stage of manufacture, 
The great steel gun is 
being turned on a giant 
lathe. When the many 
processes through which 
it must pass have been 
completed, the finished 
article will be sent 
abroad, mounted on a rail- 
way truck, camouflaged, 
znd shunted to where it 
will do the most good, 
—or harm, depending on 
your point of view 


Our Government and Our War Artists 


Why Not Follow the Example of the French, Who Know How to Get the Job Done? 


E-can always learn from the French. 

If art is concerned in any way they al- 

ways do the right thing. From the be- 
ginning of the war their artists have been the 
eyes of the nation. Many painters did their 
share of fighting in the trenches, and then were 
detached to campaign with a sketch-book, in- 
stead of a rifle. It was after he had become 
familiar with French methods that General 
Pershing despatched his request to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, to send him a batch 
of artists, and intimated that the first call 
would probably be followed by other similar 
requests in the future. Our artists will be 
successful if they are used in the French way; 
they won’t be if any other method is followed. 

Among the French artists who have been 
official military painters with the forces, are 
Francois Flamang, a sort of Head of Depart- 
ment; Charles Duval, the first to be appointed 
to the work, who served for two years; Charles 
Hofbauer, who began with his share of ordi- 
nary, or rather extraordinary fighting, and then 
was detached from active service; Renouard, 
Lucien Jonas and M. Scott. These and many 
others—some of them, like Dufy, only practic- 
ing their profession when they laid aside their 
guns—have served as a sort of publicity com- 
mittee to reveal what the authorities wished to 
have known, at home and abroad, of the char- 
acteristics and ways of the men who were in 
the struggle to save the race and the future of 
civilization. 

Our idea in America is to pick a war artist 
as we would pick a man for a commission and 
active service of the most strenuous sort. But 
that is not the way the French go about it. 
They select older men, in art, as well as the 
youngsters. Their artists are not put under 
military commanders. One of them is sent, let 
us say, to a certain part of the front. He 


reports to the general, shows his credentials, 
gets an orderly and possibly the use of a car, 
and is turned loose to follow his own devices 
and pick out his subjects as he sees fit. Of 
course some limitations are placed on his move- 
ments. One duty of the orderly is to see that 
his charge does not permit his zeal or his 
curiosity to get the better of reasonable discre- 
tion in the matter of safety. 


HE French know that the artist is the best 

judge as to the things pertaining to his own 
trade. For what a first-class artillery man 
might consider a fine subject for a drawing, 
might have nothing in it whatever for the man 
with the pencil, and the other way about. 

It falls to the French artists to make what 
may be called the record—to take those on the 
battlefield, in imagination, who have not had 
the chance to go there; to show the details of 
life at the front, or to make passionate the 
sense of seeing, by putting down the very de- 
tails that the camera, for one reason or another, 
is bound to miss. One reason of the failure of 
the camera and the value of the artist, is that 
modern warfare is largely a case of men fight- 
ing out of sight of each other. A great battle- 
field is, most of the time, something without 
details, a drab monotony. The thrilling things 
happen where the camera cannot be taken. 
But sometimes they occur where they can be 
seen by the man with the trained eye, and the 
gift for selection, the man) who accumulates 
impressions and uses them at his leisure. 

But the official French artist has another 
function. It is his duty to acquire such experi- 
ence as will enable him to be in a position, 
when the time comes, to do the work that shall 
commemorate some of the great moments. To 
do this it is necessary for him to be free from 
the absorption in special details of duty which 


keeps the man who is actually fighting from see- 
ing much of what is going on. A French war 
artist is really an amateur staff officer at large. 


T is to the credit of our Canadian neigh- 

bors that they have learned from the French, 
faster than we have done, the importance of 
getting the best available war artists to com- 
memorate their notable fighting in a permanent 
form. They began by asking for, and getting, 
Augustus John, the Welsh leader of the young 
English group of painters. He is now at the 
front with the honorary rank of Major, and 
has been commissioned to do a battle decora- 
tion for the Parliament Building at Ottawa. 
Jacob Epstein, the leading English sculptor 
who went into the service with the Middlesex 
Jewish regiment, has also been detached and 
has gone to the front with the Canadian forces 
as an official artist. 

If we would only decide to take a tip from 
the wise and experienced French; select the 
best artists possible and not bother about mili- 
tary subordination or requirements, there is no 
reason in the world why our painters and 
sculptors should not give an account of them- 
selves that would be satisfying to everybody 
concerned. But we won’t get the right men so 
long as there is any chance of their having their 
work cut out for them, or of their being or- 
dered around by officers who regard them, at 
best, as necessary evils. 

Our military authorities must learn, as the 
French know, that there is an imaginative side 
to the great war which can be handled only by 
artists. The same theory of ‘leave them 
alone” should be applied when the government 
calls on painters, lithographers, illustrators 
and sculptors to give their aid in the work of 
stimulating our posters, showbills and other 
patriotic artistic activities at home. 
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An Armored Crider si Dry Desk 


From a Lithograph by Joseph Pennell 





ived the greatest measure of art of -lithography and etching than any man-in-this country. It is a hopeful 
public approval was Mr. Pennell’s highly impressive drawing of two United — sign for our artistic propaganda that men of his calibre are beginning to take 
States warships. The poster was entitled “Provide the Sinews of War.’ Mr. a practical interest in our patriotic activities. The drawing shown on this page 
Pennell is today the first of American lithographers and has done more for the is one of a series of lithographs recently made by him for the Government. 


HE Liberty Loan poster which perhaps rece 
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“For married couples of 
moderate means, finish 
off with War Fruit” 





How to Live in War Time 


Hints for Patriotic Women Based on Information From the Latest Ladies Magazines 


as the proper conservation and economy 

of food resources. Every good house- 
keeper will devote her attention to the problem 
of serving meals which, while simple and 
wholesome and offering a maximum of nutri- 
tion with a minimum of display, are neverthe- 
less sufficiently nitrogenous to be at least as 
little unpalatable as things less inexpensive. 
Such, at least, we understand to be the prob- 
lem. In order to aid in this good work we 
have prepared and we append herewith a few 
suggestive menus for simple home meals. We 
take no credit—or very littlke—for our trouble 
in preparing these war menus. Indeed, they 
are in every case practically copies of the War 
Menus that are being thought out by our es- 
teemed contemporaries. Let us offer first: 


Simple Family Breakfast 


Cereal 
War Bread 
War Chicken Liver en Brochette with Poached War 
ees 
War Buckwheat Pancakes with Maple Syrup 
War Coffee or War Chocolate, 


N vas the pr is so important in war time 


and, for married couples of moderate means, 
finish off with War Fruit. 

A quiet breakfast of this sort will be found, 
after a few experiments, just as satisfying as 
the heavy and needlessly expensive ones served 
on so many tables before the war. 


Plain Luncheons for Four 
Monday 


Consommé War Soup 
Brook War Trout, Sauté 


Tuesday 
Potage Croute au Pot 
Beef War Steak with War 


Meuniére Mushrooms 
War Lamb Cutlets aux Fresh War Asparagus au 
Petits Pois Beurre 
War Coffee with War Peach Méringue 4a la 
Cream Guerre 
War Cigars War Coffee 


§ Horne luncheons for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and the other days are similar. After 
our readers have eaten these, if they like them, 
we might be able to work out a few little War 
Dinners. But perhaps such of our readers as 
get the idea of the War Luncheons could think 
out the ground plan of a Simple Sample War 
Dinner for themselves. If not, the services of 
any good first-class chef would be of use. 


Household Service 


HE reduction of the cost of household 

service is one of the first and most obvious 
economies demanded by the War Crisis. Our 
lady readers, we are well aware, are already 
making every conceivable effort in this direc- 
tion. We know of one who, although a lady 
of means, has actually dusted her own bed- 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


room every morning since war was declared, 


without any further help than having a woman, 


in to clean it on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Her own servants have often begged 
her to desist, but she felt that it was her duty 
to dust her own room, and that in doing so she 
would be taking her share in the great national 
effort. 

Another lady of our acquaintance grinds her 
own coffee every day; still another, from the 
moment war was declared, has been lacing her 
own boots; and a third insists on feeding her 
own canary. Several of our readers—we are 
personally aware—water their own flowers, 
and one of the wealthiest of them has insisted 
on planting her own bulbs in the beds on the 
lawn, with no other help whatever than to have 
her coachman hold the bulbs and the gardener 
dig the holes. 

These, however, are exceptional cases. Many 
women are too busy with various kinds of war 
work to be able to find time for plain house- 
hold duties such as bulb planting and coffee 
grinding, without a serious loss of national 
efficiency. But, even here, the same patriotic 
spirit can be manifested in other ways. No 
woman of means and station would willingly 
consent to inflict hardship on others by dis- 
missing the servants in her employ, but at the 
same time a useful purpose may be served by 
reducing their wages and lengthening their 
hours. We know of one patriotic woman who, 
on the outbreak of war, called all her servants 
together, or as many of them as she could find, 
and told them that while averse to making 
anything like a per capita reduction of wages, 
as she had seen recommended in the news- 
papers, she would expect them to accept a lit- 
tle less every month. 





The Question of Dress 


E are certain that all our lady readers 
will feel that there is no department of 
life in which war time economy and sacrifice 
are more in keeping than in the matter of 
dress. Every woman feels that here, at any 
rate, a very serious saving may be made. At 
the same time every woman desires, and quite 
rightly, to look as smart as possible and to 
wear on any particular occasion something 
which, however simple in contour and confec- 
tion, may at least be stamped with the cachet 
of fashion. 
The suggestions which we have to offer un- 
der this head can lay no claim whatever to 
being original. We have gathered them, as 


we have all our material, from our contempo- 





raries. Indeed, it is possible that we may, 
here and there, have misunderstood and repro- 
duced wrongly the journals which we can only 
attempt to imitate, but never hope to equal. 

We would suggest, however, as the most ap- 
propriate war costume for the earlier hours of 
a busy day—say from 9:30 to 10:30—a loung- 
ing robe and boudoir cap of some plain war 
material, such as pure silk, either drawn down 
over the ears or not. This may be followed by 
a simple one-piece breakfast gown of some 
plain war design. 

For morning shopping and the street, we 
know of nothing better than a simple two- 
piece blouse worn over a tunic skirt of guimpe 
or foulard. That is to say, there may be better 
things but we do not know of them. 

After this we suggest a change into a simple 
war gown suitable for eating a war lunch. 
This gown may be exchanged in the afternoon 
for a box-pleated, two-sided, double-ended 
skirt and jacket made in six sections. If this 
is wrong, the fault is noi ours. 

These four costumes should carry a busy 
woman through the day. We cannot say that 
more than four dresses are needed between 
breakfast and dinner. If they are worn, it 
must be without our recommendation. 





For the Evening 


OR the dinner dress itself, we can make but 

few suggestions. Here every woman, having 
denied herself during the daytime by the sim- 
plicity of her costume, may well claim the right 
to exercise in the choice of her dinner dress a 
certain latitude of individual taste. All that 
we can advise is that, while the material should 
be of the best, the extent and quantity of it 
should be kept strictly within bounds. 

But while there are very rigid limits in the 
economies which our lady readers are able to 
effect in their own dress, we are of opinion 
that much may be done by them as useful war 
work in the supervision of their husbands’ cos- 
tume. At the present time all women, even the 
richest, are accustomed io have their costumes 
altered, retrimmed and readjusted, with a small 
addition here or a trifling insertion there so 
that almost from day to day a pleasing aspect 
of novelty is presented. 

Nothing of this has yet been done for the 
costumes of the men. The office suit, the golf 
costume, the dinner jacket and the spring over- 
coat remain exactly as they came from the 
tailor till the time when they are finally dis- 
carded. This is a great error and a social 

vaste. And here (Continued on page 84) 
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“Courage, mes braves! 
Jarrive!” 


A lithograth by Lucien Jonas, 
one of the ablest of the French 
official war painters 
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I FOUND an acorn to-day. 
Green 

In the center. 

No, on the end. 

And what is the name of the bridge? 
This is what we say. 

“The Great American Army,”— 

This is what we say. 


I write to loan. 
We do work so well. 
And what must we do? 


In the world. 
What do you call them? 








The Great American Army 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 


Plates. 

And where do you use them? 
In guns. 

The French pronounce it Guns. 
So do the English. 

What do the boys say? 

“Can we?” 


In the middle. 

Or in the middle. 

The Great American Army. 
Nestles in the middle. 

We have hope; 

Certainly— 

And Success! 


ERTRUDE STEIN, the first 

and most representative of the 
so-called cubists in prose, has, since 
the outbreak of the war, been living 
in France and working in war relief 
cs an ambulance driver. Few Amer- 
ican women have taken a more active 
part in the conflict than she. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, the continued 
arrival of our troops in France has 
inspired her to compose this poem. 




















The Spoiled Child of the War 


America Has the Draft, and Canada Has Conscription, So Why Not Ireland? 


of the great German advance in the battle 
of Flanders, that Field Marshal Haig, evi- 
dently inspired by the great precedent of Joffre 
at the Marne, issued the order in which he 
called upon his troops to hold fast, with their 
backs to the wall, and fight it out to the last 
man. Foch’s reinforcements were at hand, 
and the three weeks’ tension—from March 21 
—experienced by the public in Great Britain, 
France and America was about to end. 

On the same day the House of Commons 
passed the Irish Conscription clause of the 
Man Power Bill, amid the frantic protests of 
the Irish Nationalists. William Duke, the 
chief secretary, announced that a Home Rule 
Bill would at once be introduced by the Gov- 
ernment, and even expressed the hope that an 
Irish Parliament would be sitting in College 
Green, in Dublin, before compulsory service 
on the part of the young unmarried men of 
Ireland was made imperative. 

The conscription measure was_ rushed 
through both Houses of Parliament in a few 
days; received the royal assent, and so became 
law. 

After nearly four years of war, Ireland was 
at last put on an equality with the rest of the 
United Kingdom and was brought face to face 
with the necessity of doing its duty by the 
Allies and against Germany. Taking for their 
guide the majority report of the Convention 
“to consider plans for an Irish Parliament”, 
also presented on April 12th, by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, a committee of the Cabinet, headed 
by Austin Chamberlain, set to work, at once, 
to construct an Irish Parliament Bill. Speak- 
ing for Ulster, Sir Edward Carson declared 
that winning the war was the only thing of 
importance, and admitted ironically that he 
would rather be ruled by his fellow country- 
men of the South—even by the Sinn Feiners— 
than by Germans. 


|’ was on April 12, at the high water mark 


LOYD GEORGE had accomplished the 
most brilliant coup of his public life. He 
had overcome the opposition of the leading 
Unionists to Home Rule by showing the neces- 
sity of conscription in Ireland—for men were 
needed. He had offered to the Irish, in return 
for fighting material, the self government for 
which they had been clamoring for over a hun- 
dred years. But the Nationalist M. P.’s, led 
by Dillon and Devlin—unworthy successors to 
Redmond—packed their bags, and rushed back 
to Ireland to arouse the country against con- 
scription. 

Joining forces with their former foes the 
Sinn Feiners—the Republicans, commonly 
called the “Irish Bolsheviki”—pledges to re- 
sist the law were signed all over the South, 
East and West, on Sunday, April 21. All 
“Treland’s rights’”’ were forgotten but one—her 
“right” to refuse to help France, America, 
Great Britain and Italy to drive the Prussians 
from French, Belgian, Serbian and Rumanian 
territory. 

In the case of the spoiled child of the great 
war, everything was proposed, from open re- 
bellion to passive resistance. At a meeting of 


the leaders, held in the Mansion House, in 
Dublin, the most amazing expedient of all was 





By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


solemnly suggested, and as solemnly agreed to. 
The Lord Mayor of the city was appointed to 
go to Washington and call for the intervention 
of the President of the United States. Mr. 
Wilson, the active Commander-in-chief of the 
American Army and Navy; who had demanded 
war with Germany, who had declared that there 
could be no peace with the Hohenzollerns, and 
who had approved of the American draft, was 
to be persuaded, according to this mad dream, 
that it was his duty to extend his high patron- 
age to the healthy slackers of the South of 
Treland. 

The head of a nation, which was raising 
millions of men to fight the common enemy, 
was to veto the act of Parliament calling a few 
hundred thousand Irish to the colors. Fur- 
thermore, the representative of the Corporation 
of Dublin was to teach the President how to 
improve on his powers as set down in the 
American Constitution. 

All the British self-governing Dominions be- 
yond the Seas have favored Home Rule for 
Ireland. The Parliaments of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, at one 
time or another, have passed resolutions on 
the subject. But of late, there has been a grow- 
ing impatience, verging on acute irritation, in 
these countries over the determination of the 
various sorts.of Nationalists in Ireland to have 
special treatment accorded to themselves dur- 
ing the war. 


EFORE we went in, thousands of men of 
Irish descent, living here, crossed into 
Canada, and went to France with the ‘“Prin- 
cess Pats”, the Canadian Gordon Highlanders, 
the American Battalion, and the other Domin- 
ion regiments. Men of Irish race carried an 
Irish flag into action at Vimy Ridge, and 
covered it with glory before they got to the 
top. The Royal Irish Guards were in the thick 
of the fighting of France’s original ‘‘contempti- 
ble little army”, at Ypres. Men with Irish 
names under Botha and Smuts helped to bun- 
dle the Germans out of Africa, bag and bag- 
gage. Others of the same sort, from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were in the desperate 
and bloody Dardanelles adventure, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and at the capture of Jerusalem. 

One of the first regiments from New York 
to represent the United States on General Per- 
shing’s part of the line, was the “Fighting 
Sixty-ninth”, the members of which, though 
Irish, could never be accused of having any 
excessive love for England, but who have not 
allowed that to stand in the way of the hatred 
of the Lutheran wreckers of Rheims, the jailers 
of Cardinal Mercier and the bombers of 
Venice. 

With no conscription for nearly four years; 
with former tenants turned into owners of their 
farms, all over Ireland—under the Wyndham 
Land Law—with the people free from most of 
the restrictions that interfgre with the daily 
life of the individual, high or low, in England, 
Wales and Scotland; with plenty to eat and 
plenty to drink—especially the latter —lIreland 
is for the first time in history soundly prosper- 
ous. Everything that she can produce and 
wants to sell is gobbled up by England. Great 
tracts of land have been taken out of grazing 
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and put under cultivation. Lands that yielded 
little before have been made productive. Never 
before was there such a demand for her horses 
and cattle, her sheep and her pigs, and they 
never fetched such prices. ; 







UT although one after another of her old 
“wrongs” have been righted, she still 
broods upon them. With an Irish Parliament 
in sight she still thinks of the perfidy of those 
who brought about the Act of Union of 1800, 
The landlord in Ireland will soon be as extinet 
as the Dodo, but she still talks about the hor- 
rors of eviction. For generations the traditional 
friend of France and America, she would be 
willing to see France and America beaten, as 
long as Great Britain shared in the defeat. In 
the greatest crisis in the history of the world 
romantic Ireland has been deluded into be- 
lieving that she has a right to think only of 
herself. 

What is the Irish grievance that has made 
the Sinn Feiners and their near allies, the 
former Constitutional Home Rulers, forget the 
“Wild Geese” who went to France to help the 
French to victory at Fontenoy, and to forget 
the Irish Brigade that helped to save the Amer- 
ican Union in our Civil War? Is it the As- 
quith Home Rule Law, which was held up 
until the present great struggle should be over? 
If it is, then there never was a grievance so 
slight. For it would be hard to find a sensible 
advocate of Home Rule who could find any 
reasonable argument in favor of a measure 
which has had the misfortune to be almost 
entirely without funds. 

It was a case of better dead. 

It was quite different with the new Home 
Rule scheme, drawn up by the Convention, pre- 
sided over by Sir Horace Plunkett, in the Re- 
gents’ Hall in Trinity College, Dublin. Lloyd 
George had virtually said: ‘All right: the 
misfortune of Ireland is that stupid outsiders 
have tried to govern clever Irishmen, and 
failed. Now let the clever Irishmen get to- 
gether and decide what they want.” 

Well, every branch of public life was repre- 
sented, except the Sinn Feiners, who did not 
want Home Rule, but did want an Irish Re- 
public, under the protection, if you please, of 
the dear Germans, who had financed and ar- 
ranged the outbreak of Easter, 1916, and repre- 
sented plain treachery to ruined Belgium and 
agonizing France, both of whom were strug- 
gling for their very existence. 








IR HORACE PLUNKETT, who guided 

the deliberations of the convention which 
supplied the materials for a reasonable settle- 
ment, is one of the most disinterested of Irish- 
men. Though a conservative, nobody has ever 
doubted his patriotism. He taught Colonel 
Roosevelt most of what he knows about the con- 
servation of national resources. That there is 
genius in his family is shown by the fact that 
he is the uncle of Lord Dunsany, the dramatist 
and soldier: That he is a man of vision is 
demonstrated by the fact that he discovered 
George Russell, A.E., who is not only a great 
poet, but a brilliant economist. Between them, 
while at the Irish Agricultural Department, 
they succeeded in go-(Continued on page 90) 
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MAUHICtE GOLOBERG 


Mme. Yorska as Salome 
The Heroine of Oscar Wilde’s Sinister Tragedy, Which Has Recently 


Been Produced With Success by the Washi 


ngton Square Players 
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The first thrill, of course,—for any 
débutante who becomes a _ full- 
fledged nurse at the French front— 
comes at the moment when, for the 
first time, she sees herself all 
starched up and with a very definite 
idea of what Joan of Arc did and 
a grim determination to do like- 
wise. This is the thrill anticipatory 


But the greatest thrill of all is when ths 
young nurse is allowed to administer first aid 
somewhere in France,—in the very midst of 
bursting shrapnel and the sound of howling 
shells. It is the rule of civilized warfare 
that the wounded must be tended as they are 
found, regardless of whether they be friend or 
foe. Thus, even the mascot of a German regi- 
ment—which regiment is, praise be to Allah, 
in flight—is entitled to all a débutante nurse’s 
scientific skill and gentlest ministrations. 
This is the thrill womanly, and Dutiful 


Thrills in the Life of a.Red Cross Nurse 


VANITY FAIR 


The next thrill comes at the first 
sight of blood. This incident usu- 
ally occurs when the young doctor 
asks for an instrument, and the 
débutante nurse, while snatching a 
glance at the younger doctor, pre- 
sents the blade to the operating sur- 
geon as if she were going over the 
top. This is the thrill sanguinary 








One of the pleasantest of all thrills 
is when the nurse first feels the 
pulse of a wounded French officer. 
This operation is performed by 
gradually allowing the hand to slip 
from the wrist to the palm which 
should be held softly for three 
minutes. This is the thrill amatory 





Sketches by Gordon Conway 


T seems that New York is well in the lead in the matter of sending nurses 
to the French front. Half of them—if we can trust the society journals and 
the pictures in the Sunday supplements—are recruited from the upper walks of 
our most fashionable society. Society débutantes must, it would appear, form 
a very large proportion of the female population of France. And there is good 
reason for this; for it is a known fact that a New York débutante can stand 


lcnger hours, eat unhealthier food, and deal intelligently with a greater variety 
of men, than any other type of the human species. A career in New York society 
ought to be the best possible training for a career at the front, for the reason that 
in each of them endurance, nerve, and the incessant companionship of men, are 
prime essentials to success. Here are four scenes representing four distinct, 
standard, and recognized thrills which come to every débutante nurse at the front. 
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To the average American business man, the great problem of the day is whether or not the ancient Roman 
Senate was, speaking by and large, better or worse than our own little group of comedians at Washington 


The United States Senate Chamber 


How M. T. Cicero Would Fare at the Hands of Our Senators at Washington 


HEATRICAL seasons may vary in qual- 

Tis from year to year. In fact, they do. 

And even “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” 

as performed this season in Massilon, Ohio, by 

the Number 6 Road Company, lacked some of 

its old dash and spirit, although the same 
lines were there. 

But there is one organization which always 
runs true to form, regardless of changes in the 
cast or revisions in the book. Why withhold 
its name any longer simply to heighten the 
rhetorical suspense? 

In so many words, I refer to the Congress 
of the United States. 

Yes, you can always find something merry 
going on in the dual bill at the National Capi- 
tal. In the House—for lovers of the big, 
noisy type of extravaganza, with smoking al- 
lowed in the first twenty-five rows; and in the 
Senate—for those who like their comedy neat, 
and produced in an intimate, fratty style by a 
small cast of consistent comedians. 

To one who is steeped in the classics,—as is 
the average business man of to-day,—there can 
not help but arise the question of whether or 
not the ancient Roman Senate was better, or 
worse than our own. And, once this question 
has arisen in one’s mind, it is impossible to 
down it. I have known men of affairs, busy 
captains (and first lieutenants) of industry, 
who have gone about, day after day, mutter- 
ing to themselves, “I wonder if the Roman 
Senators were anything like as funny as the 
bunch at Washington?” until they were mere 
shadows of their former selves. 

This question is, therefore, a very vital one 
at this time, so vital that I feel justified in de- 
voting a fair amount of space to it. I shall 
try to work up a little nugget of satire in this 
article, and show, in a vivid manner, just 
what chance an ancient Roman orator would 
stand if he started in to deliver one of his 
classic speeches in the Senate chamber at 
Washington—in the face of its daily program. 

I can think of no safer Roman orator to pick 
out, for this experiment, than old Dr. Cicero, 
and no more fitting speech than his little heart- 
to-heart talk in favor of the proposed Manilian 
Law, which, as we all remember—by referring 
to the encyclopedia volume entitled ‘Cal to 
Cle’—was a bit of legislation designed to 
make Lieut. Col. Pompey a Generalissimo and 
speed up the war program against Mithridatic 
Kultur. 

Let us consider, then, that the Hon. M. T. 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


Cicero, senior Senator from Rome, has an- 
nounced that, on Tuesday afternoon, he will 
address the Senate of the United States on 
the Manilian Law. 

Let us go even further, and consider that 
it is Tuesday afternoon. 


S Mr. Cicero begins, there are four Sena- 
tors in the Senate Chamber at Washing- 
ton. Three are of Mr. Cicero’s party and are 
seated behind him, matching quarters. The 
other is an opposition Senator who sits across 
the room with his feet on his desk, reading a 
newspaper and eating a cigar. A dozen page- 
boys are engaged in shooting pennies, behind 
the President’s desk, laughing merrily. The 
Presiding Officer is on the point of beating 
himself at Canfield, whistling softly through 
his teeth the while. 

This performance continues throughout Ci- 
cero’s entire peroration. In the meantime, 
additional Senators have been pushing their 
way through the swinging doors, some taking 
their seats and opening their mail, others con- 
gregating in juntas in the aisles and telling 
each other the one about the two Irishmen who 
were walking down the street and met a beau- 
tiful girl with very low skirts. 

The fine points of the opening paragraphs, 
including exhortations (vocative-plural) to, ‘““O 
Romans! O Senators,” are thus completely 
lost. For the sake of getting on with this 
story, however, we shall have to consider that 
some of the Senators have taken their seats 
and are paying attention. 

To continue, then, in the rowdy manner of 
that leading American funny paper, the Con- 
gressional Record: 


Mr. Cicero. Thus, D Romans, you per- 
ceive what the case is. Now, consider what 
you ought to do. It seems to me that I ought 
to speak, in the first place, of the sori (kind 
of) of war that exists; in the second place, 
of its importance, and lastly, of the selection of 
a general. It is— 

Mr. BiEvitcH. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Rome yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. Cicero. Sure. 

Mr. BievitcH. I should like to ask the 
Senator, simply for my own information, if he 
is referring to the present war, or to the Sec- 
ond Punic War. 


Mr. Cicero. I was going on to explain, 
although I thought that I had made myself 
clear on that point. The kind of war in which 
we are now engaged is such as ought, above all 
others, to incite your minds to a determination 
to persevere in it. It is a war in which the 
glory of the Roman people is at stake. It is— 

Mr. GisH. Mr. President— 

THE Presminc OrFIcer. Does the Sena- 
tor from Rome yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. Cicero. You've said it. 

Mr. GisH. The learned Senator from Rome 
has said that this is a war in which the glory 
of the Roman people is at stake. I agree with 
him heartily. But I question the advisability 
of making such a statement at the present time. 
Will it not create a feeling of despondency in 
the public mind to say that our glory is in 
such desperate straits as to be “at stake’? 
Would it not be better to say that our glory is 
“directly concerned” or “certainly a factor’? 
This is no time for hysteria. 

Mr. Cicero. I do not agree with the Sena- 
tor, but I thank him for his suggestion. 

Mr. GisH. I need not assure the competent 
Senator from Rome that I thank him for thank- 
ing me for my suggestion. 

Mr. Cicero. Certainly not. If I 
may be permitted, however, I will continue. 
It is a war in which the glory of the Roman 
people is, to say the least, one of the things to 
be considered. Our glory has been handed 
down to you from your ancestors, great indeed 
in everything, but most especially in military 
affairs. It is— 

Mr. WEENIx. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Rome yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Mr. Cicero. Go to it, Senator. 

Mr. WeEeEnNrx. As the witty Senator has 
just said, or should have said, it is indeed 
gratifying that party lines have been, so to 
speak, cast aside in, this debate. In all my 
years in the Senate I have never seen such 
absence of partisan feeling. But I would like 
to ask the Senator from Rome, since he has 
seen fit to take up the cudgel in defense of the 
Administration, by referring to military affairs, 
if he can explain the shortage of war-chariots 
of the so-called “Victoria” type, which I am 
informed, exists to a shocking degree in our 
national equipment to-day. I base my in- 
formation on a clip- (Continued on page 92) 
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Laurette Taylor as Portia, in 
“The Merchant of Venice’. 
A signal instance of the 
apathy and ingratitude of 
the critics, and of the the- 
atre-going public of New 
York, was the case of Laur- 
ette Taylor and her fine per- 
formances as Portia, Kath- 
erine, and Juliet. Here was 
an artist of the first rank, 
doing her utmost to reveal 
to the public of New York 
a notable group of Shake- 
spearian réles. The critics, 
almost in unison, derided 
her praiseworthy efforts and 
her great talents. It is a 
wonder, in view of incidents 
like these, that any actress 
cn our stage ever tries to 
do anything fine and worth 
while in the name of art 


Command- 
ing Figures 
in the 
Drama of 


Broadway § 


VANITY FAIR 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Charlotte Walker made her 
reappearance on Broadway 
in “‘Nancy Lee”, a drama in 
three acts and a prologue, 
by her husband, Eugene 
Walter. Miss Walker and 
Laurette Taylor are notable 
examples of American dra- 
matic stars who appear, al- 
most exclusively, in plays 
written by their husbands. 
This is the fourth Eugene 
Walter drama in which Miss 
Walker has won dramatic 
laurels. In the present in- 
stance, Mr. Walter has giv- 
en us a play very much on 
the type of his early success, 
“The Easiest Way”, but, in 
the case of “Nancy Lee”, 
his latest drama, he relents” 
and treats us to the con- 
ventionally happy ending 


Alla Nazimova’s series of 
Ibsen performances have 
been among the notable dra- 
matic events of the season. 
The public of New York 
seems to be more or less 
divided as to whether sh: 
was at her best in “The 
Wild Duck”, the first of the 
series; in “Hedda Gabler”, 
the second; or in “A Doll’s 
House”, the drama in which 
she is at present appearing. 
Vanity Fair has chosen to 
side with those who thought 
her at her best in “Hedda 
Gabler”, a réle to which her 
exotic talents and romantic 
temperament were particu- 
lerly well suited. We salute 
Mme. Nazimova as one of 
the most potent forces in 
cur contemporary drama 
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The Dramas That Gloom in the Spring 


The Difficulties of Being a Dramatic Critic and a Sunny Little Pollyanna at the Same Time 


gentle springtime, but honestly, after what 
I've been through, I doubt if I'll ever be 
a little Pollyanna around the house again. 

No woman could look on the things that I 
have seen and still keep her girlish laughter. 
Sometimes I try to think that it can’t be true 
that it’s all some hideous dream. I try to be 
reasonable about it. I say to myself, “Now 
you know yourself, that this can’t be. There 
couldn’t be plays as bad as these. In the first 
place, no one could write them, and in the 
second place, no one would produce them.” 

But the programs, silent proofs of the atroci- 
ties I have witnessed, are right there before me 
and I know that it is all only too true. 

It must be the spring. That’s the only way 
I can explain it. There must be something in 
all this talk about the effect of spring on the 
more or less human race. It seems to hit the 
theatrical managers particularly hard. Just as 
soon as April begins to laugh her golden 
laughter and, the moment after, snow her girl- 
ish blizzards, the managers start to putter 
about their theatres carefully tending the new 
little dramas, working earnestly to help them 
past the cruel blights of depression and war 
taxes, striving vainly to protect them from the 
bitter frosts of the first nights. 

It’s all very pretty and picturesque and com- 
mendable; the only thing is that despite all 
their tender care, the new little dramas are so 
delicate, and weak and understimulated. 


| DO hate to be a gloom, particularly in the 





F you must look on the bright side though, 

there is this about the new spring plays: 
until you have seen them, you will never, never 
know how good a regular play will seem to 
you. In my present state of almost impenetra- 
ble gloom brought on by night after night of 
“April,” “Nancy Lee,” and “Once Upon a 
Time,” you don’t know how it helps to have 
one good evening to look back on. You don’t 
know what it means to me to be able to say a 
few kind words about something. I am almost 
overcome with happiness to be able to announce 
with heartfelt appreciation, that “Hedda Gab- 
ler” is something else again. Mr. Arthur Hop- 
kins, who produced it, has my undying grati- 
tude. He will never know all that he did 
for me. 

I know all those things that the critics said 
about Nazimova’s performance of ‘Hedda 
Gabler,” but I can’t help it—I thought she 
was great. I know she was weird, and morbid, 
and exaggerated, and neurasthenic, and full of 
poses, and all those other things they called 
her, but that is my notion of the way she 
should have been. Somehow, I never could 
seem to picture Hedda Tesman as belonging to 
the Susanna Cocroft type. I thought Nazi- 
mova was consistently wonderful, from the mo- 
ment of her first, bored, entrance to the shot 
that marked her spectacular final exit. Shots 
almost always do mark the final exit of Mr. 
Ibsen’s heroines. 

I do wish that he had occasionally let the 
ladies take bichloride of mercury, or turn on 
the gas, or do something quiet and neat around 
the house. I invariably miss most of the lines 
in the last act of an Ibsen play; I always have 
my fingers in my ears, waiting for the loud 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


report that means that the heroine has just 
Passed On. 

Lionel Atwill, as George Tesman, gave what 
seemed to me a flawless performance—and 
George Tesman is one of those parts that can 
be overdone almost without an effort; just one 
“Fancy that!” too many and you’re gone. His 
make-up was perfect; I have never seen such 
a convincingly realistic goatee. That and his 
gold-rimmed spectacles changed him utterly. 
I never should have recognized him if he 
hadn’t used the same green and red handker- 
chief that he did in “The Wild Duck.” 
Charles Bryant, as Judge Brack, seemed rather 
out of the picture. Everybody knew that the 
Judge didn’t mean right by Hedda; I did wish 
he could have managed to look mean occasion- 
ally, instead of beaming paternally upon her 
all the time. 

After “‘Hedda Gabler,” the season was over 
forme. There just wasn’t one other thing that 
I could get all heated up about. My life was 
a long succession of thin evenings. 


HERE was “Nancy Lee,” for instance. 

And I expected so much of it, too. I al- 
ways do of Eugene Walter’s plays. Every 
time he writes a play, I get frightfully excited 
and rush to see it, thinking, in my pathetic 
way, that it’s going to be another “Easiest 
Way.” I’ve been doing that for years, now, 
and he’s fooled me every time. I don’t think 
any play I ever saw made such a profound 
impression on me as “The Easiest Way.” 

Perhaps part of my emotional reaction was 
due to the fact that I had to sneak in from 
boarding-school to see it. At the time it was 
produced, I was supposed to be still believing 
that there were just two kinds of ladies,— 
ladies, and erring women. Be that as it may, 
I can never get over it. I’m always hoping, in 
my poor deluded way, that Mr. Walter is go- 
ing to do it again. 

But he certainly didn’t do it in “Nancy Lee,” 
which he wrote in collaboration with H. C. 


Wilson. ‘Nancy Lee” is just another of those 
things. The heroine is a daughter of the con- 


ventional fine old Southern family in reduced 
circumstances. And the family marry her— 
“sell” is, of course, the term used—to a New 
York clubman, which, on the stage, seems to be 
the worst name that you can possibly call a 
man. Those stage Southerners are always 
making their daughters marry undesirable men 
with money. I never yet saw a Southern hero- 
ine who wasn’t more married against than 
marrying. 

Nancy's husband dies before you even see 
him, however, and she is left alone in the great 
city. No, you’re wrong. She doesn’t take up 
that kind of life at all. She remains as pure 
as Ivory Soap, although people refuse to be- 
lieve it. I never saw a woman who had a more 
miserable time; she started being misunder- 
stood the minute the curtain rose, and she 
never got in right until the last act. At any 
time, a few words would have cleared up every- 
thing, and we could all have gone home that 
much earlier, but those fatal words were never 
spoken! Nancy just shrugged her shoulders 
and smiled a wistful little smile. 

There is much conversation in ‘“‘Nancy Lee,” 


about men having made women what they are 
to-day and that, therefore, it’s perfectly good, 
clean sport for any lady to take from any of 
her gentlemen friends all the money that she 
can get away from him. It’s one of those plays 
in which the heroine keeps saying nice things 
about herself; she is always explaining at 
great length that men want her because of her 
pretty face and her pretty figure. In fact, it’s 
all strictly according to precedent, even to the 
usual speech about “getting away from it all.” 
I was conscious of a distinct sense of anti- 
climax, though, in that speech of Nancy’s 
when, after declaring that she is going to begin 
life anew, far away in a little cottage where 
the sun shines, and the birds sing, and the 
flowers bloom, and everything—she anriounces 
that she is, in short, going to settle in Larch- 
mont. 

And the last act is set in Larchmont, on the 
most uncomfortable cottage porch ever seen on 
any stage. There, after an utterly unconvinc- 
ing argument, Nancy assures her lover that she 
is just as nice a person as he is, and the cur- 
tain falls leaving her in his arms, with the 
pleasant knowledge that he is going to pay all 
her odious debts as a wedding present. 

Charlotte Walker was charming, but even 
Charlotte Walker couldn’t make me like 
Nancy. Lewis Stone did nobly with the thank- 
less role of the hero, and Jobyna Howland 
played the part of a rather speedy lady in, I 
thought, an over-acted way, but as everyone 
else liked her, I decided that it was none of 
my affair. 


DROPPED my comb on the morning of 
April 19th,—it’s an infallible sign of a 
disappointment—and that very night I went 
to the Cohan Theatre and saw Mrs. Fiske, in 
a translated version of Henri Lavedan’s 
“Service.” I waited patiently through its two 
acts, but nothing whatever happened. There 
was a great deal of talk about, and by, a young 
man who wasn’t particularly crazy to go to 
war, but who finally went, but it didn’t seem 
to prove anything in particular. Maybe a 
good deal of it was due to the acoustics, but, 
whenever Mrs. Fiske spoke, I got the im- 
pression that what she had to say was only for 
the ears of those on the stage, and I didn’t 
exactly like to eavesdrop. Georges Flateau was 
fine, I thought, in the rdle of the boy who 
doesn’t think much of war. Flateau was so 
badly wounded at Verdun that he could not 
return to the front; and so he’s over here, act- 
ing the part of a pacifist. Isn’t it a funny world ? 
“Service” is preceded by Lord Dunsany’s 
sunny little trifle, “A Night at an Inn.” The 
horror of the playlet was effectively removed for 
me, however, by an exuberant theatre party, sit- 
ting in the row just back of me. They had 
evidently been slightly misled by the title, “A 
Night at an Inn”; they thought it must be a 
French farce. When they found that it wasn’t, 
they weren’t in the least daunted. They were 
the kind of people who simply couldn’t get 
along without their sense of humor—they could 
get fun out of everything. They roared with 
laughter over every incident in the playlet, and 
some of them simply convulsed the others by 
pretending to be (Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Oracles, Propaganda and Womsiilineks 


Reflections upon Various Topics of the World’s Misery 


the last few weeks editorial writers on 

Russian politics are growing less oracular. 
It cannot be that the newspaper man really 
knows any less about Russia than he used to 
know before the Brest-Litovsk treaty, for he 
did not know anything at that time. But he 
has left off expressing his certainty. 

For a whole year he had intuitions about 
the Russian revolution and for a whole year 
he published every one of them, and they all 
went so accurately, so mathematically wrong 
that it seems as if we ought to have guessed our 
way from them. For instance, on reading one 
day that order was at length restored in the 
army, one ought to have guessed that three 
days later the troops would be shooting their 
officers. Looking back on it now it seems 
ridiculous that we should not have learned 
to expect that soldiers always would shoot offi- 
cers about three days after the newspapers said 
that order was restored. By rejecting each 
newspaper certainty as we read along, we 
could have kept well-posted; and, if, in ad- 
dition, we had taken the exact converse of 
all that was said by the best-informed of edi- 
torial commentators we might even have set up 
as experts. 

I do not mean that the exact opposite of the 
newspaper narrative day by day would be a 
perfectly accurate record of events. I merely 
mean that it would be a good deal more ac- 
curate than was the newspaper narrative itself. 
I believe you could learn quite a good deal 
about Russian politics, even now and despite 
the German complication, by simply getting 
some newspaper man to guess and then guess- 
ing away from him. 

In the same way reports of observers on the 
spot, especially American observers, would be 
a real help if only they were properly made 
use of. A mission of leading American citi- 
zens, despatched at great expense to study the 
Russian situation on the spot, would not only 
report a situation that you could be almost 
positive was non-existent, but would predict 
a state of affairs that could with safety be left 
out of your calculations. Mr. Root, if he could 
be induced to go again, would be an ideal man 
for this purpose. An ordinary observer cast 
into the Russian turmoil might become merely 
confused and go wrong at haphazard, but 
Mr. Root can go wrong on the subject of 
Russia with such precision that the opposite 
of what he said would now inspire perfect 
confidence. 

By the time these words have appeared Rus- 
sia may have revolved and counter-revolved 
several times and since the newspapers have 
stopped interpreting I am all at sea. If they 
were unanimously of one opinion, I should at 
least know what not to think. If all the cor- 
respondents, and commissioners, and first-hand 
observers, were, for example, perfectly certain 
that a strong and stable Russian government 
would be formed and that it would offer re- 
sistance to Germany, I should at once re- 
nounce all hope. I should look rather for a 
pantisocracy, loosely directed by a primitive 
Christian sect, who believed in wearing seam- 
less clothes and in turning the other cheek 
to every German. 


i] HAVE observed with regret that during 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


Propaganda 

OW that the abusive word pro-German is 

being flung about without the slightest 
conscientious scruple as to its application; now 
that when any two respectable educators dis- 
agree, each says the other is pro-German, as 
he would formerly have said, ‘The devil take 
him”; it can do no harm, here, if I publicly 
accuse of treason a group of people that I 
privately believe are morally irreproachable, 
though mentally a little mixed up. 

Is it not evident that the men who wish to 
prevent young Americans from learning the 
German language have been bought up by Ger- 
man gold? It is, as the French learned after 
Sedan, a desirable thing to know as much as 
possible about the enemy. It is most unwise 
not to learn the language of your enemy, if 
only to guard against surprise. The more the 
knowledge of the enemy’s tongue is spread 
among a loyal population the worse it is 
for the enemy. If a large proportion of 
loyal Americans understand German, German 
secrets will be harder to keep than they have 
been hitherto, German spies will be much 
safer. 

Since the war broke out the most violent 
anti-German propaganda has consisted of 
translations from the German tongue. If no- 
body but a German had learned the German 
alphabet, what civilized white man would have 
suspected that the Kaiser had expressed that 
gentle sentiment: “For me humanity ceases at 
the Vosges” ? 

Light on Germany is sure to be in the long 
run a disastrous thing for her. On the con- 
trary, an ostrich attitude on the part of all the 
rest of us is from her point of view highly de- 
sirable. It is well suited to her purposes that 
as many as possible of her enemies should be 
deaf and dumb. 

Now, of course, it is a complex matter with 
room in it for quite considerable divergencies 
of view, and in ordinary times I should merely 
remark that the people who write about it in 
the daily press seem to have reached their con- 
clusions by emotion rather than by thought. I 
would gladly concede them all the patriotism 
they claimed. I would admit that in this dis- 
cussion many hearts were breaking nobly, 
though I might add in a friendly spirit not 
much of anything else seemed to be going on. 
But as an irascible, middle-aged possessor of 
my own opinion, writing in the fashion of the 
day, I say every one of them is without doubt 
a deep, crafty pro-German in the pay of Ger- 
man spies, working in the dark to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. I demand their im- 
mediate arrest, trial, conviction, and execution. 
I advise that any man who differs from me on 
any point affecting a high or graded school cur- 
riculum be shadowed by the Secret Service. 
Then and then only, will discussion of educa- 
tional questions more or less technical follow 
the line most beneficial to the cémmunity—that 
is to say, the line that I approve. 

The only trouble I foresee in this manner of 
discussing educational problems is that the de- 
baters will be likely to leave the problems 
unsettled and to succeed only in getting each 
other hanged. However, there will always be 
a plenty. 


Anti-feminine Strategy 

HE anti-feminist, who conceived that uni- 

form for the woman street-car conductors 
in New York City, must have reasoned it out 
somewhat in this manner: Although under 
war conditions it is necessary that these women 
shall take the places of men, and although, 
judging from recent experience, they are likely 
to do the work just as well as men,—if not 
better—it must never be forgotten that their 
divinely appointed tasks are in the home. 
Feminists will soon be saying that these women 
are after all not out of woman’s sphere, but, 
by Heaven, I will see to it that they look as if 
they were. I will devise a costume in which 
every woman shall be misplaced. There shall 
be bulgings and flutterings wholly irrelevant to 
the form within. Thin women shall be posi- 
tively harrowing and the short and fat shall 
assume a dumpiness beyond belief. People 
who look at a woman car conductor in the cos- 
tume that I will plan for her shall carry away 
an impression of fearful maladjustments, of 
an utter thwarting of Nature’s aims. A woman 
car conductor shall not look merely like a be- 
ing who from unfortunate necessity has left 
that holy place, the home. She shall look like 
a bundle of things torn from the darkest part 
of it. Feminists shall see what happens to 
woman’s charm, when, even through no fault 
of her own, she violates the eternal law of 
womanliness. 


Clever Politicians 

OU need no theory of innate ability to ac- 

count for the prominence of certain politi- 
cal figures whose names I need not mention. 
They come out on a community when it is in a 
bad way just as pimples may follow an indi-- 
gestion. Yet you constantly run across people 
who while disapproving this type of success 
really admire the natural ability it seems to im- 
ply. They exaggerate that ability. 

There is a kind of success that is mainly the 
measure of other people’s indifference. There 
are aS many accidents of success as there are 
accidents of birth, and yet the sort of American 
who prides himself on his stiffback in the one 
case will become quite limp before some com- 
monplace figure whom the times permit to be 
conspicuous. Seeing some absurd creature 
running for mayor, he really believes it moves 
by its own energy. ‘From cabman he fought 
his way up to the highest office in his State,” 
some biographer will say. That is not the way 
to put it. One should rather say, “He dripped 
through a crack in the general intelligence 
straight down into the governorship.” 

It is an odd, inverted sort of wonder that 
makes so much of the sturdiness of the weed 
and the enterprise of the flea and the assiduity 
of the rat, and marvels not at all at the kind of 
sanitation that lets them flourish. For after 
all the rising man’s cleverness in rising is not 
as a rule nearly so remarkable as our own 
silliness in letting him ascend. 

The above remarks are, I admit, platitudes. 
My excuse for them is that I was moved by 
an article in which an opponent of Mr. Will- 
iam Randolph Hearst felt obliged to admit that 
in point of sheer ability Mr. Hearst was every 
bit the equal of Alcibiades. 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 


= Bessie McCoy Is Now in Vaudeville 


ry Mrs. Richard Harding Davis—Miss McCoy, as the public likes to call her—scored such a decided hit at the Century 
Theatre, during the winter, that Vanity Fair long ago predicted that Vaudeville would get her, if she didn’t watch out 
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A car about to start from a 
teleferrica station on an Al- 
pine peak, to cross a chasm 
a mile deep, bearing soldiers 
2nd shells to an Italian bat- 
tery on the mountain opposite 


NE of the great achieve- 

ments cf the Italian 
army in overcoming na- 
ture on the Iscnzo, the 
Carnic and the Julian bat- 
tlefronts, where mountains 
several miles high must be 
scaled and gorges nearly as 
deep must be cressed, has 
been the construction of 
countless cerial trolleys— 
teleferrica — from cliffside 
to cliffside, thus making it 
possible to forward in a 
few minutes a load of 
shells which otherwise 
would have to be carried 
on mules and would re- 
quire many hours to reach 
its destination. The tele- 
ferrica is similar to the 
trolleys cf cur coal mines, 
but of much greater ca- 
pacity. Some of the sta- 
tions cre five miles above 
sea level; some of the 
spans are 350 yards across; 
some of the chasms are 
3,500 yards in depth. The 
cars can hold half a dozen 
men; soldiers and. wounded 
are thus moved from point 
to point among the Alpine 
batteries. Munitions and 
food are carried in the same 
way. The car is pulled 
across by a smaller wire 
operated by electricity de- 
rived from mountain water 
power. Curiously enough, 
there have been compara- 
tively few accidents to 
these teleferrica; but no 
man who has crossed a 
chasm, swinging in one of 
these small cars hung to 
a swaying cable, has ever 
been known to say that he 
enjoyed the sensation. 
These photographs are 
from the official collection 
of Captain Guardabassi, 
of the Italian Military 
Mission to this country. 
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Teleferrica station on Monte Adanello in the Carnic Alps, showing the slender wires alon 


g which rung the car shown in the smaller picture: 


The Trolley Across the Skies 


One of the Thousands by Which the Italians Have Spanned the Alpine Chasms 
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Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin 


Allah avert!) for my reminiscences 

to be a subject of general curiosity, 
the thing that will count most in their 
favor is that I knew Auguste Rodin. 

Many men may write of Rodin’s Art; 
explaining, labelling, disputing, compar- 
ing; but he has said the last word about 
himself in deathless stone and bronze, 
the word that is polite to adulation, in- 
dulgent to abuse. He proclaims himself 
the culminator of one era of sculpture, 
the inspirer, and nearly the author of an- 
other. He was the father of the various 
schools which are lumped together under 
the title of Modern Art. 

Few men ever did as much work as 
Rodin in any walk of life—judged by 
actual quantity. As a craftsman, few 
can pretend to rival him in the quality of 
his work. Since the Greeks no one has 
ever finished a marble as he could finish 
it, and his bronzes seem to be moulded 
with his own hands, so much are they of 
himself. 

Sculptors will tell you that he was no 
sculptor, meaning that he lacked, to some 
extent, the monumental sense that the 
Egyptians possessed in so marvellous a 
degree. Sculptors will say, scornfully: 
“Compare him with Michelangelo!” 
tacitly admitting perhaps that to none 
other save the greatest since Phidias 
can he be compared. 

But lovers of Rodin’s art can compare him 
with Michelangelo without detriment to either 
master, for they say: “Michelangelo in- 
vented and created a race of Gods, a Dante in 
stone, while Rodin moved among men with 
the music and fluency of a Swinburne but with 
the thought of a Whitman. Their problems 
were not the same. Rodin never sought “be- 
hind the heavens” for a motive. He was a 
Nature worshipper; he loved the beauty of 
“La Pensee” and the ugliness of “The Man 
With a Broken Nose” with an equal love. He 
knew that the body and the soul were one; he 
knew that they were one with all that has life, 
and if that One were not God, he knew no 
other. 

“Je ne suis pas un marchand,” he once said 
to me, ‘‘je ne vends jamais rien!’ Here in my 
studio is all my work, it is one thing. Noth- 
ing ever left his hands but that he had a copy, 
and this great life’s work in its entirety is now 
the property of the French nation. 


[ I ever live long enough (which 


T was in the days when Edouard Steichen 

showed the world what could be done with 
the gum-bichromate process in photography 
that I began to tinker with a cheap camera in 
an amateurish sort of way. I wasted much 
good material, but some of my best results 
were shown to Rodin, who, the friend of all 
photographers, at once invited me to work for 
him. I soon found that what he required was 
not technical photography—he could get all he 
wanted of that—what he required and loved 
were the wild experiments I delighted to make. 
Very often my worst failures met with his 
warmest praise. ‘“C’est encore mieux que 
Steichen,” he once said delightedly of a mixed 


Memories of the Man and the Artist 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 





AUGUSTE RODIN 


From a portrait by Alvin Langdon Coburn 
made at Meudon—shortly before the great 
sculptor’s death 


bunch of prints, and “mieux que Steichen” 
became the slogan for any particularly un- 
looked for result. 

Photographic interpretations of his work, 
good, bad and indifferent, stimulated his im- 
agination and he never tired of them. 

For his own portrait he could stand like a 
rock, any time, anywhere, in any garb. He 
would supply the conditions and one had to 
make the best of them. The exposure was 
never too long for him. The best portrait I 
made of him was from a peculiarly bad nega- 
tive taken in his dressing gown against the 
rising sun, as he stood in the field behind the 
Villa des Brillants at Meudon. He wore, 1 
remember, a huge pair of sabots to protect him 
from the dew. 


ODIN’S home at Meudon was a strange 
household. The vast studio, moved entire 
from the Avenue d’Antin after the Exposition 
of 1900, was his real home. Beside it there 
stood apologetically, a small house which was 
never furnished. Dozens of pictures given him 
by distinguished artist friends all over the 
world stood round the walls, on the floor with 
their faces to the wall, among which were many 
indifferent works purchased by himself—often 
from the despised Salon des Indépendants. 
One, I recollect, moved me to mirth by its 
frank incompetence, but Rodin saw something 
worthy in it. “There is force,” he said, “there 
is a striving—il y a quelque chose.” And he 
had bought it for the striving in it. 
Every room in the house was alike—open, 


bare, austere. A few pieces of fine fur- 
niture, some Greek vases and Etruscan 
fragments, a half assembled four poster 
bed without a mattress, beneath which 
drawings by Puvis de Chavannes and 
lithographs by Whistler rubbed corners 
with Meryon’s etchings and Conder’s 
painted silks. 

Only in his bedroom was there a mite 
less confusion. Two paintings by his 
lifelong friends, Carriére and Monet, 
hung on the wall; a simple bed, beside 
which, upon a little table, stood a vol- 
ume of Richer’s “Human Anatomy,” 
and a candle, light reading,—if he hap- 
pened to waken in the night! I believe 
it was almost the only book he ever read. 


EW ever came into contact with 

Madame Rosa, his wife. In her 
youth she was the original of the “Bel- 
lona” and many another lovely head. 
She presided over the kitchen, where she 
prepared the bowl of bread and milk he 
took for his petit déjeuner as regularly as 
the sun rose. It is said that many a 
great lady coveted the title of Madame 
Rodin, but, three weeks before her death, 
Rodin married Rosa, the devoted com- 
panion of his life, one instance at least 
of a “union libre” which was no failure. 

Once, over the dinner table in the gar- 
den, when we were discussing the pov- 
erty of art students Rodin remarked that when 
artists had no money they had to live on their 
wives—‘Hein? n’est-ce pas, Rosa? We’ve all 
done it. In the old days she used to do sew- 
ing “Tais toi, donc, Auguste!” said 
the old lady hurriedly, pink with embarrass- 
ment and—perhaps—joy, as she hurried away 
from the table to fetch the potatoes, done, as 
she explained, just in the way the maitre liked 
them best. 

He had then lately returned from England 
where he had been féted by Duchesses and 
where the Academy students had taken the 
horse from his carriage and dragged the car- 
riage themselves. “Ah, c’etait la folle féte!” 
And he had tasted the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s famous turtle soup. He didn’t know 
what it was made of, exactly, but when I told 
him he suggested that Madame Rosa should 
buy some tortoises which he had seen on sale 
in the streets of Paris. I think he was a little 
sorry to hear they wouldn’t quite do. 
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NE day Rodin showed me the entire set 
of drawings that he made for Octave 
Mirbeau’s “Jardin des Supplices,” and, pleased 
I think by my ignorant enthusiasm for certain 
of them, took me up into the attic to search for 
some of the originals that he meant to give me. 
He couldn’t find them; alas, but I came upon 
a heap of old canvases there of which he feebly 
professed to be ashamed, though I think he 
loved them dearly. 

He tried his hand at painting landscapes a 
little, in Belgium, in the long ago days when he 
worked as “ghost”? for Constantin Meunier. 
I believe I am one of the very few people who 
ever heard him talk of these attempts. I won- 
der where they are (Continued on page 90) 
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The War and the 


Servant Problem 








This Rush of Men to the Front 
Has Completely Shattered New 
York’s Most Fashionable Homes 








Sketches by FISH 





In the good old ante-bellum days, scenes like this 
were every-day occurrences in the life of Mr. J. 
Wallingford Smith,—inventor and sole owner of 
Smith’s Slenderizing Stays, They Lace on the 
Side. Mr. Smith simply could not call it a day 
unless at least five footmen and valets were in- 
volved in the complicated process of getting him 
dressed for the eyes of the world. All his put- 
-tings on and his takings off were supervised, 
directed, and personally attended to by these 
motherly creatures; the elaborate ceremony was 
rather like that of the popular French colored 
print entitled, “The Queen’s Toilette.” And then, 
just as everything was going nicely, we had to get 
mixed up in this war, and the draft came along 
and, oh, dear, look at the Smith mansion now 























Portrait impression, from memory, of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Wallingford Smith, motoring in their 
third-best Rolls-Royce, just about two weeks be- 
fore the Kaiser turned on the war. Note the 
attendant chauffeur and footman—Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith wouldn’t dream of going out in anything, 
not even a Ford, unless it had at least two men 
on the box. But things aren’t what they used to 
be. The chauffeur and footman left for the front 
about six months ago, leaving the Rolls-Royce flat 
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This scene, almost too terrible to look upon, is absclutely true—it’s not one of 
those faked war pictures at all. It shows the hideous sufferings, the dreadful 
privations, that the war has brought upon some of us. It shows, in short, the 
bitter anguish of the J. Wallingford Smiths‘as they watch a battalion of their 
footmen, chauffeurs, butlers, valets, gardeners, coachmen, grooms, house de- 
tectives, and resident photographers departing for the embarkation camp. How 
silent and lonely the house will seem without the familiar presence of these 
brave ycuths! Mrs. Smith is simply overcome at the thought of the empty future 
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Conscription is the mother of invention—Mrs. Smith recently conceived the 
brilliant idea of engaging a mere stripling to pinch-hit for the drafted foot- 
man. Someone simply has to carry the family ermines around—you can’t 
expect a lone lady to do it all by herself.. Of course, the new footman is a 
trifle inept, but there’s one consoling thing about him—they can’t draft him 
for twelve years, anyway. The accompanying picture graphically portrays 
the new footman in action—playing the part of a human coat-room while 
Mrs. S. drops in at the Ritz, at teatime. The waiter has really been all 
worked up over the size of Mrs. Smith’s food order—you can see only the 
very, very last of it. He is thinking seriously of getting Mr. Hoover 
on the long distance and having something very radical done about her 
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Fate seems to be against the unhappy Smiths— 
it’s not even on speaking terms with them. Even 
that good idea of Mrs. Smith’s about engaging a 
child footman didn’t work out. The boy wonder 
was really too immature—he couldn’t overhear 
even the simplest stories without blushing—so 
Mrs. Smith had to resort to a mere maid to ac- 
company her around our city. But, judging from 
the maid’s expression, it doesn’t look as if she 
thought much of her job; there aren’t enough 
men around to make it really worth her while. 
All the regular ones are in uniform—the ones 
that are out of khaki are out of the question 












And here is the ultimate straw. Even the 
maid has gone and done it—she enlisted 
in the Woman's National League for Un- 
necessary Service. The uniform is so 
much more becoming than those trying 
maid’s costumes. She- is pictured with 
her Young Man, lately invalided home 
from the front. The Smiths’ grief and 
desolation can not be shown; there are some 
bereavements, among the very rich, which 
are too deep and terrible to be gazed on 
by the mere subscribers to Vanity Fair 
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ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Marilynn Miller, at Last a Star 


Is Now Shedding a Bright Light in “Fancy Free”, but will Soon be Shining in the Follies 
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The Florist’s. Daughter 


A Drama, in the Most Modern of Manners, in Three Moving Tableaux 


Tableau I: “Love Comes But Once——” 
THE FRONT OF A FLORIST’S SHOP 
THE F orist’s DAUGHTER 

Pansies for thoughts. Rosemary for re- 
membrance. Sage for wisdom. Thyme for 
the postman. Is this he, I wonder? 

THe Younc Man or No DISTINCTION 

No, it is not the postman. Itis 1. My name 
is William. I am a Young Man of No Par- 
ticular Distinction. 

THE FLorist’s DAUGHTER 

What is it you wish, Young Man of No 
Particular Distinction? Lilies for purity? 
Carnations for the buttonhole? Roses for 
twenty dollars a dozen? Speak. I am a 
Florist’s Daughter. 

Tue Younc Man or No DIstINCTION 

O, Florist’s Daughter! For weeks I have 
watched you tending the blossoms in your 
father’s shop. Your lips are redder than the 
snowiest of snowdrops. Your brow is fairer 
than the glorious browallia. Your eyes are 
deeper than the iris, and snap more roman- 
tically than the snapdragon. O, Florist’s 
Daughter, I love you madly. 


THE Ft ortst’s DAUGHTER 

You talk like a seed catalogue. I have 
never seen you before, Young Man of No Par- 
ticular Distinction, but (shyly) I like your 
suit. 

THE Younc Man or No DIstINcTION 

You like my suit? It covers a heart that is 
choking for love of you. Fly with me. Not 
in an aeroplane, but in my lavender, twelve- 
cylinder roadster which is outside the door. 
We shall dwell in the valley with the lilies of 
the valley and in the mountain with the moun- 
tain laurel. 

THE F Lorist’s DAUGHTER 

I am young and simple. I am a Florist’s 
Daughter. I cannot resist your flowery lan- 
guage. I will fly with you. Wait for me in 
your lavender, twelve-cylinder roadster, which 
is outside the door. 

Tue Younc MAN or No DIsTINCTION 


I shall wait. (Evwit.) 
THE F.ortist’s DAUGHTER 


Sweet William! I go to pack my effects. 
Gilly-flowers for gillies. Cauliflowers for 
collies. (Evxit.) 


Tableau II: A Father’s Anger 
THE BACK OF THE FLORIST’S SHOP 
THE IRATE AND IMPASSIONED FATHER 
Asthmatic and Ambitious Mother, I tell you 
our daughter has run away. I am furious. I 
see double. I am beside myself with rage. 
THE ASTHMATIC AND AMBITIOUS MOTHER 
Irate and Impassioned Father, be calm. The 
clothes of our daughter are not in her room. 
Neither are her toilet articles. Nor her travel- 
ing bag. Furthermore, I saw her but a scant 
hour ago, accompanied by a young man. She 
entered a lavender, twelve-cylinder roadster 
with him. 
THE IRATE AND IMPASSIONED FATHER 
Idiot! Why did you not stop her? 
THe ASTHMATIC AND AMBITIOUS MoTHER 
You know well, Irate and Impassioned 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 





fot we (.? 


“I am only a Florist’s Daughter” 


Father, I have never been one to stand in the 
way of our daughter’s pleasures. 

THE IRATE AND IMPASSIONED FATHER 

I have found a note which convinces me 
that she has run away. It is in our daughter’s 
handwriting. (Reads) ‘Dear Father, I have 
run away with a Young Man of No Particu- 
lar Distinction. I love him greatly. Try to 
forgive us. Your erring daughter.” - 
THE ASTHMATIC AND AMBITIOUS MOTHER 

Oh, my poor child! I weep for her. Very 
likely the young man has no social standing 
whatever. 

THE IRATE AND IMPASSIONED FATHER 

As the father of my daughter, I feel it my 
duty to pursue them. I shall kill the young 
man with my hammerless revolver, and send 
our daughter to the convent. (Evit.) 


THe ASTHMATIC AND AMBITIOUS MOTHER 


Oh, my poor child! She has run off in an 
automobile with a Young Man of No Par- 
ticular Distinction. I trust she will remember 
her bringing up and conduct herself in the 
manner of a gentlewoman. 


Tableau III: A Woman’s Wit 


A STRAIGHT AND NARROW ROAD, FLANKED, 
ON BOTH SIDES, BY AN IMPENETRABLE 
FOREST 


THE FLorist’s DAUGHTER 
Young Man of No Particular Distinction, 
it is now three days and five nights that we 
have been riding in this, your lavender, twelve- 
cylinder roadster, while my father, whose 
daughter I am, pursues us. 
THE YouNnGc MAN oF No DIstTINcTION 


Even now he is but a short distance behind 
us. At the end of this road, which, by the 
sign-post, is sixty miles long, there stands a 
church. If we can reach it before your irate 
and impassioned father overtakes us, I shall 
esteem it a great honor if you will consent to 
become my lawful wife. 


THE FLorist’s DAUGHTER 
I love you deeply, Young Man of No Par- 
ticular Distinction. But I am willing to be- 
come your lawful wife. In that way we shall 
deprive my Irate and Impassioned Father of 


the privilege of sending me to a convent and 
of killing you with his hammerless revolver. 


THE YouNG MAN oF No DIsTINCTION 


Why are you so sure that those are his in- 
tentions? 
THE Fl Lorist’s DAUGHTER 
My woman’s intuition tells me so. 
THE Younc MAN oF No DiIstINcTION 
I have great respect for a woman’s intuition. 
I shall increase our speed. Great Heavens! 


The front tire has burst! But we have time 
to put on another. Let us hasten. 
THE FL Lorist’s DAUGHTER 
Hasten and put on the new, white, extra 
tire which is part of the lavender roadster’s 
equipment. What a dark and impenetrable 
forest surrounds us on both sides! 
THE Younc Man or No DistInctTIon 
My heart has stopped beating! I have 
looked in the tool box. I have no jack. With- 
out a jack, I cannot change the tire. We are 
lost! 
THE FL orist’s DAUGHTER 
The narrowness of the road makes it im- 
possible for us to turn around. The forest is 
dark and impenetrable. Every minute my 
Irate and Impassioned Father is gaining 
upon us. 
THE Younc MAN or No DIstTINCTION 


Already I seem to hear the approach of the 
bullets from his hammerless revolver. 


THE F.orist’s DAUGHTER 


What can we do? Gladioli for gladness. 
Pussy-willows for pussy cats. Blue-bells for 
blue bell boys. . . Ah, I have an idea! I 
am going to leave you—but I shall come back! 
(She disappears into the dark and impenetra- 
ble forest.) 


THE Younc MAN oF No DIsTINCTION 


Without a jack I can do nothing. Some- 
thing must be done. Let me try to raise the 
automobile with one hand while I replace the 
tire with the other. No, it is impossible. The 
Florist’s Daughter, whom I love so madly, will 
shortly return from the forest and be impris- 
oned in a convent. I shall soon be dead; shot 
by the hammerless revolver of her Irate and 
Impassioned Father. 


THE FLorist’s DAUGHTER (Returning) 


See what I have brought you. A flower! A 
simple, woodland flower! Through the trees 
of the impenetrable forest, the church, twelve 
miles away, is plainly visible. Our flight of 
three days and five nights is coming to an end. 
For all practical purposes we are married. Let 
us, at last, embrace. 


THE Younc MAN or No DIsTINCTION 


(Seeing the flower in her hand.) We are 
saved! Oh, my beloved, what intelligence! 
What perspicacity! Weare saved! (He takes 
the flower from her hand.) It is a Jack-in- 
Pulpit. (He removes the jack from the pulpit, 
and with it jacks up the front of the car. It is 
but the work of an instant to put on the spare 
wheel and the extra tire. They enter the laven- 
der roadster and continue their nuptial flight.) 

CURTAIN 
Kindly Omit Flowers 
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Indirect War-Work 


Showing How Anything Can Be Justified If You Can Work It Out Far Enough 


\ 7E are taking this war pretty seriously 

out at Wimblehurst. Hardly a day 
goes by but what we think about the 
war in some way or anoiher. But the human 
mind will stand just so much strain, and then 
it gives way, and several of us feel that there 
is such a thing as overdoing a good thing. We 
simply have got to take care of ourselves. 

So we decided that we ought to have some 
bowling alleys built at the country club. Even 
before the war we had planned on having them 
done, and the Entertainment Committee had 
interviewed the bowling-alley people and their 
architect had drawn up some plans which had 
been posted on the board for several months. 
But then some old blight had suggested that 
the money might better be devoted to the Red 
Cross or something else equally wealthy, and 
the plan had fallen through. Subsequently, 
one thing had led to another, and this country 
had got into the war, and, of course, the bowl- 
ing alleys had to be given up. Isn’t that al- 
ways the way? 


sh it seemed to us now that we were en- 
titled to a little recreation; so we had a 
meeting of the Entertainment Committee to see 
if we couldn’t get out the plans again and 
justify having the alleys built. George Gher- 
kin was Chairman, and he has been very active 
in publicity work for the “Save Your Soap” 
movement, and, therefore, more or less used to 
thinking up arguments which aren’t obviously 
so at first glance, but which grow more con- 
vincing the longer you hear them and the more 
tired you get. So we put the matter of justi- 
fication of the bowling alleys up to him, and 
this is the way he figured it out: 

Granted that the boys in France are doing 
a fine, even an important, work. No one would 
deny that for a minute. But it must also be 
recognized that great responsibilities fall on 
those of us who stay at home. The nation’s 
business must be maintained. Supplies are as 
vital as bullets. (See any Food Administra- 
tion or War Industries poster.) Now, in order 
to keep this tremendous machinery running at 
top speed, we, on whose shoulders the whole 
thing has fallen since the support of the young 
men has been taken away, must keep in good 
trim, mentally and physically. Exercise is a 
recognized method of keeping the human ma- 
chine in good running order. A man can’t do 
good war work if he is'too obese. Bowling is a 
famous remedy for obesity. Institute bowling 
alleys, reduce the weight of the club members, 
increase their working capacity, enlarge the 
output of supplies and materials for our Allies 
and, thereby, directly contribute toward win- 
ning the war. 


N analysis of the uccupations of the club 
members showed that most of them were 
either in the bond business or insurance, or 
were trustees of estates. This rather confused 
the issue, as it was impossible to point to any 
direct war materials that would grow as a re- 
sult of the individual members increased effi- 
ciency but, fortunately, just at that time, we 
took in Albert MacChevington, whose firm is 
making rubber silence-pads for Government 
typewriting machines and, as Albert is very 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


obese, it gave our case a certain timeliness 
which won the day. The club voied practi- 
cally unanimously to have the alleys installed, 
even though it did take some space from the 
locker-room and generally inconvenienced the 
members during construction. We felt that it 
was little enough that we could do for the 
cause. 


HORTLY after that, one of the members 
suggested that the club build an addition, 
one story high, in which moving pictures could 
be shown on rainy evenings. This idea was 
rather frowned on at first, as it seemed a 
rather frivolous thing to be spending money 
for when money was so scarce in some of the 
poorer quarters and when so much was needed 
to buy war things with. But then George 
Gherkin took the proposition up and showed 
us where we were wrong. In fact, he said that 
it would be almost a treasonable offense for 
us to give up the idea of the moving picture 
casino at this time, and. for this reason: 

General Pershing has time and again said 
that the boys in France will get along some- 
how, but that it is the spirit of those of us 
who stay at home that counts. If we be- 
come pessimistic and downhearted, that spirit 
cannot help but be reflected in the attitude of 
the troops and, on the other hand, if we keep 
up a good heart and keep smiling, it will en- 
courage the soldiers to even greater endeavors. 
Now, there is nothing that breeds pessimism 
more than brooding and there is nothing that 
prevents brooding better than something that 
takes one’s mind off one’s own problems and 
focuses it on something outside. Psychologists 
tell us that the moving pictures do this very 
thing. 

George appealed to us personally to try and 
remember how we have laughed at Charlie 
Chaplin’s queer antics and how much more 
cheerful we have felt afterward. And, when 
we came to think of it, it was true. Well, 
then, George had maintained, by the simple 
process of establishing a moving picture casino 
at the club and running comical pictures to 
make the members laugh, we would directly 
effect the national morale to the extent of two 
hundred morale units and that, by creating a 
healthy atmosphere of optimism at home, we 
would indirectly communicate that spirit to 
the boys in the trenches and, perhaps, inspire 
them to go out and capture a whole bunch of 
Germans. In such a case, we might rightly 
claim that those Germans were our prisoners, 
for would it not be by our splendid co-operation 
that their capture was made possible ? 

The club had a perfunctory meeting on the 
subject, but it was a foregone conclusion 
that, with this in mind, it would be voted to 
build the moving-picture casino. We took the 
attitude that, although it cut off part of the 
view of the first green from the porch of the 
clubhouse, every one must db his or her bit 
in this war; and we were not going to be found 
wanting. 


FTER these things were built, we consid- 
ered that we had done our share of war 
work for a while, but once you get started doing 
big things like that it is hard just to sit still 


arid do nothing. So one evening, just after a 
Chaplin film, George came into the pool room 
and said that he was dry about the larynx. 
We had: abolished the bar when the war 
started, more on the patrioc<ic spur. of the mo- 
ment than anything else, and we had often 
had occasion to regret it since. In fact, sev- 
eral of the members had referred to its removal 
as the result of hysteria. Anyway, it had been 
removed, and the counter was used as a coat- 
room. Of course, there was always the locker- 
room, but you can’t drink comfortably in a 
locker-room. 


O when George came in and said that he 

was dry, he struck a responsive chord in 
the rest of the assembly. It was suggested 
that, as the war didn’t show any signs of let- 
ting up, we reinstate the bar, for it was under- 
stood when we abolished it that the war was 
going to last only three months: longer. But 
this didn’t have the right ring to it somehow, 
and we called a meeting of the Entertainment 
Committee to see what could be done. 

With George’s help, we reduced it to fairly 
simple terms. It is obvious that the greatest 
need of the present in the war is man-power. 
And yet, in the face of this, we had been sii- 
ting around the club looking at moving pic- 
tures operated by two young men of military 
age, or bowling with the assistance of pin- 
boys who ought at least to be taking military 
training. We were deliberately with-holding 
a certain amount of man-power from the front 
at a time when it was most needed. “Now, if 
we were willing to re-stock the bar, we would 
thereby create a substitute for the bowling and 
the moving pictures, making a place where 
the men could gather at night instead of rely- 
ing on these other agencies, thereby releasing 
men for the army and navy. We could get 
Old Jip, who was eighty years old, to tend 
bar, and let the boys go. In that way, we 
would be doing more good than by the bowl- 
ing alleys and moving pictures put together. 


ND, anyway, we could probably get some 

girls to set up the pins and one of the 

members could learn to run the moving pic- 
ture machine. 

So we voted to re-stock the bar. 

I don’t know what other towns in this coun- 
try are doing to help, but if they are going 
after it in the spirit of Wimblehurst, someone 
is going to win the war pretty soon. 

But the important thing for all of us to re- 
member, during the coming summer, is that 
our pleasures should all be made to take the 
form of War Work! If you are going to dance, 
dance for the war; if you are going to give 
vaudeville entertainments at the country club, 
call it a war benefit; if you are going to play 
golf in a tournament, play for the Belgian 
children; if, in short, you are going to do any- 
thing at all which you know is agreeable and 
light-minded and foolish and delightfully and 
criminally satisfying the simple method is to 
do it in the name of War. 

Call it a.Red Cross benefit, call it a pleas- 
ure drive for the soldiers, call it anything 
you like, but, for goodness’ sake, don’t call it 
Pleasure. 
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Kitty Bordon Ever Changing, Ever New 


And, Incidentally, the Best Dressed Woman in the Movies 
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JULIUS KAHN 


Because, although born in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, a mar- 
velous precocity at the age of 
five prompted him to remove 
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Hall of Fame: 


PAUL DOUGHERTY 


Because he began life as a law- 
yer; because he then shifted to 
chemistry, and finally shifted to 
painting; because, as a painter 
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his residence, exchange his citi- he has traveled and studied, and pa 
zenship and dedicate his loyalty won medals and renown in five i wa 
to these United States; because countries of Europe; because & Wi 
he is one of the leading mem- his extraordinary successes in : | 
bers of the California bar; be- water color and oils have not a da 
cause he has represented his prevented his succeeding in : da 
fellow citizens in Congress for etching and lithography; be- | 
seven terms; but chiefly because cause this bust of him is a 
his energy and patriotism are one-day sketch by his friend, Jo col 
largely responsible for the crea- Davidson; and, finally, because 
tion and passage of the laws he has for six months been me 
which gave us our National Army working miracles in sculpture wl 
j ou 
{ 
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kit 
D. W. GRIFFITH in 
Because he was for many years an excel- 
lent actor and a leading man on Broad- Ri 
way; because he went into moving pictures ca 
as an actor and emerged from them as a T: 
producer; because the greater the magni- ' 
tude of the task ahead of him the more ol 
the prospect pleases him; because he in- 
vented the high-priced movies; because he ce: 
has employed upwards of 5,000 people in a th 
single scene; because he is an excellent 
musician and wrote the orchestral music 5 
for “Hearts of the World,” the most sen- Sli 
sational moving picture of recent years of 
Si 
“ARCHIE” ROOSEVELT sii 
Because he is the likable son G 
of a likable father; because he 
has made almost as many trips sk 
to the wilds as his distinguished Zk 
parent; because he navigated 
the “Mayflower” on her cruises; 
because no more modest boy er 
ever lived; because he went to th 
Plattsburgh; and, finally, be- 
cause he has been awarded m 
the Cro:x de Guerre with one St 
star, for gallantry in action on 
the American front near Toul Te 
le 


FRANCESCO GUARDABASSI 


Because he was for two years a 
popular singer at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; because 
he became one of the most 
sought-aftet portrait painters in 


( 
Paris; because, when war broke f 
out in Italy, he went to the 
front as a common soldier; be- st 
cause he is now a Captain in ] 
the Italian army, and the head a 
of an extremely important as 
mission from Italy to America 
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Artistic Decadence in Russia 
And How It Will Be Effected by the Great War 


EFORE the present war began a 
B sort of moral decay affected 
Russia and showed itself in all 
of its arts. Music, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, the novel and the drama, all 
were falling rapidly into decadence. 
But this decline was not confined to 
my country. It was showing itself all 
over Europe, and, in my opinion, was 
one of the reasons, if not the chief rea- 
son, for the disaster which is now in 
progress. That taste had changed for 
the worse in Russia, before the war, 
was shown by what people liked in 
opera, in the theatre, and in books; 
while in another direction the Futur- 
ists, the Cubists, and the rest were 
indulging in absurd mutilation of the 
traditional ideas of Beauty itself. 

The great masters had passed away, 
and the new men, who were taking 
their places, looked at life in a wholly 
different way. 

In music, and in dancing as an ex- 
pression of popular life, this decay 
was very noticeable. As compared 
with the ancient peasant, or folk 
dances, the new and _ fashionable 
dances seemed really low and vulgar. 

In Russia, as everywhere else, you 
could not enter any place of amuse- 
ment without hearing decadent music, 
which was in striking contrast to what 
our race had cultivated in earlier days. 





T was to Glinka, who composed at 

the same time that the poet Push- 
kin was writing novels and poems— 
in the early part of the 19th Century—that 
Russia owed the beginning of her higher musi- 
cal development. In his opera “A Life for the 
Tsar” he turned to dramatic use the beautiful 
old melodies of the nation. His natural suc- 
cessor was Dargomyzhsky, who has been called 
the “Russian Wagner.” 

Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky were less Rus- 
sian, and much more cosmopolitan, than either 
of these, and so made a stronger appeal to out- 
siders in Western Europe. But the true Rus- 
sian spirit shows itself in such works as “Boris 
Godunov” and “‘Khovanshchina” by Mussorg- 
sky; “Prince Igor” by Borodin; and “Ivan the 
Terrible” and the “Golden Cock” by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, which are well known to music lov- 
ers everywhere. These three composers marked 
the end of the great period. Their successors, 
men like Glazunov, Rakmaninov, Skryabin and 
Stravinsky, belong to the period of decay and 
reaction. The new music has tended to show 
less and less of the genius and spirit of the 
Russian nation. 


HERE was a similar period of the giants 
in literature, followed by decadence. Tour- 
geneff, Dostoievsky, Ostrovsky, and my father, 
Leo Tolstoy, left their mark so strongly 
stamped on the 19th Century, that they dwarfed 
all those who have come after them, not only 
as regards ideas, but also as regards form. 
Tourgeneff foresaw the recent Revolutionary 
movements in Russia. When his novel ‘‘Fathers 
and Sons” appeared in 1862, the Nihilists and 


By COUNT ILYA TOLSTOY 





COUNT ILYA TOLSTOY 


From a crayon sketch by Princess Lwoff-Parlaghy, 
whose portraits of well-known men have at- 
tracted a deep measure of public attention. The 
Princess has a rare gift for expressing the soul, 
or spiritual characteristics, of her famous sitters 


the reactionary parties united in condemning 
Bazarov, the hero of the book. The first re- 
garded it as a caricature, the others as a case 
of dangerous political glorification. Dostoiev- 
sky helped to make the nation conscious of in- 
justice and suffering. Ostrovsky, who died in 
1886, placed on the stage the life of the middle 
classes. Of my father Dostoievsky said: “In 
spite of his colossal artistic talent, his mind 
could only see what was evil right before his 
eyes, and then press on towards the point.” 

Tourgeneff, largely because he passed so 
much of his life in Baden and Paris, repre- 
sented the aristocratic cosmopolitan life of the 
old time in Russia. Dostoievsky, who had 
passed half of his life in exile in Siberia, was 
alive to all the struggles of the new Democracy 
which was beginning to make itself felt. 

My father was always a realist, equally so 
in “The Cossacks” and “Sevastopol,” in the 
historical epic “War and Peace”; in the de- 
scription of fashionable life in “Anna Karen- 
ma” and in such stories as “Master and Man” 
and “The Two Pilgrims,” where his characters 
are taken from humble life. His sympathies 
were most with the peasants, who make up 
nine-tenths of the whole Russian population. 

The last of the great Russian authors was 


Anton Tcheckoff, who died in 1904. 
As a writer he was a descendant of 
Tourgeneff. His characters are taken 
for the most part from middle-class 
life. He has described the Jntelli- 
gentia with keen humor. It has been 
said of him that he did much to bring 
back humor to Russian literature, 
where it had not been conspicuous 
since the time of Gogol. With 
Tcheckoff’s death the true Russian 
classical literature came to an end. 


‘roe most interesting of the pres- 
ent men is Maxim Gorky, called 
“the Russian Kipling.” He began 
with stories of the lives of simple and 
miserable people. Himself once a 
worker he described what he knew 
well. But his books are without a 
moral impulse or instinct. Next to 
him the best known of contemporary 
Russian authors is Leonid Andreef. 
He made his first appearance at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War. In 
his story “The Duck” he has de- 
scribed the life of a Russian army 
officer as he had lived it himself. His 
style is fine but his pessimism verges 
at times on insincerity and affectation. 
He shows the influence of Maeterlinck, 
and is an eager seeker after new 
forms. The most characteristic defini- 
tion of his manner was given by my 
father, who said of a story of An- 
dreef: “I feel that he wishes to 
frighten me, but I do not become 
frightened.” For my part I prefer 
Kupin, Bounin and Schmeloff, among the 
lesser writers of the time, because they are 
sincere, truthful and simple. 





HE most characteristic of the decadents, 
and for a time one of the most popular, is 
Artzibacheff. He is the chief representative of 
the moral decay that was prevalent in Russia 
before the war. His sensual romance, “Sanin,” 
showed talent, but it was not on account of 
that that it had such a vogue, but on account 
of its suggestiveness. The vogue of this novel- 
ist is decreasing in Russia just as he is coming 
to be known in England, France and America. 
The Russian Revolution has shaken the 
country to its depths. But, by degrees, order 
will come out of disorder. The violent shocks 
that the nation has received from the great war 
will result, I am confident, in a deepening of 
its spiritual life, and will bring about a higher 
sense of love and beauty in all those who have 
suffered so much. 


HIS will be felt by all classes, and in all 
departments of human life. I foresee with 
confidence the end—for a long while—of de- 
cadence in literature and the art, not only in 
Russia but in all the European nations. 
Through the roar of cannon; in the tumult 
of revolution; in the chaos of disorder of every 
kind, we may look for the dawn of a new day 
—a day of simpler living; of artistic clarity— 
of goodness, and brotherhood. Let us hope 
this will come sooner than we expect. 
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The True Way of Listening to Music 


First Convince Yourself That Music Is for Everybody 


HANKS tto various circumstances, and 
([ insinl to the talking machine, this coun- 

try is at last getting over the notion that 
music exists for the few. Imagine the aston- 
ishment of a Tuscan or a Calabrian peasant 
if some venturesome American put up to him 
the proposition that music is the affair of the 
king and his courtiers—like fencing and fal- 
conry—but a closed book to the man with the 
hoe. The peasant might retort that he happens 
to know the king is without the slightest taste 
for music, whereas he himself can 
hum any part in fifty operas of 
Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini. But 
no hypothetical Italian terrain is 
necessary for the demonstration. 
Look once at the standees packed 
in behind the railings at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House; observe 
the bootblacks, the barbers, the, 
banana peddlers, men plying 
humble trades; note their devo- 
tion, their kind of interest, their 
swift response, and ask yourself 
how you could ever doubt that 
music is for everybody. 


HE American might object 

that the Italian is naturally 
musical. So he is. No Italian 
would dream of denying the ac- 
cusation. He has the courage to 
admit it. But we Americans may 
be just as musical as the Italians 
only, in our self-conscious Anglo- 
Saxon way, we are afraid to own 
up. We may be passionately 
fond of music but still we persist 
in the false-modest attitude that 
we “know nothing about music.” 
The Italian peasant would never 
say that. He might know noth- 
ing about music aside from his 
instinctive sense—but he would 
feel that he did because he liked 
music and that fact would suf- 
fice him. 

Good music—and these words 
might be blazoned in letters of fire 
—is really the music you like. Good singing 
is the singing you like. Good fiddling is the 
fiddling you like. There is nothing esoteric 
about the thing. The rule in all its simplicity 
holds as good for the stately lady in the par- 
terre box as for the humble bootblack behind 
the rail. 

The point is to have the courage of your 
likes and dislikes. You may dote on “The 
Last Rose of Summer” and know true bliss 
when in “Martha” at the opera Caruso joins 
his voice in heavenly thirds to the soprano in 
that ditty. Why make a secret of your affec- 
tion, and why feel ashamed if Brahms’s C 
minor symphony bores you to extinction? And 
yet many a man untutored in music is trans- 
ported to the seventh heaven of delight by 
Brahms’s C minor symphony. He may be ut- 
terly unable to tell you why, except that in a 
vague way the thing is “beautiful” or “won- 
derful” or “overwhelming,”—in short, that 
it pleases him. 


i 
GOLDBERG 


By PITTS SANBORN 


T all comes down to a question of listening. 
The best way to listen to music is to have 
heard it before. Hear it often enough and you 
are bound to grasp it. Then you will have the 
means of knowing whether you really like it. 
Music that you don’t grasp at all, that you 
can’t get the least hang of, is so much irrele- 
vant sound, means nothing to you but an in- 
trusive noise, must bore you. That is why 


new music composed in an unfamiliar fashion 
is sure to be misunderstood at first, is often 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


A native of Vilna, in invaded Lithuania, but now 
an American citizen with an American wife and 
four American children. An editor, a philosopher, 
—he is, above all, what the critics call a super- 
pianist. He is now in California conducting a 
series of master classes,—the pupils for the most 
part being professional pianists and teachers 


denied the right to be called music. The con- 
venient example has long been Wagner. If 
you go to hear “Tristan” with the melodic and 
harmonic formulas of “Il Trovatore’ in your 
head, you will not understand ‘Tristan,’ you 
will not like it, you will insist that it is not 
music but noise, ugly, unjustifiable noise. 
Conversely, if you go to hear “Il Trovatore” 
with “Tristan” as your sole standard, you are 
in danger of dismissing the latter work as 
crude, cheap, banal, unworthy of serious ar- 
tistic attention. But if you are wise enough to 
judge each work by itself and for itself, you 
will not fall into these errors; you will ap- 
praise each work by what it tries to be, not by 


its failure to be something it never thought of 
being. Add familiarity to this right point of 
view and in time the scales will fall from your 
ears. You will understand each work for what 
it is and in each you will recognize what for 
you is the gold and what the dross. 

Curiously the shrewdest musicians, the most 
seasoned artists have fallen victims to the fal- 
lacy just indicated. I have spoken of Wagner 
because his case is classic. But Wagner no 
longer puzzles the crowd. His music is as 
accepted as that. of Mozart or 
Molloy. The great public has 
the hang of it. In his own day, 
however, an opera like “Tann- 
hauser,” which nowadays pre- 
sents no difficulties musically to 
a ten-year-old child, puzzled such 
men as Mendelssohn and Berlioz 
no end, and if the gentle Mendels- 
sohn was an_ ultra-conventional 
composer, Berlioz was a relentless 
reformer and innovator. As for 
the critics, Hanslick of Vienna, 
whom Wagner is said to have 
lampooned in the character of 
Beckmesser, did give his chosen 
devil some due, but the venerable 
Joseph Bennett of the London 
Telegraph died not long ago in 
the cheerful faith of four score 
years and more that Wagner was 
a charlatan! 


E all of us remember how 

ten years back Richard 
Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy were 
regarded with general suspicion 
by the public and often excoriated 
roundly by the critics. Did not 
an eminent American scribe char- 
acterize Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun,” which is almost a 
household word today, as a 
“harmonized splotch,” whatever 
that may be! Wasn’t Richard 
Strauss in little old New York 
denounced in print not only for 
the brutality of his orchestration 
and the vileness of his disso- 
nences, but for the immoral suggestion con- 
veyed by his music—his music, mind you, not 
the texts to which he composed his music! 

And yet today we are accepting Strauss, 
d’Indy, and Debussy as we accept Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Wagner. The music of 
the future, the debatable land, is now Schoen- 
berg, Stravinsky, Ornstein, perhaps Marinetti. 
One of these days we shall doubtless com- 
pletely get the hang of them, too. 

Amid such bewildering flux and change how 
are you to keep your head? The secret of the 
matter is just this—put away snobbism and put 
away. fear, the superficial inhibitions of the 
sincere and lion-hearted Anglo-Saxon. Have 
the courage to like openly what you like where 
you like it—be it Lucia’s ‘‘mad scene,” Isolde’s 
“Love-Death,” ‘“Alexander’s Rag-time Band,” 
“The Afternoon of a Faun.” ‘Listen-to them 
for yourself and like them for your own rea- 
sons. Equally, dislike them if you see fit. 
Your own approach (Continued on page 86) 
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STORM DRIVEN 
By James Earle Fraser 


One of the most inter. 
esting—and certainly the 
most original—of the 
sculpture exhibits of the 
past winter was that 
conceived and managed 
by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney at her studio 
on 8th Street. Twenty 
sculptors drew lots as to 
whether they should cre. 
ate nudes, heads, ani. 
mals, or figures in cos. 
tume. Each man, after 
casting lots, was given 
just enough clay for his 
group. The contestants 
were then all forced to 
sit in a single studio 
and, in two days’ time, 
complete their allotted 
tasks. Manship, Nadel- 
man, Jo Davidson, and 
most of New /York’s 
leaders in sculpture, were 
among those who com- 
peted. The results of 
this novel experiment are 
shortly to be sold, for 
the benefit of Allied War 
Relief. The group pre- 
sented here—that of two 
frightened, lost and 
storm-driven horse s— 
was conceived and exe- 
cuted by James Earle 
Fraser in less time than 
the two-day limit al- 
lowed him by the judges 





The Hermitage Art Gallery Looted 


Paintings in it sold by the Bolsheviki to Germans and others 


HE wonderful art collection of the Her- 

T rritace at Petrograd, is no more. Empty 
frames line the walls of the “New Wing” 

of the Winter Palace—the wing specially built 
in 1852 to hold the collection that was begun 
by Catherine the Great; which was added to 
munificently by Alexander I, Nicholas I, and 
Alexander III. Outside the ruthless and un- 
necessary destruction of French cathedrals by 
the Germans, in the present war, no such piece 
of cynical vandalism has been perpetrated any- 
where in over a hundred years. It is the su- 
preme example of the systematic looting of the 
country carried out under the direction of the 
so-called authorities of the present so-called 
Russian Government. Real Russians, who 
have been glad to escape from the Reign of 
Terror with their lives, simply shrug their 
shoulders and say, ‘“What were you to expect?” 
When Czar Nicholas II was deposed, as it 
were over night, the mob broke into the Win- 
ter Palace, and slashed some of the fine can- 
vases, just to show its enthusiasm for liberty. 
This protest against departed royalty, and the 
surviving capitalists and bourgeois, was put a 
stop to by the short-lived government of the 
intelligentia. Kerensky, who succeeded the 
college professor statesman, though he abol- 
ished the police, used soldiers to guard that 
part of the national property. But under Lenin, 
alias Oulianoff, alias Cedarblum, and his lieu- 
tenant Trotzky, alias Braunstein—who made 
the treacherous peace with Germany—the 
paintings were sold to agents, posing as Swedes 
and Norwegians, some of whom are known to 
have acted for persons in Berlin. The Bolshevist 
chiefs, who had Karl Marx’s “Das Kapital” 
for their Bible, were “spoiling the Egyptians,” 
to line their own anarchist pockets. The Egyp- 
tians happened to be their own countrymen. 


By WILLIAM TREVOR HULL 


HE wrecked and ruined palace of the some 

time “Holy City of Peter,” once the scene 
of the half barbaric ceremonial of the Im- 
perial Court, is now a night asylum, or doss 
house. In the rooms envied by William II and 
by countless heads of state, from the time of 
Peter the Great down, soldiers, sailors and 
workmen revel, take their ease and sleep. The 
remnants of old grandeur that remain are only 
there because they are fastened to the walls, 
or are too cumbersome to be carried off by the 
gleaning populace, whose taste for inconsider- 
ate trifles is not interfered with by the Red 
Guards, who are quite collectors in their own 
official way. So the Germans who put the 
Giant of the North out of business, without de- 
feating the monster in fair fight, may now 
boast that they have acquired some of her best 
possessions at ridiculously low prices. 


HERE is a fly in the Teutonic ointment, 

however. Germany, when she is finally 
beaten and sues for peace, will have to account 
for the part of the plunder that has found its 
way into the public collections of the acquisi- 
tive Fatherland. 

The Hermitage Palace accumulation, in its 
main features, was enriched from the Gotz- 
kowsky collection, acquired in 1763; the Bruhl, 
in 1769; the Thiers, in 1772; the Choiseuil in 
the same year; the Walpole, in 1779; the Bou- 
douin, in 1781; the Malmaison, in 1814, and 
the Galitzin, in 1886. , 

To get down to the details of the sacking 
which will stagger the art lovers of the world: 
The French school of the 18th Century was 
completely represented in the Hermitage. The 
works of Watteau, Boucher, Lancret and 
Greuze in the gallery were all of the first im- 
portance. There were twenty-one Poussins and 


twelve examples of Claude Lorrain. The 
English were not very much in evidence. But 
in that department three of the canvases by 
Reynolds were done on the order of Catherine 
II herself. 

Every great Italian school was represented— 
the Venetian, by such giants as Giorgione, 
Paolo Veronese and Tintoretto; the Roman, by 
Raphael and Maratti; the Florentine, by An- 
drea Del Sarto, “the perfect painter,” and by 
Leonardo Da Vinci; and the Lombard, by 
Correggio and Luini. The courtly work of Van 
Dyck was best shown in the celebrated por- 
traits of Charles I of England, in armor, and 
his queen, Henrietta. 


HE Hermitage was very rich in the great 

Spaniards. Velazquez was nobly repre- 
sented. So were Murillo, Ribera and Zurbaran, 
especially the first. The Flemish Rubens 
shone, at his best, in the ‘““Perseus and Andro- 
meda,” the often reproduced “Venus and 
Adonis,” and the “Simon the Pharisee.” There 
were there some of the greater of the Rem- 
brandts, including the “David and Absalom,” 
the “Descent from the Cross,” a “Holy Fami- 
ly,” the “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” the 
‘Man With the Gold Helmet,” and the stupen- 
dous “Man With the Hussar Cap.” Indeed, 
it might have been said that if all the other 
Rembrandts in existence were lost, those in 
the Hermitage would have been sufficient to 
represent the whole scope of that Titan’s 
genius as a painter. 

Among the paintings representing the Quat- 
trocento were Fra Angelico’s “Virgin and 
Saints” and Botticelli’s “Adoration of the 
Magi.” The Dutch masters were strongly in 
evidence, with some of the most celebrated 
works of Frans Hals, Paul Potter and Cuyp. 
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It Might Have Been Worse 


Showing That Optimism Is Sometimes a Great Little Money Maker 


story which culminated with the remark 
“It might have been worse; if, etc., etc.” 

I am sorry that I may not quote any more! 
Not that it is really improper, you know, but— 
well, it is the sort of story that Tompkins tells 
to Mrs. Tompkins while they are dressing for 
dinner, and Mrs. Tompkins tells to Mrs. 
Jones, while the latter is prinking in the hall, 
and Mrs. Jones hands on to her husband while 
Tompkins is shaking the cocktails and Mrs. 
Tompkins is giving the table a last look, and 
counting the ripe olives—so that everybody 
soon knows it—and, later, during dinner— 
when someone says, unconsciously—‘‘Oh, well, 
it might have been worse’’, they all burst into 
peals of merry laughter and each lady looks 
archly at the other lady’s husband. 

It runs something like—but you must have 
heard it; in fact, I can tell from your ex- 
pression that you have heard it, so you will 
understand me when I say that the real point 
of the story, even more than its humor, is the 
message it brings us of incorrigible optimism. 

There is not a thing in the world that might 
not have been worse! Isn’t that a perfectly 
ripping idea? 

At the time I heard the story I was feeling 
rather low. The newspaper headlines were 
enough to give one cold chills. The third 
Liberty Loan was apparently in the doldrums 
and the good old Ship of State was yawing 
badly. But that cheerful slogan—‘It might 
have been worse!” seemed suddenly to hit the 
blackest part of my low spirits with an arrow- 
beam comparable to that of a spot-light search- 
ing for a Belasco star. 

It might have been worse! Why, certainly 
—a million times worse! At the thought of 
the unspeakable things that might have hap- 
pened to me and had not, I went to my office 
with a positive zest. 

And lo! a miracle came to pass. 

As if inspired and influenced by my new 
faith, the events of the day forthwith began to 
shape themselves much nearer to my heart’s 
desire. Instead of giving up their swords to 
Hindenburg, Messrs. Foch and Haig, placing 
their heads tangent each to each and deciding 
that this sort of thing had gone far enough, 
proceeded to hand the Huns a lacing in the 
good old-fashioned way; the Third Liberty 
Loan having gathered itself together from what 
seemed to be a crouching, if not supine posi- 
tion, leaped over the top, thereby 
establishing on the features of Mr. 
McAdoo, a new record for the run- 
ning broad-grin: the Ship of State 
caught the wind in her top-sails, 
and rattled off on a new tack, and 
all was merry as a marriage bell. 

Mind you, I do not, for a mo- 
ment, claim that I personally in- 
fluenced any of these events. 

It may be so—I know not. 

But I do know that from the in- 
stant I assumed the attitude of in- 
corrigible optimism to which I 
have referred, things began to look 
better The whole world seemed to 
buck up a little, simply so as not 
to dishearten me in my faith. 


N FEW weeks ago, I heard a little off-color 


coai. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


REALIZED then that what this country 

really needs is just a dogged cheerfulness 
in its state of mind, and I have since that time 
devoted myself entirely to trying to promul- 
gate it, to spread it; in a word, to do my opti- 
mistic bit—as everyone should. 

And, mind you, this is no slacker’s job; not 
a bit of it. There used to be an odious club 
of professional optimists who sported buttons 
labelled “Smile”. This always offended .ne. 
It was so obvious, so easy. Its members wore 
that chorus-girl expression, which is so allur- 
ing from B-102 in the orchestra, and so dread- 
ful on Broadway, in broad day, when you are 
near enough to see the gold tooth—always the 
third tooth from the center—upper story. Why 
the third, I wonder? . . . but I wander. 

What I mean is that my job deals with com- 
plex subtleties of mind and heart, not with 
mere buttons, or teeth or other paraphernalia. 
We must feel cheerful, before we are cheerful, 
and this is not always an easy spirit to induce. 

I started right in on the Sanfords, whose 
house on Fifty-first Street is next to mine—I 
say mine; it is really my Aunt Emily’s house, 
but I understand it will be mine. I am a 
bachelor and she is awfully good to me, al- 
ways. The Sanfords have always been my pet 
aversion: they are a horrible pink and white, 
chestnut-wormy couple who have espoused all 
the good principles in the world. 

They fairly crackle with them. 

Moreover, they have a horrid habit of early 
rising, particularly in the summer, so that I 
sometimes meet them just as I am coming 
home, and it is distinctly annoying to have a 
plump, pink person say “Good-morning” to 
you, just as you are saying ‘“Good-night.” 

In addition, Sanford is that Prince of Pests, 
the Man with a Grievance. 

Somebody, usually the Government, has al- 
ways done something, or is about to do some- 
thing to him. In fact, I myself have often 
thought of murdering him. Then this new 
light dawned upon me. I might have even 
worse neighbors than the Sanfords. This con- 
viction was heightened in me by the sudden 
appearance of the Sanfords’ daughter, Mil- 
dred, who had been away somewhere at school, 
being finished. She rolled up to the curb, one 
afternoon, in a little kitten’s-ear-gray run- 
about, with an extra vermilion seat that fairly 
shrieked for a tenant, and I decided then 
and there that the Sanfords needed redeeming. 





Midsummer, according to Dr. Garfield, is the best time in which to order your 


Don’t start lolling about the beach at Southampton, until you have put in 
your next winter’s supply. So, order now, and cut out all that beach lizard stuff 


I DID not have to wait long for my oppor- 
tunity. A day or two later I met Sanford. 
He was simply boiling. It was one of those 
first hot days which have caught one in under- 
raiment so ill-suited to our mercurial climate. 
But my neighbor was several degrees hotter 
than the-atmosphere. He thrust at me a paper 
which trembled in his grasp. 

“Look at that!” he choked. It was an in- 
vitation from Dr. Garfield to purchase coal. 
“Look at it!” he repeated. ‘All winter long 
I froze on a bucket of coal a day, which I only 
obtained by bribery—and now! now 
they come around and beg me to take it. It’s 
NS Bar Bee he 

I stopped him on the fatal “d” and saved 
the Recording Angel an entry. 

“My dear sir,” I said—‘“It might have been 
worse.” I thought he would explode, so I went 
on, hurriedly, to divert him. “If you had re- 
ceived one of those invitations last summer 
while you were down at Southampton, lolling 
about on the beach, with Mrs. Sanford, and 
resting in the sun, you would never have been 
out of coal—but you didn’t. Instead of that 
request while bathing, you received a request 
not to order coal, with the assurance that there 
would be plenty by-and-by. Then, when by- 
and-by came around, there wasn’t any coal. 
Gay dogs, these Congressmen. Man, where’s 
your sense of humor?” I nudged him and he 
emitted a low bubbling sound. “Your chief 
trouble, Mr. Sanford, is here”, I continued, 
tapping his head—which is large and hollow. 
“What you need is a change of >. 
nodded comprehendingly. “My advice to you 
is, order your coal at once; and, on the day 
it is delivered, put on something cool, a wrap- 
per, a billy-burke—anything—and enjoy your- 
self.” The poor old soul was as good as his 
word. He seemed to cheer up at once. I felt 
that my doctrine of optimism had gone home. 
A few days later I found him on his steps, in 
great good spirits, and dressed in a sort of 
silk kimono effect, to the joy of the two husky 
coal-heavers. 

I hurried on, glowing with the consciousness 
of well-doing, little thinking that I had let my- 
self in for a perfect dose of the Sanfords. At 
my office I found a note from Mrs. S. inviting 
me to dine with them, en famille, the following 
Friday. We were to dine early and go on to a 
play afterward. The thought of a dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. S. was rather alarming, but the 
play allured me, as did the en 
famille, which was Mildred. 1 
accepted—on the en famille. 


ROMPTLY at the hour ap- 

pointed I presented myself at 
the Sanford wicket. I thought the 
man who let me in seemed, a bit 
surprised in a mute, solemn sort of 
way, and, having waited twenty- 
five minutes without any signs of 
life from the Sanfords, I began to 
think I had made some horrible 
social error. 

One of my friends goes to dances 
occasionally, at houses where he 
hasn’t been invited, and if he is 
cross- (Continued on page 96) 
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Woman 


Carved in Heroic Proportion by George Grey Barnard 


exce the shipment to Europe of his admirably conceived figure of Lincoln, 
«7 Mr. Barnard has occupied much of his time in completing this impressive 
statue, which he has called “Woman.” The figure, though photographed here 
‘ from the plaster, has at last been translated into marble. In its marble state 
it has been acquired by Mr. John D. Rockefeller for his estate at Pocantico 


Hills. The sculpture is almost twice life size. This (plaster) state of it is 
now on view at the Metropolitan Museum, where it has aroused as much com- 
ment and admiration as it did when shown at the Allied Sculptors’ exhibition, 
at the Ritz. Mr. Barnard has also, at last completed his colossal head of Lincoln 
—not to be confused with the Lincoln figures destined for Paris and London 
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Keeping the Public Informed 


Indicating a Few of the Many Difficulties of Washington’s Official Mouthpiece 


lately opened, on the busiest corner in 

Washington, a War Service Bureau which 
tries to tell the harassed newcomer what per- 
son he wants to see in the capital and where 
that person may be found. Its value is hardly 
to be doubted; certainly not by the business 
men seeking contracts, the specialists trying to 
offer their services, the factory owners eager to 
turn their machines to the making of parts of 
airplanes or machine guns. All these, in the 
early days of the war, came to Washington 
literally by thousands and were shuttled back 
and forth from one bureau to another, some- 
times for days or weeks, before they found some 
official who had the courage to take the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with them. 

In those days, when our organization was 
undergoing its. first wild expansion to fit the 
war—an expansion which is still going on, but 
less wildly—not many officials knew just who 
handled a given problem. And if they knew 
who he was, they didn’t often know where he 
was. A special telephone directory of officers 
and civilian officials of the War Department, 
edited with extreme care last winter, was thirty 
per cent incorrect when it came out. During 
its fortnight with the printer a dozen new offices 
had been established, bureaus had been re- 
organized and moved about, officers had been 
transferred, elevated or demoted. 


Tis Committee on Public Information has 


. new bureau will try to keep track of 
all these changes and be able to tell the 
man who has business in Washington exactly 
what official will attend to him, where he can 
be found, what his telephone number is. And 
this service is to be at the disposal not only of 
visitors, but of Senators, Congressmen, and 
executive officials, who are very apt to be as 
ignorant as the outsider of how and where to 
attend to some matter a little outside of the 
daily routine. It is an unavoidable ignorance 
and confusion; for neither 

our governmental organiza- ‘qu 
tion nor our national capital 
was built for a war like this; 
and men who know Wash- 
ington think that the Bureau 
will perform a very consider- 
able service. 

Of course, this is a very 
mundane and practical ideal 
of public information, con- 
siderably below the lofty 
ideas entertained by certain 
high persons when the Com- 
mittee on Public Information 
was established. But there 
are those who think that it 
may eventually be regarded 
as the most useful of all the 
Committee’s activities. 


Oem 

UBLIC discussion of the 

usefulness of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information pat Fert nag 
has hardly ever been dissoci- against the Huns. 
ated from the personality of $10 
its chairman, Mr. George is 2, inches in diameter. 
Creel. This article, which 


attempts to describe briefly 


children of soldiers who have been killed or wounded in battle. 
present at work on a medal for the Red Cross, the third in his series of war med2ls 


By ELMER DAVIS 


the manifold and multiplex activities of the 
Committee, will essay the unheard-of task of 
leaving Mr. Creel out altogether, save for a 
single phase of his activities which will be 
mentioned later. This for the excellent reason 
that practically every citizen of the United 
States who reads the newspapers has already 
formed his or her opinion, favorable or un- 
favorable, of the Committee’s loquacious chair- 
man. 

To be sure, it is pretty hard to dissociate the 
question of the value of a Committee on Public 
Information, in the abstract, from the concrete 
proposition of how much, or how little, the 
present Committee may be worth as Mr. Creel 
runs it; especially since much of the popular 
information as to its activities has been de- 
rived from Mr. Creel’s own pyrotechnic state- 
ments. 

The two features of the Committee’s work 
which have come most often before the public 
—because they are the two which are of most 
immediate interest to the newspapers—are the 
cable censorship and the news department. But 
they are only two of something like a score of 
divisions of the Committee, employing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Creel, only 250 paid employees, but 
directing the efforts of 5,000 volunteer writers 
and artists and of 20,000 speakers. (Preference 
for round numbers—multiples of five, and still 
more multiples of a thousand—is a striking 
feature of the official apologias for the Com- 
mittee’s work.) 


ENSORSHIP of the cables, conducted pri- 

marily by the naval intelligence service, 
is under the ultimate direction of Mr. Creel. 
The watch kept on outgoing messages is care- 
ful and, apparently, efficient. As to the cen- 
sorship of incoming newspaper dispatches— 
that has more than once caused prolonged dis- 
cord between the newspaper publishers and the 
Committee; but such differences are much less 





PAUL MANSHIP’S MEDAL FOR THE FRENCH HEROES’ FUND 


This is the second medal which Paul Manship has designed in commemoration of 
The first was his now famous “Kultur Medal,” which has not only 
sold in large quantities but exerted a strong influence on our artistic propaganda 
Copies of this new medal have just been struck in bronze and 
may be had from the French Heroes’ Fund, at 4 West 45th Street, for the sum of 
The proceeds from the sale of it will go to the fund in question. 
The obverse shows a wounded French soldier on the 
battlefield, the reverse a figure symbolizing Columbia in the act of protecting the 
Mr. Manship is at 


frequent now than they were earlier in the war. 

The news division acts as the medium for 
giving out the daily news of the doings of the 
army and navy, the Department of Justice, the 
Council of National Defense, the War Indus- 
tries Board, the War Trade Board, and the 
Alien Property Custodian. The other branches 
of the government have their own publicity de- 
partments. This news division is now of ma- 
terial value to the Washington correspondents 
of newspapers and press associations. It has 
not always been so. At the beginning of the 
war it sought, no doubt with admirable inten- 
tions, to get the news for the papers instead of 
helping them to get it. 


UT this met with two objections—first the 
question as to whether it was possible to 
trust in the disinterestedness of official em- 
ployees; and, second, the natural belief of ex- 
perienced Washington correspondents that they 
knew more about what was news and how to 
get it than did the Committee’s agents. An- 
other drawback was the voluminous produc- 
tion. There seemed to be nobody in the Com- 
mittee with any notable sense of proportion. 
A Washington correspondent would come to 
his office every evening to find on his desk, 
from the Committee on Public Information, a 
stack of typewritten copy about as large as 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. No doubt 
a good deal of it was news; no doubt a little of 
it was news that the correspondent and his 
staff had been unable to obtain. But there be- 
ing only twenty-four hours in each day, he was 
reluctantly compelled to brush it all into the 
waste basket. 

This is no longer the case. Under its new 
director, J. W. McConaughy, formerly a well- 
known New York newspaperman, the News 
Division has materially reduced the quantity 
of its output. Instead of getting the news it- 
self and issuing it as if it were the eternal 
truth graven on tables of 
stone, it helps correspondents 
to get what they want, and 
has been of _ considerable 
value in opening up depart- 
mental information which 
officials thought should be 
kept for the personal delecta- 
tion of the official mind. 


HIS Division, backed up 

by Mr. Creel, also took a 
stand in which it was sup- 
ported by the newspapers, 
and apparently by the public, 
in refusing to handle the 
casualty lists unless the ad- 
dresses of the men killed, 
wounded and missing could 
also be given for the purpose 
of allaying the alarm of rela- 
tives of other men of the 
same name. 

Another valuable feature 
of its work is a boiler-plate 
service of a two- or three- 
column summary of war 
news, which is sent to some 
14,- (Continued on page 89) 
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Here we see Miss Muriel de 
Puyster, of 805 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, starting out in the 
afternoon for a few hours of 
pleasure—and war work. She 
is wearing her eight-piece gar- 
ment, all of the pieces properly 
adjusted. We see her saunter- 
ing down Fifth Avenue, con- 
scious of looking well and con- 
scious, too, of looking patriotic 
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It being a very hot day in May, 
Miss de Puyster motors down 
to Long Beach for a cooling 
swim. Note, please, that No. 3, 
the ground floor of the skirt, 
has been unbuttoned and re- 
moved. All that now remains 
of the eight-piece dress are 
the sections numbered 2 and 8 





Sketches by Ethel Plummer 
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Here we see Miss de Puyster at a rather for- 
mal little thé dansant, at the Biltmore. Note 
that all she had to do was to remove num- 
bers 4, 6 and 7, the cape and the two sleeves. 
The dress has, consequently, become a good 
deal less conventional, 





THE EIGHT-PIECE WAR DRESS 


(1) The sleeveless bodice, or slip-over blouse—to be worn with or without sleeves, 
which snap into the armholes; (2) tunic, or top-story of the skirt; this buttons 
on No. 1; (3) ground floor of the skirt; this buttons on No. 2, the upper floor of 
the skirt; (4) military cape, with high collar; brilliantly lined. For the opera, 
wear it inside out; ($5) army cap, with a slight note of aviation in it; (6) right 
sleeve of dress; (7) left sleeve of dress; (8) the 
further- it’s a word which is never spoken in the refined pages of Vanity Fair 
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but no, we can’t go 


Miss de Puyster stops in at the 

”N Paul Jones Club, on Fifty- 
seventh Street, to dance with 

the officers and military men 

/ there assembled. She has, very 
cleverly, left No. 1 (her bodice) 
and No. 5 (her hat), in the 
coat room. With an equal de- 
gree of imagination, she has 
hooked No. 6 on the back of 
her dress and made a scarf of it 





And now we approach the end 
of a perfect day. Miss de 
Puyster—we mention this in 
the strictest confidence—is 
about to retire. No. 8 is all 
that is left of her original eight- 
piece war dress. A _ sense of 
modesty should forbid our go- 
ing into the matter any further 


rigid, and formal 





This little picture 
shows Miss de Puys- 
ter in the act of re- 
moving No. 8 But 
we must pause here 
and desist, else Van- 
ity Fair will never 
get by the National 
Board of Censors 


The New Eight-Piece War Dress 


Economy and Patriotism Demand a Nation-wide Adoption of it 


E notice that a number of dressmakers and department stores are an- 

nouncing the creation, manufacture; and sale, of various types of war 
dresses which are both economical and patriotic. These dresses, it seems, all 
come in sections—like jig-saw picture puzzles. It seems to be considered bad 
taste for a woman to change her dress in the middle of the day, as long as the 
war is on. If you start out with a dress in the morning, a sense of patriotism 
ought to make you come back in it at night. The old custom of putting on a 
different dress for every conceivable social occasion is now severely frowned 


: 


upon. Well, just to meet the demand, Vanity Fair has designed a war dress of 
its own,—simple, neat, serviceable, moderate in price, pro-American. Any 
woman can make one from the key patterns shown at the top of this page. 
There is no copyright on the dress, so that all patriotic ladies can go as far as 
they like with it—even to the bathing beach. A clever woman can start out 
with this dress on a two-weeks’ honeymoon, or a cross country Red Cross cam- 
paign, and, with a toothbrush concealed somewhere on her person, return home 
in the same dress without once having broken any of the rules of etiquette. 
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‘ing a leading lady, for instance, I 
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If I Were A Movie Manager 


A Few of the Startling Changes and Revolutions I Would Incite 


cravings, but I sometimes feel a strange, 

wild longing surging restlessly within me. 
I want to be a moving picture manager. I 
yearn to produce movies—to tell the actors in 
them what to do, and how not to do it. To me, 
it seems the only life. 

I don’t know any of the seamy side of it, of 
course: any of the snares and pitfalls that lie 
in wait for the straying feet of innocent movie 
magnates. But even the thought of 
these dangers cannot head me off. 
I want to try out the life. I have 
the utmost faith in myself—a firm, 
a deep-rooted conviction that, as a 
film dictator, I would unquestionably 
be There. 

The point is that I should be some- 
thing entirely NEW. I don’t like to 
talk about myself—as the saying goes 
—but I simply can’t help remarking 
that I would bring a touch of novelty 
into the life of the screen. I would 
begin radically, and treat all the es- 
tablished precedents in the way the 
playful little Huns have been treating 
churches. 

I wouldn’t go right on doing things 
just as they used to be done in the 
dear old days of the biograph. 

I might be over-daring, and all 
that, but I certainly could do things 
in a non-Keystone way. When I tell 
you that—were I a moving picture 
manager—lI would feel that a success- 
ful comedy did not necessarily depend 
on knocking down a battalion of trick 
policemen, and then setting them up 
again. You must begin to see that my 
ideas would completely revolutionize 
the motion picture world. 


| DON’T know how I get these morbid 


UT I would institute even more 
startling changes. When engag- 


would write a clause in her contract 
saying that she must choose between 
me and high white shoes—once and 
forever. 

I would speak a few well-chosen 
words to her, then and there, on the 
subject of garments. I would intimate 
that, contrary to the prevailing’ im- 
pression, the role of a débutante 
daughter of one of the oldest and rich- 
est families in New York society is 
not necessarily indicated by the wear- 
ing of a set of soiled white fox furs. 

I would go still further, and ex- 
plain, as gently as possible, that it is 
not always imperative for a lady’s 
coiffure to look as if it had been ar- 
ranged with a knife and fork. If, by 
that time, the would-be leading lady 
had not swept disdainfully out of my 
employ, I would even venture to sug- 
gest that it really isn’t immodest for 
a woman to be seen—on occasions— 
without her wrist-watch. 

Most moving picture stars have evi- 
dently sworn an awful oath never to 
be parted from their wrist-watches. 
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By DOROTHY PARKER 


They wear them incessantly, even though 
playing in one of thuse pictures supposed to 
take place in the early B. C.’s, like ‘The 
Triumph of Ptolemy,” for instance. They 
wear them with evening gowns and with night- 
gowns; they even wear them in those bright, 
infrequent flashes that show them, for an all- 
too-brief second, as they are about to remove 
the chiffon that stands between them and the 
personal bath. 











A Tip to Tenors 


BY GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
With Decorations by Hogarth, Jr. 


HEARD you ‘sing,—dear Golden-throat! 
And every note 
Set my imprisoned dreams afloat. 
Your vocal grace ; 
Brought down the house—and blushes to ‘my face. 
“Fly, little letter.—fly apace!” 


And then I met you,—and the note 

You wrote 

Went straight to protest, in my husband’s coat. 
“Fly, little letter very fly,” 

He said,— 

Bringing the house down on my guilty head. 
Nor may I now pursue, along Broadway 

The even tenor of my matinée. 
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As for the leading men, I would be even 
more vehement on this question of clothes. 
I would restrain them, forcibly if necessary, 
from wearing the unmentionable things they 
now wear—those coats which look as if the 
hangers were still in the shoulders, those over- 
coats with the girdles, those collars that look 
as if the wearer were all ready for the guillo- 
tine. Any leading man who attempted to wear 
one of those fuzzy Byron hats in the presence 
of my camera would spend his next 
few days in an exhaustive study of the 
pages of advertisements headed ‘Help 
Wanted—-Male.” 

In sports, too, I would bring about 
tremendous changes. In tennis scenes, 
I would try to instill into the heads 
of the participants that the racquet is 
not grasped over the maker’s name. I 
might even venture to hint that ladies 
and gentlemen, in scenes showing their 
prowess on the courts, might abstain 
from French heel slippers—and spats. 
Golf is seldom shown—there’s not 
enough action in it for the voracious 
action-hounds who form the audiences 
of moving pictures. If, however, it is 
necessary for the hero to take a swat 
at a golf ball, just to show his virility 
and versatility, I would see that the 
swat was administered with the right 
hand lower on the shaft of the club 
than the left. 

Haven’t you often seen those ani- 
mated scenes‘on the porch of the prop- 
erty country club, representing life in 
the very smartest set? All the supes 
are called into requisition to play the 
roles of the gay and happy golfers, 
tennisers, :riders, and automobilists, 
and they appear in what is supposed 
to be the.correct costumes for these 
diversions. Have you ever noticed 
those costumes—particularly the rid- 
ing habits? I should certainly take 
steps about those habits. If I couldn’t 
do it any other way, I wouldn’t say 
that the scene was a country club, I 
would call it, quite simply, a mas- 
querade. 


_—_ 





HE interior decorations of the 

moving picture homes would be 
another wide field for my activities. 
Somehow, I have never seemed to feel 
that a man’s wealth was measured by 
the number of articles that could be 
jammed into his domicile; if the 
scenario called for a setting showing 
the library of a multi-millionaire, I 
wouldn’t feel that I would have to do 
all that lay in my power to make it look 
like a cross section of Silo’s auction 
rooms. I would keep as far away 
from plush as possible; and I would 
have nothing whatever to do with 
those elaborate wooden grilles without 
which no doorway in the movies can 
be considered complete. I would try 
not to become involved in any of those 
curtains of synthetic lace with which 
movie win- (Continued on page 88) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Catching Drapery in Motion 


Is the Prime Essential in the Difficult Art of Photographing a Dancer 
: re 


OF all the problems which confront the modern master of the camera, the 
most elusive, and at the same time the most compelling and beguiling, is 
that of photographing a dancer in motion. Every artist of the lens has at one 
time or another essayed the problem. Few of them have succeeded in mastering 
so much as the first rudiments of it. A beautiful arrangement of drapery, figure, 
and background, is very easy of accomplishment once you take time to pose the 
dancer in a fixed and immovable attitude. But as soon as one lets the dancer 


move about, as freely and naturally as she habitually does while dancing, the 
problem becomes well nigh insurmountable. Arnold Genthe—who caught these 
whirling figures as they flashed by his camera—has paid as much attention to 
this problem of physical rhythm as any photographer alive. In the plates shown 
on this page he has striven to catch the fugitive charm of rhythmic motion in 
his subjects; to avoid everything like formal or studied poses. “Let the results 
come easily, unexpectedly,” he says, “just as they do when the subjects are dancing.” 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 





THE DOLLYS 
Talk about silver 
weddings, and golden 
jubilees, and all that 
sort of thing—why, 
it isn’t in it with 
Weber and Fields, 
who, after years of 
legal separation—not 
to say divorce—have 
finally been reunited 
in “Back Again,” a 
music festival ac- 
companied by danc- 
ing. The Dolly 
Sisters have been 
entrusted with the 
pleasant task of 
carrying on the 
dancing traditions 


Answers to the Hardest Bridge Problems 


Relief Is in Sight for the Anguish of Those Who Could Not Solve Them 


ever invented by man were published in 

the April number of Vanity Fair. The 
editor supposed that those who could not solve 
them would call upon their friends for help, 
and that any suggestions from him would be 
superfluous. 

Instead of that, every time he has put on his 
company smile and smoothed out his voice to 
answer a telephone call, expecting an invita- 
tion to luncheon, or some tickets for the theatre, 
the call has been an inquiry as to whether the 
jack of hearts in problem No. 4 should not be 
a king, or if the nine and seven of clubs in 
No. 2 were not transposed by mistake, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Business-like looking letters, eagerly opened 
in anticipation of an order for a half-page 
advertisement, or a year’s subscription to 
Vanity Fair at least, have turned out to be 
brief proposals to take the A and B hands in 
No. 5 and beat the solution. Visitors who 
rushed out of the elevator, demanding an im- 
mediate audience on most important business, 
have gravely announced that they had spent 
ever so many hours on No. 3, and were sure 
it could not be done; and wanted to bet any- 
where from five to one hundred dollars that 
there was an error in printing them. 

This sort of thing has been going on for a 
month. The only bright spot in our life has 
been a letter from a subscriber who unblush- 
ingly acknowledges, with thanks, the price of 
a hew spring overcoat, made by him as a result 
of showing various friends at the club how to 
solve problem No. 2, at five dollars a throw, 
after they gave up the job as hopeless. 

In order to give the office force time to go to 
luncheon, and enable the editor to get away in 
time for a little golf—during the hours when 
he is supposed to be working at the printers— 
we are going to reprint—here and now—the 


or of the most difficult bridge problems 


By R. F. FOSTER 


six problems in question, and follow them up 
with the solutions—briefly outlined. Here are 
the problems that have so distressed our read- 
ers—the hardest bridge problems in the world. 


No. 1. Five cards; by R. C. Mankowski 
Hand Hearts Clubs Diamonds Spades 

A 10 9 6 none 8 A 

ng On7 10 9 8 

B none Q96 A7 none 

4 J A 8 ES none 


No trumps, Z to lead; Y and Z to win four tricks. 


Z starts with the smaller of his two dia- 
monds. If B wins, he returns the diamond, as 
that gives Y an opportunity to make a mistake. 
A discards a heart, Y the club. Z leads the 
ace of clubs, and whichever suit A discards, 
Y keeps. 

If B refuses to win the first trick, Y leads 
the spade, on which B discards a club and Z 
a heart. Y wins whichever heart A leads and 
B has to pick a discard. 


No. 2. Six cards; by the late W. H. Whitefield 


Hand Hearts Clubs Diamonds Spades 
A none 95 K 10 to 
¥ 6 3 8 2 A9 none 
B none 1423 8 62 
Z none FAR: 2S 5 4 


Hearts trumps, Z to lead; Y and Z to win all six. 


Z leads a high club, on which Y puts the 
eight. Z leads a spade, which Y trumps. Y 
leads the trump and Z discards the queen of 
diamonds. Y now leads the ace of diamonds, 
and the rest is obvious, Z having adjusted his 
discards to those of B on the third trick, when 
Y led the trump. 

The essentials in this problem are establish- 
ing the tenace in clubs by giving up the eight, 
and discarding the diamond before the dia- 
monds are led. Nothing else will solve. 


No. 3. Seven cards; by Prof. T. J. Wertenbaker 


Hand Hearts Clubs Diamonds Spades 
A 2 A72 none A65 
Y + K 4 3 none 984 
B K 8 3 none A5 5 
L Acts? 65 4 7 


No trumps, Z to lead; Y and Z to win five tricks. 


Z leads the spade, which holds. (A must 
duck it, or he makes both Y’s spades good for 
tricks.) Z follows with a club, and there are 
three important lines of defence to be met. 

1. If A plays his smallest club, so does Y, 
and B discards a diamond or a spade. Z leads 
another club, which A must win, and B dis- 
cards a diamond or a spade. Now, if A makes 
the ace of spades and leads a heart, B’s dis- 
cards will have settled matters. But if A 
leads the heart first, Z wins whatever B plays 
and leads the diamond. Now B loses two 
heart tricks. 

2. If A plays the seven of clubs to the sec- 
ond trick, Y must win it with the king and 
lead the heart. Z wins whatever B plays and 
makes the best heart, so that Y may see what 
A is going to keep, and keep the same suit 
himself. 

3. If A plays the ace of clubs to the second 
trick, he cannot lead the spade, as that makes 
it too easy for Y and Z. If A picks the heart 
lead, Z wins whatever B plays and leads an- 
other club. If A plays the seven, Y makes two 
club tricks and a spade. If A ducks the club 
lead, Y also ducks and B is forced to discard. 
If he blanks the diamond, Z leads a diamond 
and makes two heart tricks. If A returns the 
deuce of clubs, after winning the second trick 
with the ace, Y plays the king and leads the 
heart, and B’s discards will have broken up 
his defence. 

The popular solution is for Z to start with a 
club, but it is defeated by A’s putting on the 
ace at once and lead- (Continued on page 82) 
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Alice Joyce began life 
as a tclephone opera- 
tor, then became art- 
ist’s model, and fi- 
nally graduated into 
a star in the world 
of moving pictures. 
She has played in film 
versions of no less 
than four of Robert 
W. Chambers’ novels 


Billie Burke is about 
to desert the movies 
— if only for the sum- 
mer. After complet- 
ing a screen version 
of Sardou’s famous 
play “Divorgons”, she 
has joined the Henry 
Miller dramatic forces 
at the new Henry 
Miller Theatre, one 
of the most charming 


theatres in America 


Betty Lee is a new 
star in the movie 
world, who has just 
completed, for the 
Victory Film Com- 
pany, a Greek mytho- 
lcgical motion picture 
entitled “The Tri- 
umph of Venus”, in 
which play she as- 
sumes—with becom- 
ing grace and modes- 
ty—the part of Venus 


Popular Heroines 


e VANITY FAIR 


ARTCRAFT 


Elsie Ferguson is here shown as Nora, in a film version of “A 
Doll’s House”, by Henrik Ibsen. This film will not be seen in 
America until early in June. Miss Ferguson is at present in 
Montana working on a screen drama entitled “The Heart of 
the Wilds”, a picture version of ‘‘Pierre of the Plains”, a play 
in which she appeared not long ago on the legitimate stage 





VICTOR GEORG 


of the Screen 


Greek, Scandinavian, French—on the Film—but All of Them Americans 
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Getting Out of Bunkers 
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Things That the Average Golfer Does Not Know About Trapped Shots 


points of golf. It is a depart- 

ment of the game in which 
many an average player finds his 
Waterloo. 

There are many reasons why this 
is so. In the first place it is a griev- 
ous mistake for the average player 
to try to get distance when playing 
out of a bunker. In trying to hit the 
ball too clean—with the object, of 
course, of getting distance—it fails 
to rise quickly enough to get over 
the face of the bunker. This fault, 
as much as any other, contributes to 
the fact that many players lose more 
than one stroke when they are 
trapped. 

Another important oversight on 
the part of the average player is the 
failure to get a solid foothold in the 
bunker. They do not realize that if 
it is a sandpit they are likely to sink 
from one to two inches into the sand 
in the act of making their swing. 
This accounts for a great number of 
unsuccessful attempts to get out. 

If you will watch a professional 
player in a bunker you will notice 
that the first thing he does is to dig 
himself in; in other words, he shuf- 
fles his feet into the sand, until he 
gets to the more solid sand, on which 
he can stand and swing without 
sinking. 


B rains play is one of the fine 


r is not often good policy for a 
golfer to make a shot from trou- 
ble such as one that I remember see- 
ing the late Norman Hunter achieve 
in a golf match with 
Mr. Blackwell at St. (8 
Andrews. Mr. Hun- © 
ter had run over the 
fourth green with his 
second and found a 
very deep bunker, 
and, incidentally, the 
worst place in it. I 
thought, as I looked 
at the lie of the ball, 
that he would do well 
to get out in one stroke 
as his ball was right 
under the face of the 
bunker. I noticed, 
however, when _ he 
took his stance for the 
stroke that he in- 
tended to play for the 
hole and not to the 
side, as I had im- 
agined. He took a 
very upright swing 
and came right across 
his ball, hitting as 
hard as he could. 
The ball landed 
three yards past the 
hole, but the terrific 
back spin brought the 
ball back within a 


By JACK HUTCHISON, Open Champion of America 


The gigantic and powerful Ray has here made it plain that it is 
quite all right to take plenty of sand with you when you are get- 
ting a ball out of a bunker. The ball may be observed sailing 
high and far on its greenward course. The sand speaks for itself 





From this unfavorable position “Jerry” Travers executed’ what he himself described as one of the 


most important shots of his career. It was in the National Championship at Baltusrol. i 
this sandpit, he played over the top of the tree to th: left and sent his ball many yards, close to th: pin 





Trapped in 


foot of the cup. He had hit the ball 
on a down swing which gave it this 
tremendous back spin. I never be- 
fore saw a ball act like that one; it 
came directly back almost three 
yards. This was the more remark- 
able as the ground was quite hard. 

Of course, the average golf player 
should not attempt the ultra-difficult 
shot. Indeed, he will do better not 
to try to do more than get out un- 
less his ball is lying quite clean and 
away from the face of the bunker. 
The bunker shot should be played 
from behind the ball, and he should 
take practically a full swing rather 
than one of half or three-quarter 
fullness. 

The amount of sand to be taken 
with the shot out of a pit depends on 
how far the player desires to go. 
Nearly all professionals take, prac- 
tically, a full swing for all their 
bunker strokes. They judge the dis- 
tance by taking a lot of sand for a 
short shot and less sand for a long 
one. 

In a dirt or sand bunker you hit 
much closer to the ball than you do 
in a sod bunker. In other words, 
in a trap of that variety, the dirt is 
usually hard, which prevents you 
from getting through to hit much be- 
hind the ball. It is therefore neces- 
sary to play the shot more cleanly in 
the sand. Dirt does not give as 
readily as sand. Turf is still more 
unyielding, of course, and to follow 
through and hit deeply, as in sand, 
would mean taking a large divot. 

a4 NE is sometimes 
faced with a 
proposition somewhat 
like that which Mr. 
Hunter had _ before 
him in the shot I have 
described, that is to 
say, one’s ball is in a 
bad lie, close to the 
face of the bunker. 
In this case the player 
should stand well be- 
hind the ball with the 
face of the club laid 
back. He should take 
a full upright swing, 
hitting the sand about 
two inches behind the 
ball. One should hit 
as hard as he knows 
how. 

It is often advis- 
able to play out of a 
bunker at right angles 
to the direction of the 
ball. This is espe- 
cially the case when 
one cannot reach the 
cpa  Qreen.: It is “easier; 

of course, to get (Con- 
tinued on page 80) 
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Teck, Jr., which at one 
time held the world’s 
record for speed, is 
here making fifty-four 
miles an nour of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island 


. VANITY FAIR 








see 


One cf the odd de- 
signs resorted to 
for the sake of 
speed is, exempli- 
fied by Tiddildy 
Wink here seen 
racing through — 
or over—the St. 
Lawrence’ River 









The Hybiscus, Mr. 
maker’s new house-boat, lays no a ae 
claims to celerity. 
thirty-two inches of water, although 
107 feet long and of 20-foot beam 


The step-bottom boats sometimes 
emerge from the water when they 
are making fast time. The P.D.Q. 
VI is here proving that she can 
fly quite as well as she can swim 





John Wana- 


It draws but 
















Peter Pan V, still 
another speed 
boat, is here rear- 
ing far out of 
water on a turn, 
due to the tre- 
mendous drive of 
her powerful 
8-cylinder motors 


LEVICK PHOTOGRAPHS 


An Aquatic Tortoise and Several Marine Hares 
The Striving After Speed Has Led to Strange Motorboat Designs 


OUR of the illustrations on this page exemplify the effect of the desire for 

speed on the motorboat designer. ‘These four pictures are of boats built for 
speed; each of a type different in many ways from the others. Some of the 
designs are exceedingly strange to the layman’s eye, and do not look at first 
glance as if they could enhance the exhilarating rush of boat over water by a 
fraction of a mile an hour. This is particularly the case with Tiddildy Wink. 
The broad flat surface, rounded bow, and square-cut stern all give an impres- 
-sion of anything but an aquatic sprinter. That the designers knew what they 
were about, however, in producing some of their oddities, is proven by the fact 


that a motorboat has now made a little more than seventy miles an hour. A. L. 
Judson’s Whip’o-Will Jr. now holds the record, with 70.15 miles. Quite 
at the other end of the scale from these racing craft is Mr. John Wana- 
maker’s houseboat, the Hybiscus, which is shown on the placid Florida waters 
of which, by the way, it draws less than three feet in spite of its length of one 
hundred and seven feet. This boat has six staterooms and three bathrooms; 
steam heat, electric light, and beds instead of the customary berths. The 
deck-house is finished in a new wood known as magnolia which contains 
many of the beautiful colors which c2re exhibited by the magnolia blossom. 
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Concerning War Dogs and Dogs of Peace 


It Is Hoped That the Government Will Draft Canine Soldiers 


in the war, there is, as yet, little indica- 

* tion of any constructive program in this 
country covering the service of dogs as part of 
the American forces. ‘This situation is most 
unfortunate, since it has been proven to the 
hilt in Europe that the service of dogs, in many 
auxiliary ways, is of tremendous value to the 
armies of both sides. The whole matter has 
been clouded here with uncertainty from the 
first. A start was made by individuals and 
organizations interested in the 
working breeds, soon after we 
entered the war and a bill, set- 
ting aside a proper initial ap- 
propriation to make a _ begin- 
ning, was fathered in the Senate 
by Senator Brady of Idaho. The 
matter moved slowly, however, 
and the recent death of the Sena- 
tor has further impeded its prog- 
ress. Meantime, patriotic indi- 
viduals in various parts of the 
country donated dogs of several 
different breeds to army camps 
and cantonments. 

Some of these dogs, notably 
one unit of several animals, had 
received some training as am- 
bulance workers and were fit to 
render valuable service. This 
particular unit, presented to a 
certain hospital detachment, was 
retained for about four months 
and then sent back to the donor, 
half way across the continent, 
express collect; the explanation 
being that no appropriation had 
been made to take care of, or 
continue the training of dogs for 
this kind of work. Naturally, 
this experience did not serve to 
encourage other donations. 


Mint more than a year of participation 





Leading a wounded man out of a 
shell-crater 
which has been practiced in train- 
ing Red Cross dogs at Camp Dix 
under Captain John Wanamaker, Jr. 





By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


CENTRAL NEWS 


is part of the work 


BRITISH AND 
COLONIAL PRESS 


These three dogs of varied lineage; an Airedale, a German Shepherd and a Great Dane, are all fired with 


the same purpose. 


They are going over the top of a trench at Camp Dix, for service in No Man’s Land 


















LEVICK 


Covesea Lass is one of 
the bright particular stars 
of Mr. E. Horrax’s 
constellation of bulldogs 


Kersal King, the noted 
English bulldog, has re- 
cently been purchased in 
Montreal, at a long price 


SOMEWHAT similar case has recently 
occurred at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey. Captain John Wanamaker, Jr., was 
placed iin charge of service dogs and when an 
appeal was sent out for dogs suitable for vari- 
ous kinds of war work a number were donated 
and training was begun and actively carried 
forward. Now, however, Captain Wanamaker 
has been informed that there is an embargo 
on the exportation of dogs at present and that 
the training is not to continue. The work, 
therefore, has been stopped and the dogs have 
been dispersed. This sort of thing certainly 
is not conducive to much progress in provid- 
ing trained sentry, message carrying, or Red 
Cross dogs for use with the American army. 
It is not a little difficult to understand why 
this matter has not received the attention which 
it deserves. The most careful estimates show 
that there are probably not less than ten thou- 
sand dogs actively employed with the German 
and Austrian armies (Continued on page 78) 
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Many novel ideas are embodied 
in this inside drive Brewster 
body on a chassis of the same 
make. Extreme lightness of 
weight is a feature. The super- 
structure is constructed of light 
wood, canvas and cane work 





The mounting of the speedo- 
meter in this new sedan is de- 
cidedly unusual. It is both 
legible and quite out of the way 


Even the foot pedals are per- 
forated for the sake of light- 
ness. Note the interesting posi- 
tion selected for the jack 





An extremely pleasing effect is 
obtained by the use of natural 
wood finish, combined with 
cane-work, in the Brewster body 


In this -Lancia roadster with extra disappearing seat for two, The top of this four-passenger roadster is so mounted as to 
the rear door molding is curved to harmonize with the body shield the rear seat when that is in use, or to pull forward on 
lines. The spare seat compartment is here shown in open form : a track and cover the driving seat when the car is used for two 
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Attention to Detail Marks the Summer Cars 


Some New Devices That Make for Motoring Comfort 
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Motor Cars for the Summer Roads 


Touring Bodies and Some Top Innovations 


T is not at all outside of the range of pos- 
I sibility that the war may have a very 

marked, although at first unsuspected, ef- 
fect on American motoring. Six months ago 
there was every indication that no limitation 
would be placed on the output of the motor 
car factories except those natural limitations 
caused by the expected falling off in demand 
in war time. Now, however, a cut of thirty 
per cent in the factory output has already been 
made by governmental action and further cuts 
are expected in the near future. 

This does not mean at all that the automo- 
bile industry is to be singled out for restriction 
and repression; because it is the definite policy 
of the government to 
keep the highly organ- 
ized automobile plants 
fully occupied with es- 
sential war industries. 
On the other hand, the 
fact of the restriction of 
output in quantity is gud 
likely to turn the atten- ( 
tion of designers still | 
more closely to the de- 
tails of automobile struc- 
ture, especially the de- 
tails of body work. It is probable, therefore, 
that a great impetus will be given to origi- 
nality of American design already far on the 
road to leadership, as has been pointed out 
heretofore in these pages. 


NUMBER of interesting examples of the 
new tendencies of motor car design in this 
country are illustrated this month. Not the 
least significant of them is the inside-drive 
body in which an effort has been made for 
extreme lightness with a result which is both 
successful from that point of view and very 
satisfying from the aesthetic standpoint. The 
superstructure of this sedan body is made of 
light, seasoned wood combined with canvas 
and, on the interior, with cane-work. 
The interior finish is most unusual and at- 
tractive. The roof lining or ceiling, for in- 
stance, is treated in polished wood with cross- 
ribs of the same material, and the panelled 
effect thus obtained strikes a new, and unusu- 


Long and graceful body lines, with a 
slanting windshield, mark the new Lexing- 
ton touring car which shows good balance 
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This is an ex- 
ample of automo- 
bile camouflage. It 
is a twelve-cylin- 
der Packard with 
a special four-pas- 
senger road body 


ally pleasing note. Attention to small details 
* in working out the whole plan for lightness of 
weight is to be observed throughout this design. 
Even the pedals for clutch and brake have 
been lightened — without the sacrifice of 
strength—by perforation. The mounting of 
the various accessories of the car is ingenious 
and evidences the careful thought which has 
entered into the plan as a whole. 


if enn jack, for in- 
stance,—that vital 
necessity when it is a 
necessity, at the need 
of which one’s temper 
is always sorely tried 
—is mounted most 
conveniently in a car- 
rier just below the 
instrument board. It 
is here quite out of 
the way of the driver 
and yet immediately 
accessible when 
wanted. The speedom- 
eter is located in a 
similar position on 
he pre ke age the opposite side of 
booth a . Paskard the body. It is easily 
chassis folds into the legible from the driv- 
seen in the small picture | I'S seat, but is re- 

moved from its usual 

position on the instru- 
ment board. Even the mounting of the clock, 
in this car, is a clever departure from the usual 
practice. It is set just under the roof line 
above the center of the windshield. In this 
position it is immediately visible to all the oc- 
cupants of the car. 

Another interesting body which is illustrated 
is that of a touring landaulet. In this car, 
protection as complete as that of a limousine 
can be had when it is desired, and the chauffeur 
is also protected, in inclement weather, by an 
extension roof which attaches to the wind- 
shield. When, however, the car in its open 
form is desired, the superstructure folds 
away with unusual completeness and a tour- 
ing model of attractive appearance is ready 
for active service. (Continued on page 76) 


A Cole eight runabout is an excellent ex- 
ample of the long and high cowl line of 
the season. Note the convenient locker door 
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For tepnis, cheviot shirts 
with polo collar attached. 
White duck trousers. White 
woolen socks. Shoes of 
white buckskin, with an in- 
step strap of brown Russia 
leather. Long wait coat of 
brown or white soft -vool 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes and Accessories for the Great Out-doors 


cannot, for good and cogent reasons, be at 

war, has already begun to take its tennis 
racquets from their presses and try the speed of 
the spring greens. It is the season when the 
big world of out-doors calls most urgen‘ly, 
perhaps, of all the year. Certainly it is the 
season when, after the winter hibernation, one 
responds most eagerly and quickly to this call. 
I am not at all of the ranks of those who be- 
lieve that men in America should eschew 
their sports as not in keeping with the war 
spirit. For the men who are too young for 
military service, out-door sports 
have an important function in 
bodily training. For those who 
are beyond military age, they 
have an almost equally import- 
ant function in maintaining the 
soundness of body which is the 
pre-requisite for sound mind; 
especially at this time when 
sound and mature minds are so 
vitally needed for the front be- 
hind the front. And for men 
who, although they may be of 


"Pesnne part of the masculine world which 


White 





buckskin shoe with 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


arms, for valid reasons—and the proportion 
who bring forward reasons not valid is so 
small, one is thankful to say, as to be almost 
contemptuously negligible—sport has also its 
vital importance for reasons of both mind and 
of body. 

There are a dozen other things to be said for 
sport even in the midst of critical war days, 
and the English periodicals are ‘plainly re- 
flecting now the wish that sport in its various 
forms had not been so greatly abandoned in 





Great Britain during the first two years of the 
war. But this is hardly the place, after all, 
for a discussion of a big question of wartime 
athletics. Let us assume that we are going to 
have plenty of golf, tennis, motoring and the 
like, in this country this season and start from 
that premise. 


HERE will be found in this issue, illustra- 

tions of some good types of clothes for out- 
door wear and of the accessories which go with 
them, chosen from the rmany hundreds of spe- 
cial articles of this sort. For active games like 
tennis, for instance, the value of 
a light but warm coat to slip on 
between sets or on the way from 
court to club house, is apparent. 
An ‘excelllent coat of this char- 
acter, on the lines of the Eng- 
lish wait or period coat, is 
‘among the illustrations this 
month. This coat is made of 
soft brown wool. It may be had 
in white if preferred, but there 








These nailed golf shoes have a patented fea- 


military age, are unable to take 


brogueing- Heavy black rub- 
ber sole varnished. Price, $22 


ture at the instep which makes it easy to turn 


the body and maintain a firm stance. 


is always considerable difficulty 
in keeping white coats truly 


Price, $9 white unless one is the fortunate 
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Three excellent socks 
for sport-wear, made of 
heavy wool. Those with 
diamond patterns $3.50; 
the Alnwick, $2.50 


possessor of a man-servant who thoroughly 
understands the bleaching of such garments. 
This coat is made with large buttons, button- 
ing through and with roomy side pockets. The 
collar is also of ample dimensions, so that it 
can be turned up if desired. 

Another very useful garment for tennis wear, 
either while warming up or during rest periods 
between sets, is a light-weight slip-on jersey. 
One made of Shetland wool without any sleeves 
is illustrated. This convenient slip-on can be 
had either in white or in khaki. The way in 
which it is finished, and the fact that it is 
sleeveless make it very comfortable to wear 
when actually at play either for tennis or golf, 
as there is no binding at the shoulders. 


OR tennis, of course, the conventional flan- 
nel trousers will continue their popularity 
this season. But many men will also wear 
white duck or twill trousers, which have the 


Brown twillet single-breasted jacket with waist- 

Cotton twillet put- 
Cap of light weight 
Soft flannel shirt and collar 


Bag knickerbockers. 
Erown lace boots. 


coat. 
tees. 
Shetland homespun. 








Green-lined tennis or golf 
hat with perforations; price, 


$1.00. 
golf gloves; 


Fingerless chamois 
$1.50 a pair 


advantage of great coolness and are compara- 
tively easy to launder. Care should be exer- 
cised in the cut of tennis trousers so that there 
is no drag at the knees. This is a fault which 
can become exceedingly trying and annoying 
during a long match. Cheviot or flannel shirts 
with polo collars are, of course, adaptable to 
both golf and tennis, and for the latter game 
it is convenient, in the opinion of many men, 
to have the sleeves cut off at the elbow. This 
is a distinctly American fashion, as is the 
habit of rolling the sleeves far up. English 
players, as a rule, merely turn back the cuff 
and not a few of them leave the sleeve buttoned 
and do not interfere with it at all. This habit 
of wearing the sleeves long became familiar to 
the American tennis-going public during the 
Davis Cup matches, even the latest of which 
now seems to have been played so long ago. 
Several types of good shoes for tennis may be 
had to suit the individual taste. White buck- 




















Brown linen jacket and knickerbockers. 


the seams that curve over the shoulders. 
wool stockings. 
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Polo shirt of cheviot in 
white and solid colors; 
$2.50. Tennis slip-over of 
Shetland wool, white or 
khaki, sleeveless; $5.00 


skin made with brogueing after the manner of 
one of the shoes illustrated in this issue is an 
example of a good type, or the buckskin may 
be perfectly plain, even without any tip. Other 
good white shoes are made with an insiep strap 
of brown Russia leather. Heavy black rubber 
soles which, to look their best, should be var- 
nished around the edges, form a pleasing con- 
trast to the white shoes and have practical 
advantages as well. 


| eg summer golf, a very comfortable form 
of suit is made of brown linen. This has 
the advantage of being cool and of very light 
weight. An example of this suit which is 
shown in these pages is made with a single- 
breasted jacket with large side pockets and 
with two pockets in the seams which curve up 
over the shoulders. Knickerbockers are made 
to match and have a strap at the knee. Woolen 
stockings of fairly (Continued on page 74) 


Jacket 
with large side pockets and two breast pockets in 


Brown 


White shoes. Leghorn straw hat 




















In this era of sleeveless sweaters, 
the sleeveless habit has jumped the 
fence of the polo field and gone 
cross-country riding. Tan English 
twill is used for the jacket; white 
moleskin for the breeches and 
brown straw for the hat. (Nardi) 


For In Town and Out 


Bright Spots for the Summer Wardrobe 
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Sheer black and white muslin, nar- 
row black net frillings and jade 
green silk all go to make this one 
of the coolest and most refreshing 
Summer frocks. (This frock and the 
one at the left from Hickson) 


The pigeon’s egg blue sash of this 
navy blue canton crépe frock ties 
in the front and the filet collar 
forms a deep V—otherwise this 
might be the front view of this 
simple and cleverly draped frock 


For cool days in town this panel- 
like cape and frock of beige trico- 
tine and black satin are very smart. 
The hat with its cavalier feather 
is also of beige. (Stein & Blaine) 
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This beige and brown taffeta cape has 
jade green rings and a brown ribbon 
to keep it correctly adjusted over the 
beige wool jersey bathing suit. The 
crowning touch is well supplied by a 
farmer’s rough natural color straw hat. 
(From The Sport Shop for Women) 
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High Lights 
of Wartime 
Simplicity 


The Perfect Accessory 
Is the Keynote of the 
We Perfect Costume 











The success of the smart coiffure 
at the right is its ability to be 
utterly dependent on the rhine- 
stone pin for all visible means of 
support. The pin is of sterling 
silver and in an open work de- 
sign—as all effective pins ought 
to be. It is almost two inches 














A woman’s rings are an index to 
her personality, and if she would 
be smart as well as clever, let 
her wear a single ring on each 
small finger—a pearl on one as 
sketched below, and an onyx on 
the other, as sketched at the left. 
This ring is of chased white gold 


wide at the top. $12 





and the onyx is_ beautifully 
faceted. $20. The purse is of 
black moire silk, with a very 
delicate design in steel beads. $22 











No longer must one wait to be a 
dowager to possess the most for- 
midable weapon known to woman 
—the lorgnette. The one shown 
here is of the folding type. The 
sterling silver mounting and han- 
dle are quite fine and developed 
in a simple filigree design of 
very excellent taste. $7.50 





That she who likes a cigarette 
holder may always have it is the 
reason for the shell-shaped affair 
in the sketch above. The holder, 
amber mouthpiece and all col- 
lapses and fits into the case 
which may be worn on a chain. 
Both are of sterling silver and 
delicately chased. $4.50. This 
ring is a pearl of very fine lustre 
and tone in an open setting of 
silver and rhinestones. $24 


| these days of wartime sim- 
plicity in clothes, the details 
are really the important thing 
about a costume. If a gown be 
well cut, the smartest of effects 
may be obtained by means of 
just the right accessories. It is 





sometimes possible to use an 
imitation stone, but the setting 
must be beautifully wrought to 
give the effect of great fineness, 
and the stone good in color— 
although none of the acces- 
sories shown here are exorbitant 
in price they are all really 
smart, and will prove a genuine 
acquisition to the toilet. 














To fit all moods of the wearer 
and all angles of the coiffure this 
rhinestone and silver pin has a 
tiny hinge in the top as well as 
en interesting design. It is near- 
ly cne and three-quarter inches 
wid: and is priced at $12. Un- 
usual earrings are also shown at 
the left. They are of sterling 
silver with a platinum finish and 
set with soft-toned pearls. $15 
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Beads—ever and ever so many of them— 
make the hand-embroidered squares that 
trim the front and back panels of this 
graceful frock, and the fringe that edges 
its side panels. The frock is of dark blue 
marquisette over tan color satin; $115 





Cool Frocks for 
Summer Afternoons 


Unusual Designs in Unusual Values 
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This grey dotted Swiss frock was perfectly 
plain, from the top of its fitted bodice to 
the bottom of its straight skirt, until yards 
and yards of rickrack braid trimmed its 
blouse and turned its skirt into a series of 
make-believe ruffies; $65. The hat of the 
Swiss and rickrack braid, to match, is 
trimmed with picot-edged linen; $18 
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Black Chantilly lace has come back to 
lend us the charm that it has lent to other 
women of other days. Here it is draped 
into a skirt of soft becoming lines and 
combined, in the bodice, with wide black 
velvet. The girdle, too, is cf the velvet; $85 
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It’s of crisp lavender organdie with 
an underslip of crisp lavender taf- 
feta and with quaint taffeta pleat- 
ings making an unusual edging for 
its interesting lines. The girdle is 
of old-blue grosgrain ribbon tied in 
3 bow at the back and caught 

ith hand-made silk flowers; $125 


This hand-made frock is of batiste 
(a material that has almost sur- 
passed its aristocratic silken sisters 
in social prominence) with a sash 
and hand-hemstitched bands of dull 
blue organdie; $85. The large black 
hat has a liséré crown, lace brim, 
and upstanding band of tatet<; $30 
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An imported shirt front such as is seen 

on the very best of masculine custom 

made shirts now graces a feminine 

blouse made of linen and designed for 

wear with sports clothes or a tailored 
suit. $15 


This frock of heavy crépe de Chine in 
gray, tan, flesh, navy blue and white 
has a row of smoked pearl buttons on 
the softly pleated tunic to give a youth- 
ful length of line. Collar and cuffs are 
of organdie and Valenciennes lace. $20 


With linen among the luxuries, the war 
time tub suit is of cotton gabardine ex- 
ceedingly well tailored. This one shows 
a use of plain and checked material in 
either tan, light biue, oxford gray or 
white with the checks in black. $30 


In the Shops 


A Medley of Summer Fashions 





The addresses of the shops where 
these garments may be purchased 
will be furnished on request, or, 
if you prefer, the Shopping Ser- 
vice will gladly buy the things for 
you, without extra charge. In 
that case, just write to the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City, de- 
scribing what you want and en- 
closing your cheque drawn to the 
order of the Vanity Fair Publish- 
| ing Company. 














Painted chiffon and frilled or- 
gandie are here combined after 
the fashion of some of this 
spring’s Paris frocks. This is 
made to order and comes in 


Such is the popularity of organ- 
die that it is even used for 
separate skirts. Flesh color, 
orchid, delft blue and white are 
the colors for this tucked one, 








$9.75. The blouse is hand made 
with narrow drawn work and tucks 
and comes in the same colors. $8 


plain chiffon also, $65. The hat 
has an American beauty velvet 
crown and a rattan brim. $20 
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Talk about the rude alarums of war! They aren’t in it with Big Ben when he gets in his deadly work in the Greenwich 
Village studio of Mimi and Musette, the barefoot dancers. It was the alarm clock, and the subsequent hurried dressing for 
the cance rehearsal, which gave them the brilliant idea for one of their most successful dances, entitled ‘‘Love’s Awakening” 


ea 








Isn’t it funny how trivial little incidents give us—when we are artists, like Mimi and Musette—an inspiration for our art? 
For instance, here is Mimi breaking the news to her pal that they are to be fired for not paying their rent. It was that 
tragic and mournful circumstance which gave them the inspired idea for their highly successful dance, “The Death of Hope” 














Every morning, Mimi and Musette have to take the 8th Street crosstown car to beat it over to the Brevoort for breakfast. 
It’s all very well in fair weather, but in the rain!! Still, every shower has a sunny side, for it was the rain that inspired 
Mimi and Musette to create their wonderful dance motif—which went so well at Carnegie Hall—entitled “The Storm” 








~= .. |  HowtoSucceed in 


Barefoot Dancing 
Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp 


HIS is the story of Mimi Ryan and 

Musette Pettingill—two of the most suc- 
cessful of fhe numerous barefoot dancers 
who now infest the alleys of Greenwich 
Village. They share, in Sheridan Square. 
an attic studio and a red and blue macaw. 
They have confided to Vanity’Fair the secret 
of their great success as barefoot dancers. 


And when the roof of the studio leaks,—as it 
always does in Greenwich Village studios— 
the girls don’t grumble; they don’t complain. 
They just catch the falling drops—simply, 
beautifully, in the upper half of an “art” 
chafing-dish,—and use the little contretemps 
as the theme for their “Bacchanal” dance 
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“There is the feast that I crave! 
What worry and bills it will savel 
Such nourishing fare without labor 


or care— 
I'll hardly know how to behave!” 











Does it pay to make 
soup at home? 


Figure it out for yourself. Figure it on 
the basis of real economy. 





Good home-made soup means retail prices paid for materials. It means 
labor and time used in buying and preparing them, fuel consumed in cooking 
them. Yet after all this bother and expense you have nothing better—nothing 
more appetizing and wholesome than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This gives you all the home-made quality without parsley, celery and appropriate seasoning. A highly 








the trouble and fuss. 

We make the rich nourishing stock from selected 
beef. We include high-grade vegetables in well-bal- 
anced variety—potatoes, carrots, rutabagas, baby 
lima beans, small peas, green okra, Country Gentle- 
man corn, Dutch cabbage and a puree of fine 
tomatoes. 

We add alphabet macaroni, barley and rice, with a 


touch of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. Also - 


nutritious and health-giving combination. 


Fuel costs money. Every hour you cook home- 
made soup adds to your coal bill or gas bill. 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup comes to you already 
cooked. You can heat it ready to serve in three 
minutes. No labor. No uncertainty nor delay. And 
no home kitchen can produce a soup more palatable 
and satisfying. 


Let your grocer bring you a dozen or more at a time, and save delivery cost, disappointment 


and delay. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon 
Beef Clam Chowder 


rpms Consommé 
elery 


Chicken Julienne 


Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle 


12c a can 


Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Printanier. Vermicelli-Tomato 























CROYDON, 
CLOTHES 


are deliberately designed to exalt 
them above the commonalty of 
lackwit garments. 

Not otherwhere does one find in 
Ready-Tailored Clothes such un- 
mistakably well-bred patterns and 
loomings, such sheer elegance 
down to the mznutiae of tailoring, 
such emphatic contouring of form. 
(Croypon Garments are expressly 
tailored by Hickey-Freeman after 
modelsdevelopedby(Rroy Don fash- 
ioneers,and fabricked solely from 
stuffsstudiously selected toadhereto 
the tastes of the (RoyDon clientele. 


Prices from $30 to $70 


CROYDON, 
FURNISHINGS 


THAT quality which Croypon has been 
fortunate in contributing to Men’s Clothes 
extends also to Croypon Furnishings. In 
the matter of Custom Shirtings, Croypon 
prices begin at $5. Only those but the most 
scrupulously smart patterns are ever shown. 


In Cravatings,too,the same care is exercised. 


to provide only such motifs and silks that 
are in complete accord with the CroyDon 
concept of correctness. 


ROTDON, £Lro. 


cMEN’s READY-TAILORED (LOTHES 


509 FirrH AVENUE 
( Between 42d & 43d Streets) 


New Yorx 


MR, 
GOI ste 











Plain colored crepe de 
chine scarfs, $1.00 each. 
Striped Irish _ poplin 
scarfs; price, $1.50 each 


For the Well 
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Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 67) 


heavy weight will be found the most 
comfortable and may be had, of course, 
in many colors and patterns. 

Golf shoes are important accessories 
for the true enjoyment of the game. 
They should be comfortable and at the 
same time give a firm stance to the 
player. In one of the shoes illustrated 
in this issue there is an interesting pat- 
ented modification at the instep which 
makes it very flexible at this point and 
thus enables the player to turn freely 
during the swing without any tempta- 
tion to move his feet and probably spoil 
his shot. These shoes are nailed at both 
sole and heel. They may be had either 
in ankle height or as low oxfords. A 
soft shirt is, of course, an essential for 
comfortable golfing, and flannel will be 
found to be a very desirable material. 

A cap of Shetland homespun, a soft 
hat which will stay on the head well, or 
a hat of leghorn straw made in Hom- 
burg shape, may be used to advantage 
for the golf links. The latter type of 
hat has the advantage of extreme light- 
weight and is not tiring to wear for a 
considerable period of time. In its se- 
lection, care should be taken that it is 
of such a kind that it can be well pulled 
down in case of a high breeze. This 
material, as well as the lighter straws of 
the panama type, will be used very ex- 
tensively this season. 


NE will enjoy extensive motoring 

much more completely if one chooses 
his costume with an eye to practical con- 
ditions, than if he merely elects to wear 
his old clothes for motoring. Bag knick- 
erbockers lend themselves very well 
to use in the motor car and there is illus- 
trated in this issue a good type of knick- 


erbocker suit which will be used for this 
purpose. It is made of brown twillet 
with single-breasted jacket and waist- 
coat. Spiral puttees of cotton twillet are 
worn instead of golf stockings and laced 
brown boots are used to finish off the 
costume at the ground. This type of 
suit will be found most comfortable for 
touring. It presents a stout defence 
against the stains of travel and dust and 
gives plenty of pocket room for the little 
articles which one always wants to take 
along but never can find room for in the 
car. A good cap to accompany such a 
suit is made of Shetland homespun and 
cut with a one-piece top. One of the 
convenient bits of baggage, if so small 
an article can be dignified by so impos- 
ing a name, for the motor tour, is a little 
jewel case of leather which is illustrated 
in these pages. This case is made to 
hold scarf pins, cuff links, and studs, 
and folds into small compass. It is a 
most useful article for the week-end 
visit or traveling of any character, as 
well as for motoring. 


F course, there is an infinite variety 

of specialized costumes from which 
to choose one’s sporting clothes, but 
there can be no greater mistake than to 
simply rely on a heterogeneous collection 
of old garments on the theory that any- 
thing is good enough to play a game of 
golf in. This theory undoubtedly exists 
still in this country, but we have learned 
so much of an opposite kind from our 
British cousins, that it is actually exem- 
plified less and less. It is certainly a 
distinct mistake to look upon the sport- 
ing tailor who specializes in clothes for 
particular forms of out-door life, as un- 
necessary in the scheme of things. 





you. 


you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Depart- 

ment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate what you wish and mention the pages on which they are 
pictured. If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any article for 
In that case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company. There is no charge for these services. 

















Scarf pin, stud 
and cuff link case 
in brown leather, 
folding neatly; 
the price, $7.00 
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Técla Pearls 


for the Fune Bride 


It is sometimes easier to choose a bride than a gift, 
particularly when one wishes to avoid a conventional 
offering and to have the gift esteemed as much for what 
it is as for who it comes from. In this emergency we 
respectfully submit that there is safety in Técla Pearls. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces with 
genuine diamond clasp, $75 to $350 
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398 Fifth Avenue New York 


10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 











































boulevardbor parkway, 
rae Soo the multitude of well appointed 


motors there is always a type of car 


commanding special necagnilion. 
She ean that’s singled out from all 
the neat is usually equipped with 





Genuine 


Top Material 
=the most admired and the most 
expense of aff tap materials. 


Pantasate,often imitated but never 
duplicated, preserves its nesh appear- 
ance and trim fines through years 
of serNice. 

Wastasole is used os standard 
‘equipment by car makers wha ap- 
preciate the highest quality and are 


glad to pay for i. 





PIERCE-ARROW LOCOMOSILE CADILLAC 
N CHANDLER PREMIER 
SCRIPPS BOOTH WHITE HUDSON 
MERCER LE CHALMERS 
COLUMBIA REO-SIX WESTCOTT 


The Pantasote Company 
1720 Bowling Green Building 
New York £ 


TO USE THIS 
LABEL ON 
MATERIAL NOT 


1S A PENAL 
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This new attachable spot 
and trouble lamp is small 
enough to be carried in 
a door pocket, and can 
be plugged into the elec- 
tric system of any car 
in a moment. Its rays 
are powerful; price $8 
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Motor Cars for the Summer Roads 


(Continued from page 65) 


OUBLE-PURPOSE cars of this 

character are exceedingly practical 
and one sees them more and more fre- 
quently in their various - adaptations. 
Whether considered from the standpoint 
of convenience or from that of economy, 
they have a strong appeal, Even for 
summer motoring it is often desirable to 
have a car which can be completely 
closed. This is true of the chauffeur- 
driven car as well as of that which is 
owner-driven. In the particular design 
which is illustrated this month, the prac- 
tical features have in no way interfered 
with the harmonious plans of the de- 
sign as a whole. 

There is a notable tendency this year 
in the various open dies; and in 
closed bodies, too, for that matter, to 
accentuate the length of the cowl and 
raise the hood of the car so that it is 
one long, and comparatively high, line 
from the radiator cap to the windshield. 
This design undoubtedly gives a pleas- 
ing effect of sturdiness and power, and 
it harmonizes well with the general ten- 
dency of the straight body lines; with 
length and agility coming in for the 
greatest amount of stress. Two examples 
of this type of body are among this 
month’s illustrations. In one, a run- 
about, the placing of the seat and the 
proportion of the turtle back to the 
whole are peculiarly happy. A conve- 
nient compartment which can be locked, 
opens in the side panelling of the car 
just back of the seat. 


PRAISEWORTHY attempt which 
is being made by state authorities to 
eliminate headlight glare from the roads 
at night has now been extended to re- 
stricting the use of spot lights. For a 


certain period after the enactment of 
some of the anti-glare laws, the anomaly 
of dimmed or deflected headlights com- 
bined with a windshield spot-light quite 
undimmed and going at full blaze, was 
to be found frequently in the course of 
an evening’s run. The spot-light is an 
exceedingly useful device, of course, for 
illuminating a particularly bad bit of 
road, throwing light ahead around a 
turn, reading house numbers or sign 
posts and for other similar functions, 
but it was never intended to supplement 
in ordinary use the already powerful 
rays of the head lamps. 

A convenient innovation which -takes 
these facts into account, has now been 
placed on the market. It is a miniature 
spot light or trouble lamp small enough 
to be slipped into the door pocket of the 
car or clamped below the instrument 
board. It has a sufficiently long cable 
to make its use practical as a trouble 
light in examining any part of the 
chassis. When it is to be used it is 
simply plugged into the main lighting 
system and then its powerful beams are 
available for any required service. 


ECENT rumors of an impending 

gasoline shortage seem to be quite 
without foundation. It is true that the 
demands of motan vehicles for war and 
of the aviation service and the navy for 
“gas” are great, but the available supply 
is also great. The American motorist 
need not fear restriction practically to 
the point of extinction. Every effort, on 
the other hand, should be made by the 
patriotic automobile user to prevent 
waste of gasoline and to see that his car 
is operating at its highest efficiency in 
this respect. 








Vanity Fair will be delighted to give its readers more specific information than 
is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
sories touched upon in the Motor Department. 
line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring 


It is only necessary to drop a 
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bile ch is treated 





in a novel manner with cane work panels on the sides, leather 


upholstery and a neat victoria top. 


Nete also the roomy lockers 
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‘Royal Cord’ 
One of the five 


pply 
orist 
y to 
, on 
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ype You need good tires now more Many layers of powerful little 


yin than ever before. cords give ‘Royal Cords’ tre- 
Never have you had such op- mendous strength, unlimited 
portunities to use your car to Capacity for work, 





advantage. —staying powers that mean 
Make the most of it. Use it thousands of miles of continuous 
daily. service on your car. 
Equip it with good tires, ‘Royal Cords’ will enable your 


car to go farthest at least ex- 
pense for tires, repairs, gas and 
oil. And that’s exactly the service 
you ought to have from your 
—United States ‘Royal Cords’. tires in these war times. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


—tires which will give you its 
uninterrupted service and ut- 
most economy, 
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HE Van Blerck Engine is the logi- 

cal choice of both Owner, Naval 

Architect and Boat Builder. It 
renders such an efficient and depend- 
able service month in and month out 
that really it is the only SAFE engine 
to consider. 


The boat illustrated above is a typical 
example of the type of boats in which 
Van Blercks are installed. “‘Jaydee III" 
is a 40 Foot Cruiser owned by Mr. J. D. 
Cummins, Conneaut, Ohio. Designed 
and built by Matthews Boat Company, 
powered with an eight cylinder Van 
Blerck. Speed 18 M.P.H. Used for 


cruising on the Great Lakes. 


The boat at the bottom is owned by 
Mr. Earl Holley of Detroit, who uses it 
for Day Cruising in the vicinity of De- 
troit. ‘Roamer II" is a 50 Footer with 
an eight cylinder Van Blerck and a 
speed of 25 miles an hour. Built by 
Matthews Boat Co. 


Two boats of a distinctly different type, 
yet the eight cylinder Van Blerck is 
rendering a highly satisfactory service 
in both cases. 


Your new boat should be Van Blerck 
equipt to be really what you want it to 
be. 





Van Blerck Motor Company 
30 Church St. New York City 
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Canejo High- 
brow, Mrs 

Rainey’s ster- 
ling fox terrier, 
is: here looking 
as pleasant as 
he can—and that 
is very pleasant 
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War Dogs and Dogs of Peace 


(Continued from page 63) 


and our Allies certainly are using quite 
half that number. Their functions are 
manifold. Some are successfully em- 
ployed in listening posts, as was brought 
out in connection with one of the first 
clashes between General Pershing’s 
forces and the enemy. Others are mes- 
sage carriers and many have been men- 
tioned in despatches for heroism and for 
attention to duty in this hazardous oc- 
cupation. Still others—and these are in 
the majority—act as auxiliary members 
of the hospital and Red Cross units, 
searching for wounded in difficult coun- 
try, bringing to the wounded the op- 
portunity to give themselves first aid— 
for these dogs carry on their collars first 
aid packets—and then leading the 
stretcher bearers to the injured men. 
Hundreds of lives have undoubtedly 
been saved through the agency of the 
dogs in this service. 


THE breeders of the types of dogs 
peculiarly adapted to work of this 
kind, such as the German Shepherd dog, 
the Belgian Sheepdog, and the Airedale 
terrier, are, therefore, very anxious that 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
should be adequately supplied with 
trained dogs. ‘They are eager to help 
in every way that they can, both by the 
donation of dogs and by giving their 
own services in cases in which they are 
fitted as trainers. But it is essential, if 
this work is to bear any fruit, that 
training centers be established, proper 
quarters for dogs provided, and an en- 
tire system for the absorption of dogs 
into the army organization be articu- 
lated. It is to be hoped that through 
the agency of the breeders and the gov- 


ernment, in co-operation, some method, 


will soon be evolved by which the Amer- 
ican forces can be backed up by a well- 
trained and numerically large force of 
American dogs. The dogs themselves 
will undoubtedly meet all the tests re- 
quired of them. 

At the Charity Dog Show held at the 
71st Regiment Armory last month there 
was a very gratifying entry, both as to 
number and quality. The prize for best 
in the show was carried off by that 
model greyhound, Champion Lansdowne 
Sunflower, to which this signal honor is 
by no means a novelty. Mr. Lewis’ won- 
derful animal never looked better or ap- 
proximated the standard more closely 
than she did at the 71st Regiment 
Armory. M. S. Baldwin took the prize 
for the best of the opposite sex with his 
sound wire-haired fox terrier, Marbald 
Warsong. Warsong’s picture has ap- 
peared recently in Vanity Fair. He is a 
terrier that will bear watching and is a 
well-balanced animal of unusual quality. 


COMPARATIVE newcomer of re- 

markable quality was the French 
Bulldog Monte Carlo Mona Liza. She 
took the award for the best non-sporting 
dog. A few days before she was placed 
as best in the show at the Specialty Ex- 
hibition of the French Bulldog Club of 
America; beating many famous animals 
of the breed, including La Reine 
d’ Anjou, and thus bringing much grati- 
fication to. her owner, Mr. Julius M. 
Fangmann. Fairfax Wee Freddie, Mrs. 
Frank T. Clark’s Pomeranian, came out 
with flying colors at the Charity Show, 
gaining the award for best toy exhibited, 
In the Pekingese division, which had 
one of the largest entries of the show, 
Mrs. A, L. Holland was successful with 
Wee Choo of Hydegree. 

In the terrier classes there was some 
keen competition. The winners’ prize 
for Airedale terrier, dogs, went to Rob- 
ert F. Height’s Geelong Cadet, while 
for the opposite sex Frederick C. Hood's 
fine bitch, Elms Primus, went to the 
top of the heap. There were some nice 
smooth fox terriers on the benches; 
winners’ dogs was captured by Marbald 
Kennel’s Nick Nevison which scored 
a win over T. R. Varick’s Champion 
Sabine Rapture. Champion Midwood 
Red Jacket, the fine Irish setter owned 
by Mrs. Walter Simmons, added an- 
other win to his long list and, in the 
collie classes, Alstead Aeroplane brought 
another blue home for the Alstead Ken- 
nels, which also got reserve winners for 
the opposite sex with Seedley Simplicity. 
In bulldogs, Mrs. B. F. Parsons, .Jr.’s 
Live Wire was another winner. 


HERE is certainly no_ indication 

whatever that the foolish agitation 
against the keeping of dogs in war time 
will bear any fruit. This sort of propa- 
ganda is issued by those who have no 
knowledge of the true facts concerning 
dog raising. It proceeds from the as- 
sumption that dogs require a great deal 
of food suitable for human consumption. 
The plain fact of the matter is that they 
do not require the use of expensive or 
otherwise very valuable foodstuffs. Ob- 
viously, it is possible to over-feed a dog 
and to feed him in an extravagant and 
luxurious manner, which is to be frowned 
upon not only in war time but in any 
time. On the other hand, it is entirely 
possible, with a little investigation of 
the subject, to maintain one’s dogs in 
excellent health and at the same time 
follow the suggestions and orders of the 
food administration. It is both foolish 
and unnecessary to raise any unfounded 
antagonisms toward man’s best friend at 
a time when he is in sore need of all the 
friends he can have. 








‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 

country. You will find it in this issue beginning at page 13. If there is 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
not find there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York,” and the 
information which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 
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The British hold-over title-holder, Capt. J. L. C. Jenkins, has certainly 
extricated his ball from this sandpit—if one can judge by his ex- 
pression. He seems to have looked up, however, in spite of the din 
of advice which the average player invariably hears to the contrary 


Getting Out of Bunkers 


(Continued from page 61) 


out of the side of a bunker, which is 
usually much lower than its face, and 
one will gain more, in most instances, 
by taking the extra shot than by playing 
straight for the hole and failing to get 
out. 

I think that usually a fairly heavy 
niblick is better than a light one for 
sandpit play. Very good players some- 
times use a wooden club such as a spoon 
or baffy in bunkers, but this is not jus- 
tifiable for the average golfer as it is 
exceedingly difficult to get a ball well 
up from the sand with a wooden club. 


NE of the difficult positions in 

which a player sometimes finds 
himself is to have the ball on the top 
of a sod bunker. The chief danger in 
playing such a shot is the loss of bal- 
ance due to the difficulty of getting the 
proper stance in such places. One can 
safely try for a good distance, however, 
from such a lie if one is sure of his 
stance. But I should advise, under such 
conditions, the use of a half swing only, 
as it helps to keep the balance. 

Many players have found it difficult 
to understand the rule which forbids 
the soling of a club in a bunker. This 
rule was made because, by soling the 
club, you naturally press down the sand 
behind the ball, thus teeing it up. This 
rule, of course, greatly increases the 
difficulty of playing out well. The club 
does not start from the same level as 
the ball, as it does in ordinary shots. 
Also one does not know whether it is 
soft or hard under the ball and this is 
an important thing to know. 

Remember that the right hand bears 
the greater part in the bunker shot. 


OME teachers of golf advise that 

when playing out of a sandpit with 
a niblick, the sand should be struck a 
considerable distance behind the ball 
and the club brought through to emerge 
from the sand an equal distance in 
front of where the ball was resting. 
This is not good advice, in my opinion. 
The better play is a short follow through 
with a fairly long back swing. 

Much advantage can be gained from 
a good shot out of a bunker, although 
as I have already said, one should rather 
try to get out than try for distance. But 
if the ball is not lying too badly the 
player should endeavor to place it in 
such a position as to make his next 
shot easier. Skill is not so important 
in getting out’ of a bunker as it is in 
approaching or putting, but each shot 
should be studied carefully and the play- 
er should try to disregard the obstacle 
in front of him. 


If he has a fairly good lie he should 
think of his position and endeavor to 
make a swing that calls for the stroke 
with which he is faced. 

This matter of swing is very impor- 
tant. 

One of the outstanding differences be- 
tween the play of professional golfers 
and that of the average amateur is the 
ability of the former to get out of trou- 
ble, such as a bunker or a sandpit, and 
to use the unfavorable lie to advantage. 
This difference in result is due chiefly 
to the swing. The average player usu- 
ally knows but one way to swing and 
cannot adapt his swing to the difficult 
lie in which he finds his ball, while the 
professional keeps many types of swing 
up his sleeve and is thus enabled to 
adapt his play to the particular circum- 
stances in which he finds himself. 


FORCE is an essential in bunker play 
and it cannot be said that the aver- 
age player loses many strokes from put- 
ting too much force into his _niblick 
shot. It should be remembered also 
that a great degree of loft can be 
achieved with modern clubs. For in- 
stance, a good player could carry a ten- 
foot wooden fence if his ball were only 
five feet away from him. 

It is not always necessary to apply 
underspin to a ball when making shots 
out of a bunker. Frequently the sand 
coming between the ball and the club 
deadens the shot and causes the ball to 
drop rather dead. The condition of 
wind naturally would affect such a shot. 
Wind is always an important considera- 
tion. Indeed, much better scores would 
be turned in by the average golf player 
if he would think a little more carefully 
than he usually does, not only about the 
wind, but also about the general condi- 
tions of ground, lie, slope of course and 
length of grass confronting him. 


SOMETIMES it is necessary to make 
freak shots on account of a very bad 
lie. The freakiest bunker shot that I 
ever remember making was on one 0Cc- 
casion when I had to play the ball in 
the opposite direction from the hole. It 
was when my ball lay within a few 
inches of a rock. After looking over 
the situation I simply drove the ball 
against the rock which caused it to re- 
bound to within a few inches of the hok. 
The simplest answer to the question 
of how to master bunker play is “Don't 
get into the bunkers.” A player should 
not have to consider where the bunkers 
are, for they are never placed where 4 
good shot “ught to go. A really good 
player very seldom sees a bunker. 
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White Shoes 


dominate, for Summer 


Snug-fitting shoes of pliable white kid are the 
choice of the ultra smart set for Summer. 


“F,B.&C.”? White Washable Glazed Kid 
“No. 81” is the only leather recommended by 
the Style Committee for the smart Summer 
Shoes. It is the leather which ‘*Fits on the 
foot like a glove on the hand”’ and 
requires no mussy dressing to preserve its new 
and unblemished appearance. 
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Look for either of these 
“F.B.&C.” tags. They assure 
correct shoe style and **The 
Best There Is”’ in leather. 


Shoes, both high and low, of “F.B.& C.’? White Wash- 
le Glazed Kid “No. 81” are carried by the best shops. 
Write to the Style Committee if you cannot find them, 





Fashion Publicity Company | 
of New York a 
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“Could You Write a Play?” 


‘Feudal Methods Still Prevail in the Theatrical Trade 


By PHILIP CURTISS 


N a recent number of Vanity Fair, I 
stated with vigor but always with 
the restraint which characterizes my 

utterance, that play-writing was not the 
mysterious art that popular fancy makes 
it; that “technique,” while a grand word 
for a dinner-party, did not mean much 
more than a plain understanding with 
the stage manager. 

Before, the copy which came to my 
address was fairly out of its wrapper, I 
heard a low, sullen murmur and a 
charming member of the theatrical pro- 
fession who is a friend of mine (and in 


| the eyes of the law and the Congrega- 


tional church is also a relative) delivered 
this ultimatum: 

“Well, could you write a play?” 

For this I was not unprepared, for 
the recognized reply to any criticism of 
the existing drama is always that same 
crushing rejoinder. Having learned the 
futility of pointing out on such occasions 
that, although one may not be a tailor 
one may still be a fair judge of clothes, 
or that, although one may not cook 


| one may still suggest that the omelet is 


bad, I decided to meet the issue square- 
ly. I saw no reason why I could not 
write a play or, to put the question in 
its real form, I did not see why any 
man who could write a novel could not 
write a play. To which came the nat- 


ural query “Then why don’t they do 


it?” a question which may have oc- 
curred to others of that lucky few who 
saw my previous article. 


FoR one very simple reason, more 
novelists are not playwrights because 
the strict business methods of modern 
publishing have spoiled them for the 
feudal habits which still prevail in the 
show business. Even the unsuccessful 
writer of stories has the excitement of 
seeing the little fellows come home every 
week-end, but the man who has shipped 


| a playscript into the wide can only 





watch the months roll into years and 
wonder who’s dusting it now. 

Before, however, anyone else shall 
dare me to write a play, I must restore 
the argument to its real terms which 
are that, so far from being creators of 
a separate art, the modern playwrights 
have merely solved those problems which 
have faced novelists and story writers 
and that the evolution of the two arts 
has been absolutely the same. 


THs statement can be proved in a 


very easy way by reading, in the 
light of to-day, two or three of the 
short stories which formed popular land- 
marks in the eighties and _ nineties, 
and then reading any of the better 
stories in the current magazines. For 
comparison with this then let the curi- 


ous dig up the books of the plays which. 


even twenty years ago he attended with 
delight and ecstasy, following their read- 
ing with attendance at any of the bet- 
ter plays of the year. 


HE investigator who foliows this 

simple course will find a very illumi- 
nating parallel and incidentally, if he 
has hallowed memories of the earlier 
dats, he will have a very unhappy ex- 
perience. Leaving aside the subject and 
intellectual plane, which are matters of 
the man and not of the epoch, and con- 
sidering only construction and treatment, 
he will find that both short-story and 
play have advanced in twenty years to 
a degree of which his slumbering memo- 
ries have given him absolutely no inkling. 

The reader who finds it hard to be- 
lieve that in his youth women actually 
did wear bustles, bangs, and jerseys, 


‘ 


will find it equally painful to realize 
that only a very few years ago he listened 
absorbed to plays in which actors stood 
for minutes talking to themselves on an 
empty stage, in which any part of the 
cast could be rendered totally deaf at 
any moment that suited the playwright, 
and in which a character had only to 
say “Why here he comes now!” to sum- 
mon anyone from anywhere on the 
known globe. 

For the popular story-writer of the 
eighties and nineties the same easy 
morals prevailed. A character in New 
York would be required in Alaska to 
bring the story out right. “The next 
week, happening to be in Alaska on a 
business trip,” would say the narrator 
and the thing would be done. The 
disappearance of “asides” and “solilo- 
quies” from modern plays, Professor 
Brander Matthews attributes to nothing 
more than the change from the apron 
to the picture-frame stage which shut 
the actors away from the audience. This 
explanation would seem less trivial had 
not exactly the same tightening of stand- 
ards and pruning of grotesqueries gone 
on during the same period in printed 
fiction. Both reforms are due to noth- 
ing less than the rapid sophistication of 
the age and the keener exactions of 
ruthless competition. 

No more significant index, however, 
of the manner in which the two fields of 
literature are being developed can be 
found than in the manner in which pub- 
lishers and producers respectively invite 
apprenticeship. A man who thinks he 
can write a novel is a subject of in- 
terest. A man who thinks be can write 
a play is an object of derision, The 
legend that every elevator boy and every 
head-waiter is writing a play proves 
nothing so far as the novelist is con- 
cerned. The fact that such a painfully 
large proportion of the manuscripts 
which reach a producing office do come 
from just such sources merely shows 
how hopelessly clogged and antiquated 
are the natural avenues of approach. 
Because people who could not write 
anything fail to write plays does not 
show that playwriting is a “separate 
art.” It merely shows that it is an 
art—nothing more. Any writer can put 
a novel in the post-box in the complete 
assurance that it will come immediately 
to the attention of a responsible person 
in the office to which it is addressed. 
That the same is not true of the pro- 
ducing office is not merely the truth of 
the theatrical profession; it is the boast 
of the theatrical profession. More than 
one play has been advertised by saying 
that the manuscript lay for months un- 
considered in the producer’s safe and 
ultimately came to his notice by chance. 


F course, the immediate reasons why 

novelists rarely figure as playwrights 
are far more simple than the underlying 
causes which I have outlined. While 
plenty of ability may lie outside of a 
given profession, opportunity and in- 
centive lie largely within it. It is a 
state of affairs with which no one can 
quarrel that opportunity usually falls to 
the man who is next in line for it. 

The most obvious reason why plays 
by novelists do not figure more in the 
average American theatrical season 1S 
because novelists are rarely the men 
next in line. It is not because they are 
temperamentally, or by training, incapa- 
ble of writing good plays, but because 
they are physically out of touch with 
the theatrical world and little oppor- 
tunity is afforded them to approach any 
nearer. 
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TOURING CAR 
Six passenger model designed and built for Mr. C. F. L. de Wild of New York 
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O AMERICAN 
OFFICERS zz 1918 


LIMITE 
WHEN YOU COME OVER 


Leave behind equipment worries and anxieties— 
Don’t load up your luggage needlessly. All that 
is best in Tailoring is yours to command here— 
on the spot. We have supplied Officers of the 
British Army and Navy through all the campaigns 
of the last 140 years. We know Military and 
Naval requirements to the last stitch and the last 
button and can serve you well. 


WHEN YOU COME OVER 


Accept this personal invitation; you shall have personal atten- 
tion and we shall take personal pleasure in serving Officers 
Men of England's latest and gr eatest Ally. 
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MR. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President Amer- 
ican Game Association, says: ‘“‘Trapshooting is 
great practice for both experts and beginners 
and develops crack field shots.” 


Clay Pigeons Know No Game Laws 
HERE is no limit of season, law or time. There 
is no long distance journey to the shooting 

grounds. There is never the disappointment of not 

finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay birds are 
plentiful—ready with their speedy flight and vexing turns 
to give you more gun thrills to the minute than any “feath- 
ered game” can give. : 

Every man—every woman should know how to shoot 
and “hit” what they shoot at. The gun club is the place to 
learn this democratic patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 

Send for Booklets, The Sport Alluring for Men, Diana 
of the Traps for Women. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON on DELAWARE 
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VANITY FAIR 


_ The Hardest Bridge Problems 


(Continued from page 59) 





ing back the deuce, B discarding spades. 
If Y allows Z to win this trick, Z must 
lead right up to B’s defence, or give A 
two more tricks in the black suits. If 
Y wins the return of the club, he must 
lead the heart, and either A or B make 
two more tricks. 


No. 4. Eight cards; by Harry 
oardman 


Hand Hearts Clubs Diamonds Spades 


A> 07 K5 10975 none 
¥°2364: AA QJ3 none 
B A83 1073 none 62 
Z 952 J86_ none 85 


Hearts trumps, Z to lead; Y and Z to 
win six tricks. 


Z starts with the eight of spades. 
(Neither the small spade nor the deuce 
of trumps will solve.) A trumps with 
the queen, and Y under-trumps with 
the six. This is to prevent A from 
defeating the solution by a trump lead. 

A leads a small diamond and Y wins 


| it with the jack, B and Z both discard- 


ing clubs. Y now leads the jack of 


| trumps, which B ducks. Y then leads 


the high diamond. If B discards an- 
other club, Z trumps with the five and 
leads a spade, upon which Y saves his 


| four of trumps. Y leads the ace of clubs 
' and the nine of trumps must make. 


The importance of leading the jack of 


| trumps at the third trick, the moment B 


refuses to trump the diamond, is one of 


| the beauties of this problem. If Y goes 


on with the queen of diamonds, before 
leading that jack of trumps, B will dis- 
card another club and make a spade 
trick. 

If A refuses to trump the first trick 
of all, discarding a diamond, Y gets rid 
of the small club and Z leads another 


| spade. If A passes again, Y trumps 


with the four and leads the queen of 
diamonds. If B passes up this trick, Y 
at once makes his ace of clubs, and, if 
A has only one diamond left, leads the 
jack of diamonds. 

Of the two plausible solutions to this 
problem, the trump lead can be defeated 
by A’s passing, allowing B to kill the 


| jack with the ace. The three of trumps 


allows A to make the queen and lead a 
diamond. B trumps this with the eight, 
and Z over-trumps with the nine. After 
Z has made his spade trick he must give 
B a spade trick, or Y must give A a 
diamond. 

The smaller spade opening allows A 
to discard a diamond, and forces Y to 
trump. Y leads the jack of trumps, 
upon which B puts the ace and leads 
the six of spades, which A trumps with 
the queen. Y can either under-trump 
or discard the small club. If he under- 
trumps, A leads the king of clubs. If 
he discards, A leads the diamond and 


| Z is compelled to over-trump B. 


No. 5. Eight cards; by Jay Reed 
Hand Hearts Clubs Diamonds Spades 


Ar. £1: 8 7 10854 
Y 9876 none A K97 
B 043 A 62 AQ 

Z KRjJ2 Js Q3 J 


No trumps, Z to lead; Y and Z to win 
four tricks. 


Z starts with a club, and Y discards 
a heart. There are three strong lines 
of defence, all difficult to meet. 

1. If B leads ace and then queen of 
spades, Z discards a small heart, and Y 
lets the spade queen hold. B leads a 
diamgnd and Y leads the hearts. If B 
leads the heart instead of the diamond, 
the result is the same in the end. 

2. If B leads a diamond, instead of 


| the spades, or if he leads the spade ace 


and then a diamond, Y leads the hearts, 
and the rest is easy. 

3. The real trap in the problem 
comes in the third line of B’s defences. 
Suppose he lets the spades alone and 
leads a small heart for the second trick? 
This is the most difficult defence to 


meet, chiefly because the attention is so 
fixed on B’s hand that A’s is forgotten, 
Z puts on the jack of hearts. If A 
wins with the ace and comes right back 
with the ten, Z wins with the king and 
makes a club trick, Y discarding a 
spade. 

Now a small diamond puts Y in and 
he leads the nine of hearts, which forces 
B to give him a spade trick. If A tries 
to avoid this ending by leading the 
spade through Y, instead of coming 
right back with the heart ten, Y plays 
a small spade, and B must lead the 
hearts, or establish the king of spades, 

Here comes the play that shows the 
composer’s cunning. When B wins the 
spade and leads the heart, Z wins the 
trick and leads the winning club. It 
looks as if B could discard to beat any- 
thing. So he can, but what about A? 
If B keeps both his diamonds, he can 
discard the ace of spades, as Z has no 
more spades. But if A gives up a spade 
he blocks the diamonds, and Z will lead 
the three of diamonds, not the aqffeen, 
and A will lose two spade tricks, be- 
cause the moment Y sees that A is go- 
ing to keep the seven of diamonds, Y 
discards the ace on the club trick. If A 
discards the diamond, so does Y, and Z 
puts B in with the heart, so that B loses 
two diamond tricks. 

If Z starts with a small diamond 
opening, so as to establish a trick with 
the queen, Y must lead the spade. B 
wins this and leads the small heart, 
which A wins and returns. Now the 
two black aces in B’s hand must bring 
in that heart trick. If Y tries to avoid 
this by leading the: heart for the second 
trick, A wins the heart and leads the 
spade, so that B can make the spade 
queen and lead another heart, establish- 
ing the queen. 


No. 6. Nine cards; by R. C. 


Mankowski 
Hand Hearts Clubs Diamonds Spades 
A 952 none A AQ1075 
Y AKQ4 none none 98432 
B. 3-107 K95432 none none 
Z none AQJ106Ji0 KJ 


Hearts trumps, Z to lead; Y and Z to win 
six tricks. 


Z leads the ace of clubs, which A 
trumps and Y over-trumps with the 
queen. Y now leads both his high trumps 
and then the small one, Z discarding 
diamonds and spades. As B wins the 
last round of trumps, he can make the 
king of clubs, but that is all he can 
make, and A makes the ace of the suit 
Z has kept. 

If A refuses to trump the first trick, 
Y discards a spade. Now Z leads a 
diamond, Y trumps with a high trump, 
and leads both his high trumps and 
then the small one. On the first and 
second trump leads, Z will discard clubs. 
Then, if B has the best trump for the 
last round, Z discards a spade, gets in 
with the clubs, makes the ten of dia- 
monds and loses a spade at the end. 
But if A has the best trump for the 
last round, Z then discards the third 
club, and makes the spade king and 
ten of diamonds, and loses a club at 
the end. 

The more plausible of the two false 
solutions is the small club opening. A 
discards the spade five, and B gets out 
of the way by giving up his high trumps, 
so that A shall win the third round. 
This play obviously makes six tricks 
impossible. 

The defence to the diamond opening 
is for B to under-trump with a high 
trump. If Y leads the high trump, B 
keeps the seven and A keeps the deuce. 
If Y goes on with a high one, A throws 
in the nine and Y is left in the lead, 
so that all he can win is his fourth 
trump, losing four spades. Y cannot 
escape this by leading the small trump 
earlier, as A will win with the nine and 
lead the deuce. 
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The Bride’s Wardrobe 


S THE correct construction of the 
new home adds to the daily pleas- 
ures of home life so does the 

Hartmann built wardrobe add satisfaction 
and joy to every travel day. 


The prices range from $25 to $200. 51 
Styles. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 


















Send for name of nearest dealer and our 
latest booklet, “How to Pack” which ex- 
plains in detail every essential operation 
in packing a Wardrobe Trunk. 


The Hartmann Trunk Co. 
Factories: Racine, Wis. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 































































No trunk like a Wardrobe 
No Wardrobe like a Hartmann 
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How to Live 


. VANITY FAIR 


in War Time 


(Continued from page 30) 


we think there is opened a large field of 
useful work for patriotic wives. We 
would suggest, for example, that a pretty 
and pleasing change can be made in an 
ordinary dress coat by cutting the tails 
off it and turning it into a Tuxedo, the 
tails themselves being sewn on again as 
elbow-flats and afterwards restored to 
their original position for some later 
social function. 


Amusements in War Time 


T is admitted by all that it is our 

serious duty to curtail amusements in 
war time. No one, we think, would 
wish to abolish. altogether, or even to 
curtail to too great an extent, the proper 
and legitimate field of recreation. For 
recreation itself is acknowledged to be a 
necessary part of our life, fitting us the 
better to bear the fatigues and burdens 
of the day. There is no doubt that 
theatres, concerts and moving pictures 
have their distinct place in building up 
and restoring the tissues that have been 
broken down, or altogether removed, by 
knitting, by drinking tea, and by talking 
about the war. 

Every woman, therefore, should feel 
that in war time, whatever her personal 
inclinations may be, it becomes her duty 
to attend, regularly and rigidly, all such 
places of amusement. At the same time, 
since she is there only for the purpose 
of recreation, and not for mere social 
form, she ought to feel that she must go 
only to the things which really entertain 
her and really afford her recreation. On 
this she must insist, even though it may 
apparently involve a considerable ex- 
penditure. It is far better, we are cer- 
tain, to pay three dollars and be genu- 
inely entertained in a way to make one 
forget the war for a few short hours, 
than to pay fifty cents and have one’s 


tissues worn down, and perhaps ruined, 
by bad acting and inferior music. Wise 
people, therefore, will make it their rule 
in war time to go only to the best the- 
atres, regardless of expense, and to see 
only the things they want to see, exclud- 
ing with absolute firmness, as a duty, 
all those plays and performances which 
they do not want to see. In doing this 
they will feel that they are fighting at 
the front at home, and will be cheered 
and stimulated by the presence of num- 
berless other people putting up the same 
resistance by stubborn recreation and 
unflinching amusement. 

At the same time, we feel that cards 
and dancing, or at least all the ordinary 
games of cards and all the ordinary 
dances, should be absolutely banned for 
the duration of the war. Few people 
can have the heart to sit down to a 
callous game of bridge and to indulge in 
the pleasures of the dog-trot while the 
nation is fighting for its life. On the 
other hand-an ingenious and capable 
hostess may so vary the pastimes that 
she offers to her guests that they be- 
come, as it were, a form of war work. 
Thus, in place of the ordinary bridge, 
she may devise a game called War 
Bridge, in which the so-called ace is 
named the Kaiser, the knave is called 
the Crown Prince, and the person play- 
ing the dummy is known as the Em- 
peror of Austria. War games of this 
sort, varied in a hundred ways, are 
already in vogue in our most patriotic 
circles. Indeed, we have known men 
who have returned wounded from the 
war to rise from such games with the 
feeling that they have worked as hard 
for their country as they did in the 
trenches. Many of them, after such 
recreation as this, feel ready and will- 
ing to return to the firing line. 


Dramas That Gloom in the Spring 


(Continued from page 37) 


dreadfully frightened, and crying out in 
make-believe terror. In fact, the droll- 
eries in back of me were so perfectly 
scintilating that I got to wishing the 
people on the stage would keep quiet, 
and not distract my attention. 


EFORE I went to see “April,” at 

the Punch and Judy, I had heard 
it was so bad that it was funny. But, 
do you know, it didn’t impress me that 
way at all. Now I would have said 
that it was so bad that it was depress- 
ing. I hated to see all those well-mean- 
ing people wasting their evening that 
way. It is one of those plays in which 
the second act is supposed to happen 
twenty years before the first. The lead- 
ing lady expresses a wish to live her 
life over, and then the stage darkens, 
there is a sound as of wailing winds, 
and Charles Hopkins appears, in a green 
light, and a long black cloak, and lets 
her have her wish. After two unbe- 
lievably amateurish acts that show what 
might have happened if she really had 
married the rich man, she finally agrees 
with the audience that even the first 
act couldn’t have been as bad as that, 
and prevails upon Mr. Hopkins to take 
her back to it. There’s simply no satis- 
fying some women. 

There are three good things about 
“April,” though. Two of them are 
Margola Gillmore and Jay Strong, the 
nicest male and female :flappers I have 
ever seen on any stage. The other one 
is that the whole play is over by half- 
past ten. 


COULD only discover two good 
things in “Once Upon a Time,” 
Rachel Crothers’ play, in which Chaun- 
cey Olcott returned to our city. One 
was Mr. Olcott himself, and the other 
was Jessie Ralph’s performance of the 


role of Lizzie. There is a remarkable 
stage child in it, entitled Bonnie Marie, 
—sounds like a slack-wire artist, doesn’t 
she? She plays a long and difficult part 
with the self-possession of all stage chil- 
dren, and she does one burst of weep- 
ing that would do credit to Jane Cowl. 
She’ll probably be starring in “The Wild 
Duck” this time next year. 

I may be unwomanly, but I can’t be 
overcome with pleasure when children 
burst upon the stage. Personally, I 
have always felt that their place is in 
the home. They all do the same things; 
they are forever wanting to be told 
stories; they insist on everybody’s kiss- 
ing their dolls, and their most intimate 
undergarments always show below their 
dresses. And then again, their role al- 
ways includes an illness or an accident. 


A SLIGHT rift in my lute of despon- 
dency was caused by “Fancy Free,” 
at the Astor. Clifton Crawford is in it, 
and Clifton Crawford has a mannerism 
that I don’t ever remember noticing in 
other musical comedy stars; when sing- 
ing a song with a woman, he lets her 
have the spotlight. Marilynn Miller 
dances remarkably, and really seems to 
have a good time while doing it. 

The book of the thing is by Dorothy 
Donnelly, who, although she works in 
most of the old ones, does it so skill- 
fully that they’re over before you realize 
it. Unfortunately, she has seen fit to 
write in a scene in the last act in which 
a massive comedienne contracts one of 
those instantaneous intoxications that 
are so popular with all stout musical 
comedy actresses. I will admit that 
Violet Englefield does it very deftly; 
still, there is something about a large, 
strong woman “with vine leaves in her 
hair,”..as Mr. Ibsen so. delicately puts 
it, that always leaves me a little cold. 
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An all-the-year Car of Convenience 
and Comfort 


All the coolness of an open car with 
complete protection from weather 


Designed and Executed by 
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FOOD PACKAGES 


FOR 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 
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FORTNUM & MASON’S 
$5.25 Box 


OF GUARANTEED PROVISIONS 


Turtle Soup Tablets Gooseberry Pudding 


Herrings in Tomatoes Sardines 
Cheddar Cheese Best Dorset Butter 
Elvas Plums Luncheon Cake 


: Orange Marmalade 
Peppermint Bon Bons Cocoa and Milk Tablets 
Tea Tabloids 


Potted Partridge 
Ideal Milk Anchovy Paste 
The selection of articles is the result of four years’ 
continued and successful catering for the British 
Army. 
On receipt of $5.25, which includes packing and 
postage, the above consignment will at once be dis- 
patched to any Officer or Soldier in France. 


Bankers: Lloyds, Limited, St. James Street, London. 


FORTNUM & MASON, tz. 


Established in the year 1686 
182 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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at Me Citfcheon's 
\%@| Fifth Avenue 
| New York 


Early Summer Apparel 
for W omen and Misses 


These charming McCutcheon Models, com- 
bining airy daintiness with the latest in ma- 
terials, mode, and finish, are particularly 
adapted for town and country wear. 


Dress (as illustrated) of Flowered Cot- 
ton Voile in Stripes and Checks... . $16.75 
Suits of Linen in sport models. $15.75 to 19.75 


Frocks of Linen in sport and dress 
models ba canes hee owe 22.50 


Frocks of Black and Navy Blue Satin, 
$39.50 and 49.50 


Dresses of Imported Cotton Voile for 
town and country wear in street 


shades s cuikbad so «eee 


Frocks of Cotton Voile in Stripes and 
Flowered patterns..... .........$16.50 


Tub Dresses, for morning wear, of Voile 
and Gingham ......... ..$9.75 and 12.75 


Tub Shirts in Pique, Linens, and Gabar- 
cand <veicnsagouee 0 10.50 


Blouses of White Cotton Voile, Linen, 
Ce ey es ras °F a 
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Spring and Summer Catalogue 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Way to Listen to Music 


(Continued from page 51) 


to a piece of music may not be purely 
musical; it may be sentimental, it may 
be dramatic, it may be a matter of as- 
sociation—witness how “Trilby” resus- 
citated “Ben Bolt.” Whatever the ap- 
proach be, if you feel reasons for liking 
the music, by all.means like it. 


[HE approach of the purely profes- 
sional musician, judging a piece of 
music just as music and nothing else, is 
narrow; in a large sense it is not human. 
Because you are not a trained musician, 
do not feel that you must not harbor a 
judgment at variance with that of a 
trained musician, whose approval or 
disapproval may be based on a mere 
technical whim which has nothing to do 
with the broad current of things, and 
humanity in general. He may have a 
weakness for a piece otherwise arid be- 
cause in the course of it the composer 
happens to employ some peculiar com- 
bination of instruments that hits his 
fancy hard; he may reject a symphony 
of Schumann which you like very much 
on the rather frivolous ground that all 
Schumann’s orchestral works are to him 
more or less clumsy transcriptions of 
piano pieces. You ought to consider 
yourself happy in being able to view 
the matter in another light than that 
of trade prejudice. 


No&& should you let the special fame 
of any composer frighten you away. 
Take the extreme case of Bach, A re- 
ligion to the few, he is, it must be ad- 
mitted, largely caviare to the general. 
In fact the mere name of Bach strikes 
terror to many an otherwise aspiring 
and trusting soul outside the musical 
guild. Architecture has been called 
frozen music. Bach is as architectural 
as a Gothic cathedral. Nave, transepts, 
choir, clerestory, vaultings, buttresses, 
spires, all are there, but because their 
names are counterpoint and fugue and 
all that sort of thing, don’t let them 
fence you away from the master. 

Why shouldn’t you stand in real awe 
in the presence of a chaconne for 
violin or a toccata for organ of whose 
musical structure you are absolutely ig- 
norant? An architect can no doubt get 
from the cathedral at Chartres a. kind of 
pleasure.that I cannot. But I defy the 
veriest Cook tourist that ever trailed 
around Europe, Baedeker in hand, be- 
hind the admonishing voice of a mega- 
phone, to look on the shrine-crowned 
hill of Chartres, to mount to the church, 
to enter its ecclesiastical dusk without 
going through a series of unforgettable 
thrills. 


S° far, I have spoken about the mu- 
sic itself. But music does not reach 
the hearer unaided. There must be the 
intermediary of the singer or the player. 
Of the executant the same sort of thing 
is true that is true of the music. A voice 
is beautiful, singing is beautiful because 
they please you. Do not imagine they 
can be beautiful for any other reason. 
If Caruso had a bad vocal method, if 
Galli-Curci did not know how to sing, 
be sure you would not have from them 
the enjoyment you now have. True, 
both are gifted with exceptional throats. 
Nevertheless if the voice were not so 
“produced,” that is, so uttered, that the 
adjustment of diaphragm, vocal chords, 
breath, resonance chambers, tongue, lips 
did not make for the unimpeded, sus- 
tained, round, clear flow of tone, your 
ears would detect the flaws at once, even 
if, unlike the pedagogues, you could not 
spout learnedly of “throatiness,” “breath 
control,” “vibrato,” “portamento,” and 
all the rest of the technical stuff which 
may have pedagogic value, but is less 
than nothing to the world in general or 
the charmed ear. 


CCASIONALLY you recognize a 
singer who has what you are in- 


clined to call a “bad” voice, but who nev- 
ertheless moves you through some ex- 
pressive power in his or her singing. 
Take Mary Garden for example. With 
her the voice and the vocal technique are 
both admittedly somewhat defective, but 
her singing often delights you through 
its expression and its style, qualities you 
recognize instinctively even if you can- 
not analyse them. Without those quali- 
ties the defective voice and method 
would give you little but pain. Never 
imagine that freakish singing, labored 
singing, ugly singing are admirable be- 
cause they sound difficult (as the ach- 
ing vocal chords would assuredly testi- 
fy they are!); nothing indeed is fur- 
ther from the truth. 


N relation to Miss Garden I used the 

word “style.” In that brief word are 
shut up some of the principal mysteries 
that frighten the music lover who is not 
a musician into silence as to his own 
tastes. I am not aware that anyone has 
defined style satisfactorily, but everyone 
may readily become cognizant of its 
presence or its absence. When a singer 
delivers a melody with beautifully 
rounded and sustained phrases, a proper 
attention to rhythm, a breadth of utter- 
ance that is not exaggeration, a senti- 
ment that respects the bounds of taste, 
the listener is delighted though he know 
not why. When a singer defies the 
rhythm and the pitch, employs a gut- 
tural, shaky, or rasping tone, holds this 
or that tone till the crack of doom or of 
the voice, omits others entirely, smashes 
phrases, shouts, sobs, shrieks, barks, any 
listener is acutely uncomfortable and 
even the least sophisticated suspicious 
that something is wrong, though he 
“does not know one note from another,” 
as -the saying has always gone. Behold 
the difference between Enrico. Caruso 
and the army of alleged tenors, in other 
words, ruthless Wagnerphones, | that 
Germany, in a long prepared musical 
anticipation of frightfulness, has been 
sending out into the world the last forty 
years. 


— is true of singers is no less 
true of pianists, violinists, orches- 
tras. There is abundant reason why 
the playing of a Paderewski persuades 
you that the piano is a musical instru- 
ment, though the strumming of your 
next door neighbor may tempt you to 
believe it a Prussian war contrivance. 
There is abundant reason why Jascha 
Heifetz so fiddles that you forget the 
hair of the horse and the entrails of the 
cat make the earthly substance of his 
magic. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra plays better than other bands be- 
cause it is an orchestra of virtuosi 
trained into an ensemble that produces 
a virtuoso orchestra. You may not be 
able to analyze and express the matter 
in even such simple words as these, but 
you may surely have no doubt that un- 
less you are every bit as deaf as the 
proverbial stone you will know the 
difference. 


HE sum and substance of all this is 

that the listener must be self-reliant, 
He must have the courage of his likes 
and dislikes. They may change from 
year to year, but so do all things change. 
Be frank about the matter and rely on 
yourself. Above all rid yourself of the 
idea that because a thing strikes your 
untutored ear as beautiful it necessarily 
cannot be high art. Only the ultimately 
beautiful, the ultimately significant, is 
high art. A Caruso is a greater artist 
than a Johannes Sembach for the very 
reason that he uses better the voice na- 
ture gave him and with it makes a more 
beautiful and satisfying noise. Rely 
on yourself, disregard your neighbors 
and the critics, and remember that hear- 
ing is believing—that is the real way to 
listen to music. 
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The clecner’s bill is 
bad cnough, but how 
wretched to find your 
trettiest waist still 
has marks of pers pi- 
ration on it! If you 
had used Odorono it 
never would have 
had the tiniest stain 





Another way to economize—and yet 
be daintier than ever 


Your dresses, blouses, coats can be kept as 
dainty, as unspoiled by any mark or odor of 
perspiration as the day you bought them. 
Use Odorono tonight. It frees you from 
perspiration troubles for days! 

At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 
50c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 
your dealer hasn’t it. Address The Odorono Co., 217 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Arthur Sales Co., 29 
Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. 


DO-RO-NO 


The toilet water for excessive perspiration 
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WOMEN who discriminate 

in dress, discriminate as 
carefully in giving preference 
to the toilet necessities pre- 
pared by— 








\\ 


Rose 


Wistaria 





Violet a 
om danalad = Perfumer 
a NewYork 


Talcum Powder 25¢ 
Face Powder 50c 
Cold Cream 50c 
Toilet Water $1.00 
Extract $1.25 




















A School Problem? 
Vogue 
Has the Answer! 


Not an answer—given without thought, 


But the answer—based on an analysis of 
your problem, and a thorough knowledge 
of the field of every worth-while school 
in America. 


Whatever information you may require, 
whether on 


Boys’ Schools 
Girls’ Schools 
Art Schools 
Vocational Schools 


you have only to write to the Manager of 
The Vogue School Directory and he will 
furnish free of any charge full information 
on any school, or will recommend one espe- 
cially fitted to your needs. Address 


THE VOGUE SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
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DELICATELY SCENTED + GOLD TIPS 
¢€ ae. i 
ye It IOs The Start. WOMAN NEYEN GOS 


BOX DE LUXE OF 


awithout her Milo Violets They 


100 $250 enhance the pleasure Of every JOcol 


me 


Dept MV., 8+ floor, 1790 Broadway, New York ,or 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
DeptMV., 38 Cathcart Street,Montreal,Canada {2k 
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Arch Drrthen 


CCL CSCGLOTHIN IN¢ GAD 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms and Useful Articles 
of Personal Equipment 
for Officers in the Service of 
the United States 
in Camp, Afield or Afloat 


Flannels for Town and Country 
Summer Furnishings 
Straw and Panama Hats 
Russia, Calf and Buckskin Shoes 
Travelling Kits 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Centenary Booklet 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BosTON SALES - OFFICES 
TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON STREET 
































THE IDEAS IN CLOTHES WHICH ARE 
DEVELOPED BY FINCHLEY CONSTITUTE 
GENUINE STYLE. AND, AS SUCH, THEY 
ARE RECOMMENDED TO MEN WHO 
SELECT WITH DISCRIMINATION. 


THE MODELS FOR PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
SERVICE, COMFORTABLE MOTOR WEAR 
AND GENERAL OUT-OF-DOOR USAGE 
HAVE BEEN PLANNED WITH PERFECT 
TASTE AND FAULTLESSLY EXECUTED. 


REA DY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
$30 TO $60 


Shirts of Oxford Cloth for Out-of-door wear. 
Silk Shirts for lounge and business service. 


Style brochure mailed on request. 


[FIDNCTHILIEW 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 





























VANITY FAIR 


If | Were a Movie Manager 


(Continued from page 57) 





dows are so intricately draped, and I 
would do my best completely to blot all 
art calendars out of my life. 

In drawing-room scenes, I would 
strive without ceasing to keep the hero- 
ine’s tresses from being blown by the 
obviously out-door wind coming in 
through the roof of the studio. There 
must be some way of doing this—I 
know it hasn’t been discovered as yet, 
but surely some one will be able to 
figure it out some day. 


pong the scenes are laid, as they 
so often are, in the offices of cap- 
tains of tremendous industries and af- 
fairs, I don’t think I’d go in very strong- 
ly for massive, leather - upholstered 
chairs. I know that there is a tradition 
that the offices of big business men 
must be simply thronged with large 
chairs..upholstered in leather, like those 
in the lobbies of the hotels dedicated to 
traveling men, but I don’t seem to re- 
member them in any regular offices. 
Would you mind just glancing hastily 
around your office and seeing if there 
are any concealed about it? 

. Also, in these same offices, I would 
try to impress upon the gifted actresses 
who enact the trying réles of stenog- 
raphers, that, on almost every brand of 
typewriter, it is possible to use more 
than two keys. I would do my utmost 
to place a ban on the little scenes where 
clerks, stenographers, salesmen, and 
comedy relief office boys all gather 
around their employer’s door, jostling 
each other in their attempts to get with- 
in listening distance of the keyhole, and, 
when the door is suddenly opened, fall- 
ing heavily in a sitting position. I feel, 
sometimes, that I could manage to strug- 
gle along if I never witnessed that epi- 
sode again; but, every time I attend the 
movies, there it is in some form or an- 
other. It is to the movies what ladies 
with pasts are to the spoken drama. 


VEN after these things were cleaned 

up, there would still be work for 
me. I am one of those who must be 
forever messing around trying to leave 
things better than I found them—it’s 
congenital with me. Not even these 
movie reforms would be enough for me; 
I would have to keep on, doing a lot of 
other little things around the films. 
Once I’ve started, I must go on to the 
bitter end. 

For instance, I would feel that some- 
thing might be done about those highly 
instructive little divertissements so ap- 
propriately entitled, “News of the 
Week.” If I ever got into the state 
where I felt I must produce things like 
that, I would firmly omit the inevitable 
flood scene. There is an element of 
samemess about flood scenes; I find it 
slightly enervating to gaze, week after 
week, upon the watery streets of some 
town in lower Arkansas—population two 
hundred and eighty-seven, at the last 
census—with the inhabitants traveling 
about by means of row boats. I cannot 
feel that there is a fresh flood every 
week. I confess to a slight sense of 
grievance, as if the flood of week before 
last were being put over on me as being 
strictly up-to-date stuff. Unveilings, too, 


now so popular in the weekly panorama 
of events, I think I would irretrievably 
“can.” The children of the public 
schools of towns in Indiana doing their 
ceaseless Morris dances in the city park, 
and the parade of floats incidental to 
the celebration of Elk Week in some 
place in southwestern Minnesota would 
never find their way into my films. 


‘HERE are many other little things 

that would require my attention, 
The letters, for instance, that form part 
of every cinema drama! I would con- 
trive somehow to have them written in 
a hand other than that of a six-year- 
old child, and I would strain every nerve 
to make them slightly more interesting, 
When I once got on the subject of movie 
literature, I would go right on through 
to the captions, with which every play 
must of necessity be so liberally inter- 
spersed. I would go to the talented 
writers of those captions and I would 
urge them, as a personal favor, not to 
go out of their way to split the infini- 
tives. I would expect them, of course, 
to go right ahead and shatter them when 
it came naturally, but not to go to any 
great trouble’ to do it. Also, I would 
take a solemn oath that never would I 
have anything to do with those “Art” 
captions—the highly decorated affairs 
illustrated with pictures said to be sym- 
bolic of the scenes that are to follow. 
You know the inevitable decorations— 
the bags of gold, the hand wielding a 
sceptre, the broken heart, the two Easter 
lilies, and all the other well-known in- 
signia of dramatic situations on the 
films. 

There are countless other reforms that 
I would accomplish, but the thing would 
run into as many volumes as the Enc. 
Brit. There are a few points, however, 
that not even the cost of paper can pre- 
vent me from adding. I want my stand 
on them distinctly understood. I want 
to get them in writing, and have them 
witnessed if necessary. 


| fd short, I want to make it clearly 
understood that, if I were a movie 
manager, I would never, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, produce a pic- 
ture that contained any of the following 
atrocities: A scene in which a mob 
chases a fleeing comedian; a close-up of 
the leading lady taken with any kitten, 
puppy, canary, horse, calf, goldfish, 
pigeon, deer, monkey, or any other fauna 
whatever; a close-up of the leading lady 
showing large, well-formed tears sliding 
smoothly down her cheeks; any close-up 
of any leading man; a fade-away of the 
leading man and the leading woman, 
with their backs to the camera and their 
arms around each others’ waists, walking 
slowly away toward the glowing West; 
a “dual réle,” played by the star who 
takes the part of two people, one un- 
believably noble and the other unspeak- 
ably wicked; a comedian whose humor 
only consists in his avoirdupois; a West- 
ern drama in which the town bad man 
is completely reformed by a little child; 
an early English coaching or hunting 
scene, taken at the inn at Forest Hills, 
Long Island, and, lastly, any picture of 
Mr. Francis X. Bushman. 
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Its Body 


LEGAMCE 


Is ON A PAR WITH THE 


EFFICIENCY 


of its self-preserving motor 


T \STES may differ as to 
body styles— 


Bur the superior efficiency 
of the Willys-Knight type 
of motor is established be- 
yond a question. 


Ecoxomy of operation 
and endurance, absence of 
troubles, freedom from ad- 
justments and delays are 
advantages enjoyed by 
25,000 Willys-Knight 
owners, 

Ir IS the only type of en- 


gine that is self-preserving 
and improves with use. 


Tue sleeve-valve motor 
holds every world’s record 
for length of run— 


Px IWER produced, absence 
of wear and lack of carbon 
deposit! 


THe supreme quietness 
of this sleeve-valve motor 
would severely emphasize 
the slightest squeak or noise 
of ordinary bodies— 


TIteREFORE, besides 
the charm of the Willys- 
Knight's appearance it is of 
a new and better noiseless 
body construction. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Kauight and Overland Motor 


Canadian Factory, 


Four, touring car. . 81625 
Light, touring car... $2100 
j.o0. b. Toledo——Prices 
subject to change 
thout notice 


Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
West Toronto, Canada 
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. so ps aia on : HE first thought of Mr. du Pont was the preservation and well-being 
From an original painting in oils showing a 


spot of great natural beauty on the new coun- of his fine old trees. In designing great estates or modest country places, 

ing verate progeny 3 ar. itenel dy Pont, nous there are generally certain trees around which the whole plan is developed. 

Wilmington, Delaware. ? C 

Many an owner has located his house, drives and entrance in relation to 
. > 

special trees, only to find, too late, that they were past saving or had been T 


irreparably injured in the execution of the other work. 


What Mr. du Pont is doing on his estate in assuring the health and safety 
of the trees first, should be done in every instance. This highly important 
work was intrusted by Mr. du Pont to the demonstrated skill of Davey Tree 
Surgeons. Among hundreds of distinguished Davey clients are: 


Mr. VINCENT ASTOR Sen. CLARENCE W. WATSON 
Mr. J. OGDEN ARMOUK Mr. ISAAC UNTERMEYER 
Mr. P. A. B. WIDENER Mr. WM. M. WOOD 

Mrs. JOHN J. ALBRIGHT Hon. JAS. R. GARFIELD 


smtmormes oro 


JOHN DAVEY A careful examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


Father of Tree Surgery 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 505 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices, with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Ave., New York; 
2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


DAVEY TREE: SURGEONS 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE 
‘ 





Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Harrisburg, Balti- 
more, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Mil- 
mwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address:-22 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 
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Keeping the Public Informed 


(Continued from page 55) 


000 country weeklies and to about 2,000 
papers in smaller cities. For papers 
which cannot, or think they cannot, af- 
ford the service of press associations 
this is a godsend; and, assisted in many 
states by the publicity departments of 
the State Councils of Defense, it is do- 
ing an extremely useful work in inform- 
ing and: educating a public which does 
not read the big dailies. 

The Division of Civic and .Educa- 
tional Co-operation, commanding the 
services of uncounted thousands of col- 
lege professors, historians, and “publi- 
cists,” gets out pamphlets in many 
languages containing the President’s 
speeches and other state documents, and 
brief, clear expositions of all phases of 
the intellectual war between Germany 
and the democracies. Specimen titles 
are “The German War Code Contrasted 
With the War Manuals of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France”; 
“The German Army in Peace Times, 
Covering the Rosa Luxemburg Trial 
and the Zabern Incident”; “Thinking It 
Through,” by Charles A. Beard; “The 
Conquest of Peace: Expressions of Pro- 
War Pacifists on the Issues”; “German 
Intrigues as a System.” This division 
has also published a useful war cyclo- 
pedia, and appears to be on the way, 
ultimately, to organize all the schools 
and colleges of the country into pub- 
licity agencies for America’s view of the 
war. 


[HE Division of Syndicate Features 
gets out educational articles and fea- 
ture stories about incidents of the war 
and government activities for newspaper 
syndicates and magazines. The Divi- 
sion of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
watches the foreign-language press of 
America for the Department of Justice 
and the Post-Office Department and also 
reads the papers from enemy countries. 
The Division of Women’s War Work 
sends out information about what 
women are doing in the war and col- 
lects information as to opportunities 
open to women. The Division of Four- 
Minute Men directs the 15,000 speakers 
to movie audiences, who have rendered 
very large service in various campaigns 
of the government. 

The Division of Public Speaking, ap- 
propriately headed by the president of 
Chautauqua, organizes the patriotic ac- 
tivities of orators who never could pos- 
sibly limit their remarks to four minutes. 
The Division of Pictures distributes for 
publication, and censors, pictures relat- 
ing to war activity. The Division of 
Films—whose scenario editor is Dr. 
George Pierce Baker, superintendent of 
Harvard’s well-known playwright fac- 
tory—produces movies showing how and 
why the nation is fighting; and the 
Division of Pictorial Publicity, under 
Charles Dana Gibson, organizes artists 
for the supply of posters and similar 
work. 


FOREIGN propaganda is large and 
growing. Important speeches by the 
President are sent by cable and wireless 
all over the world, either in advance of 
or immediately after delivery, and the 
favorable effect of getting these state- 
ments of American policy before foreign 
publics entire, instead of in the brief 
summaries which, before the war, were 
the only form usually available, has al- 
ready been apparent—in South America 
notably, as well as in Europe and Asia. 
There is a wireless news service every 
night which gives information as to 
America’s doings, from the official stand- 
point, to newspapers in all allied and 
neutral countries; there is an airplane 
service which drops the President’s 
speeches and other propaganda behind 
the enemy’s lines; there is a feature 
service, under Ernest Poole, which sends 
Stories abroad, not only illustrating 


America’s position and activities } the 
war, but American life in general—a 
form of propaganda the neglect of which 
was too painfully apparent in Europe 
before 1914. 

There is a foreign service of moving 
pictures to supplement this, as well as 
to supply moving pictures for the Ameri- 
can and allied armies; and there is a 
very large propaganda in Russia, which 
not only aims to present American politi- 
cal and social ideals and the results of 
their workings to the Russians, but has 
served as a convenient exile for a num- 
ber of early appointees of the Committee 
whose radicalism was too extreme for 
domestic convenience. 


R. CREEL’S official statement of 

the purpose of all this is worth re- 
printing: “For years the United States 
has been known to the rest of the world 
through dribbles of information supplied 
by foreign news agencies, and, as the 
result, there is not a country that has 
any exact or comprehensive idea of 
American life, activity or ideals. This 
ignorance has lent itself with peculiar 
effect to the lies of the enemy, and there 
is no work more important than this 
fight for better understanding and a 
more intelligent public opinion. . . . 
There is no detail in connection with 
these activities that we shall be ashamed 
to reveal. No paper will be subsidized, 
no official bought, and no corruption 
employed”—a notable contrast to certain 
foreign ideas of propaganda. 

In the execution of this’ program 
there have no doubt been some errors, 
such as the wide trumpeting of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Whitehouse to send 
propaganda into Germany from Switzer- 
land, which was regarded with disfavor 
by the Swiss government; not so much 
because of the fact—Switzerland is full 
of such propagandists—as of the unduly 
flamboyant manner of the announce- 
ment. 


PERHAPS the most general objection 
to the Committee’s work so far has 
been its preference for quantity rather 
than quality. If our shipbuilding and 
airplane programs had reached quantity 
production with the ease and prompti- 
tude of the Committee’s press agents 
the war would have been over long ago. 

A specimen is Mr. Creel’s_ public 
statement that every night a thousand 
wireless messages dealing with Amer- 
ica’s work in the war go out to all parts 
of the world. One may infer that the 
news editor of a paper in Montevideo 
or Stockholm or Osaka would be more 
favorably affected by a dozen messages 
than a thouasnd, regardless of their 
quality. But while Mr. Creel said “a 
thousand wireless messages” in this 
speech to a convention of enthusiasts, in 
his report to the President he said on 
the same subject “a thousand words of 
wireless messages’—something a good 
deal more reasonable, 


ND another one—a criticism that is 
heard more and more frequently—is 
based not on the outline of the Com- 
mittee’s work given above but on the 
use to which that work is put. It is 
said by many men who know that Mr. 
Creel is using his Committee not only as 
an instrument of propaganda for Amer- 
ica in the war, but as an instrument of 
propaganda for the Wilson administra- 
tion in politics. Those who know him 
personally, as the writer does not, say 
that he is pretty apt to see any object 
as either 100 per cent bad or 100 per 
cent good. That he should see Mr. 
Wilson, and all those who—like himself 
—have been appointed by Mr. Wilson, 
as 100 per cent good, is understandable, 
but hardly likely to make for the gen- 
eral usefulness of the Committee and 
its work. 






















“Twenty Minutes 
to Dress— 
and /Jook at my hair!” 


“But never mind, I can get ready in 
time if I slip on my West Electric 
Hair Curlers—while I’m dressing. 


“Then when my hair is ready to do up it 
will be as soft and wavy as if I had spent 
three quarters of an hour at the hair- 
dresser’s.”” 


There is nothing on the market like 


or Mair Curlers 










) 


for waving the hair. They are always clean 
and sanitary, and work without heat and 
require no attention. They cannot injure the 
hair in any way. Each one is guaranteed to 
last a lifetime, or you get a new one FREE. 


**50 million in daily use’’ 


For sale everywhere at all good stores or send 
us your dealer's name with price in stamps 
or money and we will supply you direct. 


Card of 5—25c. 
Card of 2—10c. 


“Guide to Hairdressing at Home’ sent 
FREE with every order for a card of curlers. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
159 Columbia Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of West Stocking Shields 
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Women 


Hats. for 


Smartly modeled styles developed by Knox to 
harmonize with and accompany the various 
seasonable Beach, Sport and Veranda Cos- 
tumes. Eighteen to Thirty-five Dollars. 


Summer 


Sleeveless Vestees, Tailored Blouses 
and Beach Coats 


have been splendidly done, and are 
pregentedinassoriments of sufficient 
scope to permit an appropriate choice. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


452 Fifth Avenue at goth Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 


Knox 


161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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The Nestle Permanent 
Hair-Wave 


» herr average re- 
sult produced by 
the latest develop- 
ments in permanent 
hair-waving. 


The subject of this 
photograph is an em- 
ployee at Nestlé’s 
and the work may be 
investigated on the 
spot. 











This is no permanent 
wave of a special type or 
the result of painstaking 
care, but is simply due to 
the further improvement 
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The Spoiled Child of the War 


(Continued from page 32) 


ing a long distance in the direction of 
making over the agricultural methods of 
the farmers of the country, and in turn- 
ing them into scientific producers who 
could face the educated Danes and Ger- 
mans in the markets of the world. 

The majority of the Nationalists in 
the convention, all of the Southern 
Unionists—once bitter opponents of 
Home Rule; and five out of seven Labor 
representatives, agreed that the scheme 
for a settlement of the Irish question, 
embodied in the Plunkett report, should 
be immediately enacted into law. 

It was a great triumph! The man 
who was mainly responsible in bringing 
this about ‘was able to point out that it 
represented a larger measure of agree- 
ment upon the principles and details of 
Irish self-government than had been at- 
tained under any previous circumstances. 


THE two great stumbling blocks of 
the convention had been Ulster and 
the question of the Customs. The 
Northern Province, containing all the 
great manufacturing industries of the 
country, preferred to stay under the Im- 
perial Parliament at Westminster. 
Among other things, she found that a 
Parliament at Dublin would regard her 
mainly in the light of a convenient tax- 
payer who would have to shoulder most 
of the weight of the new Irish estab- 
lishment. Besides, she was annoyed by 
the war situation. Recruiting in Ire- 
land being voluntary, Ulster had more 
than done her duty. Just as England 
had suffered more than sixty per cent of 
all the losses inflicted on the troops from 
all over the British Empire in the course 
of the struggle, so Ulster had suffered 
more than sixty per cent of all the losses 
borne by troops from all Ireland, from 
the very beginning of the war. Ulster 
did not understand, and could not un- 
derstand, the pro-German attitude of 
the extreme Nationalists of the rest of 
Treland. 

When the Southern Nationalists de- 
manded, in the convention, unrestricted 


fiscal powers for the Irish Parliament, 
Ulster declared that she would never 
agree to it. She did not want to be 
taxed out of existence by a law-making 
body at Dublin which would look on 
her solid citizens as hardly Irishmen, 
but yet very useful and desirable when 
it was necessary to raise revenue. The 
result of this Northern protest was that 
the Nationalists and the Southern 
Unionists finally agreed to postpone, in- 
definitely, legislation on this side of the 
question, and so to leave the customs 
still in the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

The Plunkett plan provided for an 
Irish House of Commons and a Senate, 
An arrangement for “Proportional rep- 
resentation” was included, with the 
usual object of safeguarding the rights 
of minorities. The country was still to 
be represented at Westminster, but in- 
stead of being elected in the old way, 
the members sent to Westminster were 
to be named by the Dublin Parliament. 


UT what if Ireland refuses to take 

any interest in the matter? What 
is to be done then? If she thinks more 
of dodging her proper share of the war 
than of getting self-government, she will 
lose the sympathy of all free countries, 
Canada raised over five hundred thou- 
sand volunteers, and then imposed con- 
scription, simply because she was de- 
termined to make the Province of Que- 
bec do its duty. 

America has the draft. France and 
Italy have universal service. Great 
Britain has conscription. These coun- 
tries wonder why Southern Ireland 
should be allowed to give her attention 
to arguments and pleasures while they 
are struggling for the preservation of 
everything that is worth while upon 
earth, 

If the Irish in the South of Ireland 
don’t look out, they won’t have a friend 
left in the world when, after victory, 
an Allied peace is finally established in 
the world. 


Reminiscences of Rodin 


(Continued from page 41) 


now; they would not establish him as a 
master of oil paint exactly, but every 
work from his hand is of interest and 
value. 

There were always half a dozen 
sculptors working upon his marbles, 
under his eyes, and it was amazing how 
completely he always knew what they 
were doing, even on Saturdays when he 
permitted the distraction of an almost 
continual flow of visitors. 

He loved flattery, as all human beings 
do, and would listen attentively to 
rhapsodies from almost anybody, though 
they do say a pretty lady got more at- 
tention from him than a half starved 
journalist. Often, visitors would sup- 
ply a name for a statue or group which 
appealed to him and then he :would 
reach out for a pencil and write it on 
the plaster at once. He didn’t think 
much about his titles. The title came 
last and was often very impermanent, 
as for example the “Ugolino,” which he 
often called ‘Nebuchadnezzar.” Ex- 
ternals, however, never took his mind 
from his work for an instant; without 
a shadow of warning Rodin would dash 
through his admirers to rebuke, warn 
or advise one of his “ghosts.” His eyes 
were everywhere. Nothing ever dis- 
turbed him save errors in his work. 

The mass of the studies which he left 
behind him was appalling. To me, 
those innumerable studies—tiny hands, 
tiny faces, tiny feet—are even more 
wonderful than his larger statues. He 
never tired of recommending them as a 
method of study to young sculptors. 
“When you can model a hand as large 


as the top of your thumb you can model 
anything,” he would say, and he him- 
self must have made thousands upon 
thousands of them in every conceivable 
position. 

The best no doubt were handed over 
to the “moulders,” of whom he kept 
four or five continually employed in 
making plaster casts, but those that still 
remain are only a small percentage of 
the quantities which one squeeze of his 
noble thumb obliterated. 


Not many “bon mots” are recorded 
of him. He had not the conversation- 
al brilliance of Dégas or Whistler, but 
one may. be recalled here. It was his 
custom to go round the Salon each year 
with Dégas and Besnard, and, while 
they were all silently appreciative be- 
fore each other’s works they became 
very candid and critical before the rest 
of the exhibits. It was the year that 
Vibert—a master chemist of painting 
but a very poor painter—had published 
his great work upon Colors and Var- 
nishes, In it he had explained the en- 
during qualities of pigments. Rodin 
had heard much of the permanence of 
pigment. The Trio stood speechless be- 
fore Vibert’s salon picture of a group of 
cardinals quaffing beakers of wine. 

égas and Besnard were dumb, their 
attitude one long silent exclamation- 
mark of contempt, but Rodin sidled up 
to the little picture, with its brilliant 
reds and faultless surfaces, and regarded 
it closely. Then he heaved a deep sigh: 
“Penser,” he murmured sadly, “penser 
que ca ne changera jamais!” 


~ 
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The United States Senate Chamber 


(Continued from page 35) 


ping from the Utica (N. Y.) “Union- 
Standard - News - Republican,” which 
states that, whereas the present situation 
calls for 4,000,000 Victoria chariots, we 
have produced, so far as the “Union- 
Standard-News-Republican” can _ find 
out, just seven chariots of this type. 
This is no time for lulling the people 
into a sense of false security. I— 

Mr. McNee. I should like to ask 
the intelligent Senator if he will explain 
to the Senate the difference between the 
so-called “Victoria” type of chariot and 
the “surrey” type, of which we hear so 
much. 

Mr. WEENIx. I am not a technical 
man myself, but this is the way I un- 
derstand it. A “surrey” chariot has the 
whip-socket on the right hand side of 
the dash-board, while the “Victoria”— 

Mr. WINTERHALTER. If I may be al- 
lowed to correct the intuitive Senator, 
the difference between the two types of 
chariots, according to the best informa- 
tion which I can get from several of my 
constituents who are in the chariot busi- 
ness, is that the “Victoria” chariot is a 
little worse than the “surrey” chariot, 
but that both are decidedly inferior to 
that made by the Appian Way Chariot 
& General Vehicle Co. This model (so 
my informant tells me, and he is a mem- 
ber of that firm and ought to know), 
was turned down by the Government at 
the beginning of the war, simply be- 
cause it was found that the wheels 
would not stay on,—a fault which could 
have been remedied in a very short time. 
In a crisis like this, when, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator has so well said, the 
very glory of the Roman people is at 
stake, it seems disgraceful, nay more, 
it seems too bad, that this great country 
of ours should give itself over to a com- 
mercialism in which a perfectly loyal 
chariot manufacturer is not given a 
chance to get a government contract 
when he comes all the way on to Wash- 
ington to arrange for it. Why, I could 
tell you of instances— 

Mr. Weenrx. If I may be allowed 
to interrupt the clever Senator, I would 
like to say that my experience, and the 
experience of several of my constituents, 
bears out directly the point he has just 
made. It is high time that the people 
knew the truth in this matter. I am not 
versed in technical matters myself, but 
I understand from the newspapers (I 
have a clipping here from the Lima, 
Ohios “Bee-Chronicle-News” which sub- 
stantiates this statement) that not only 
have we no “surrey” chariots (whatever 
they may or may not be does not affect 
the situation), but, gentlemen, we have 
no whip-sockets to go in them! Think 
of that,—no whip-sockets! 

Mr. McNEE. May I say that I un- 
derstand that whip-sockets are not used 
in “surrey” chariots; that the whip is 
carried in the driver's teeth. This would 
account for none being built. 


Mr. WEENIX. I am exceedingly sorry 
that the Senator has seen fit to inject a 
partisan tone into the proceedings by 
attempting to defend the whip-socket 
situation. But, since he has started it, 
I can only say that the whole thing is 
a’ terrible fiasco and that the country 
should know who is to blame. 

Mr. Cicero. If I may be allowed to 
proceed, I have a few more remarks to 
address to this body on the subject of 
the Manilian Law which is under dis- 
cussion. Wherefore, if on ac- 
count of their allies, though they them- 
selves had not been aroused by any in- 
juries, your ancestors waged war against 
Antiochus, against Philip, against the 
Aetolians, and against the Carthagin- 
ians— 

Mr. Winkie. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rome yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. Cicero. Right-o. 

Mr. WINKLE. May I ask if the in- 
genious Senator refers to the inhabitants 
of Carthage? 

Mr. Cicero. Yes. 

Mr. WINKLE. I do not believe that 
the Senator understands my question. 
By “Carthaginians” does he mean “in- 
habitants of Carthage?” 

Mr. Cicero. Yes. 

Mr. WINKLE. Let me make myself 
clear. What is the place of residence 
of these Carthaginians? I ask for my 
own information, as I am not a techni- 
cal man myself. 

Mr. CICERO. 
Carthage. 

Mr. Winkie. Thank you. 
all that I wanted to know. 

Mr. Cicero. To continue. ; 
With how much earnestness ought you, 
when you have been provoked to such— 

Mr. LAMKIN. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rome yield the floor to 
the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. Cicero. Like Hell I do. And, 
what is more, I am going to ask to have 
the remainder of my remarks on the 
Manilian Law inserted in the Record, 
and take up what is. left of my time 
with a little song and some dance steps. 
Then, when I come to the chorus, every- 
body up and join in to your hearts’ con- 
tent. Now is the time for co-operation. 
Cast party feeling to the winds, and let 
us all sing the first stanza of “Intiger 
Vitae,” number 264, in the song-book— 
now, altogether! 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 
o'clock and 20 minutes P. M.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, May 26, 1918, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. : 

Yes, thinking it over, if the Roman 
Senate was organized and managed in 
exactly the same manner as we have 
organized the Senate at Washington, we 
have certainly got to hand it to Cicero. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Leonard Wood 


(Continued from page 27) 


so great was the faith and confidence 
of the public in General Wood’s knowl- 
edge and judgment that he was enabled 
to organize, in July of that year, the camp 
at Plattsburg. This was followed by a 
second camp at the same place in August. 
The entire country seized the idea and 
before the end of the summer, camps 
had been organized at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill.; Ludington, Mich.; American Lake, 
Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. 

The Administration gave its consent 
to the movement and loaned the equip- 
ment. But the entire expenses of run- 
ning and constructing the camps, and of 
feeding and clothing the men were borne 
by the American public—largely by the 
men who went to the camps, and their 
friends. The expenses ran into millions 
of dollars, and that they should have 
been met in this way in itself constitutes 
a remarkable public tribute to General 
Wood’s soundness of vision. It was out 
of this experiment of “Business men’s 
camps” that there grew the series of 
Officers’ Training Camps. We owe to 
both of them our ability to play our 
present part—inadequate as it is—on 
the battlefields of France. 


be! 1916, the underlying principles of 
this great campaign of education, 
which he initiated and for so long 
fought alone, were crystallized in his 
book “Our Military History; Its Facts 
and Fallacies’. One quotation from this 
book reads as if it had been written 
today: 

“The safety of our country and its in- 
stitutions, the opportunity to enjoy life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness un- 
der the American flag, will be jeopar- 
dized unless there is a well thought out, 
well organized preparedness, based upon 
the principle that—with equality in op- 
portunities and privileges of citizenship 
—goes, hand in hand, equality of obliga- 
tion to the nation in peace or war.” 

The whole book was an_ inspired 
warning to the American people. But 
what was the result of his campaign for 
preparedness and of his warning? Con- 
gress passed, and the President signed, 
one of the most deceiving, tricky and 
mischievous bits of military legislation 
that ever stained our statute books; a 
bill which even its author, Mr. Hay of 
Virginia (who was subsequently re- 
warded with an appointment to the Fed- 
eral bench), admitted was designed prin- 
cipally to still the popular clamor for 
preparedness. And the American peo- 
ple, rocked in the cradle of a materiai- 
istic idealism and sung to sleep by the 
lullaby of the pacifist, were satisfied. 

General Wood is a soldier whose rec- 
ord in the field of battle has always 
merited and received the highest com- 
mendation from his superior officers; he 
has proven resourceful, sound in judg- 
ment, keen in mind, courageous in spirit. 
As an administrative and executive offi- 
cer his accomplishments have been ex- 
tremely brilliant. As a prophet, he saw 
far ahead of any other officer in the 
service, farther ahead than any officer 
in the civil government. On his com- 
plete record, then, and the proven ability 
he possesses, he should be performing 
some very great and important duty in 
this hour of our national emergency, in- 
stead of which he has been continuously 
thrust into the back-ground. 


HE attitude of the Administration 

towards General Wood is most diffi- 
cult to understand. From the moment 
it became apparent that the United 
States must enter the war, every attempt 
has been made to relegate him to posi- 
tions of relatively minor importance. At 
the time Count von Bernstorff was sent 
home, General Wood was in command 
of the Department of the East, with 
headquarters at Governors Island. Un- 
important as this command was in 1914, 
it can be easily understood that this 


department, because of the strategical 
position of New York as a shipping 
point and a point of embarkation for our 
men, had become the most important in 
the entire country. 

But what happened to General Wood 
between the sailing of von Bernstorff 
and the declaration of war? Without 
consulting General Wood, without previ- 
ous intimation of its intention, the Ad- 
ministration issued orders, on March 
24th, 1917, dividing the Department of 
the East, removing him from his com- 
mand and concluding by giving him his 
option of taking command of the “South- 
eastern Department, with headquarters 
at Charleston, S. C.”—(a department 
not yet in existence) or “The more im- 
portant ones at Manila, or Hawaii”, 
The question naturally arises if Manila 
and Hawaii—with Japan in the ranks 
of the Allies and the oceans cleared of 
German ships by the British fleet— 
were more important posts than the 
newly born Southeastern Departnaent, 
just how important was the latter post? 
General Wood preferred Charleston and, 
accordingly, was ordered there, later be- 
ing transferred to Camp Funston in 
Kansas, about as far from the sea coast 
as he could well be sent. 

He remained at Camp Funston until 
the early part of this year when he was 
sent to France, without command, pre- 
sumably to study our situation there 
with a view to making a report. In 
April he returned, after several weeks 
spent in inspections and conferences, 
and then the most mystifying incident 
of our activities occurred. 


(THE most distinguished, the - most 
able, the senior officer of our mili- 
tary establishment returned from an offi- 
cial visit to the most important battle- 
front of the world’s history, where, not 
armies, but nations are facing each 
other, and where the sons of America 
are daily shedding their blood in our 
defense, and the President could not 
find a moment in which to receive him; 
in which to take advantage, in behalf 
of the American people, of his matchless 
counsel and advice. 

And this counsel, 
urgently needed. 

The most serious criticism which has 
been directed against our war prepara- 
tions has been lack of vision—a failure 
to look ahead in the European situa- 
tion, a tendency to contemplate the 
mobilization and equipping of 1,500,000 
men (our total present force in the field) 
as the full measure of our duty, without 
any attempt to plan for the total which 
might be required later on. 

he message which General Wood 
brought from France bore directly on 
this situation. Briefly his message was 
an appeal for men, above all else, men! 
2,500,000 men in France and as many 
more, in reserve, in America. In other 
words, an American army of five million 
men. 

So, here we are, once again, at the 
crossroads. In 1912—two years before 
the World War—General Wood told us 
what to do,—raise a reserve army of 
600,000 men. We refused to do it. 
Again—all through the progress of the 
war, from 1914 to 1917—General Wood 
again told us what to do,—prepare ade- 
quately for our national defense, in 
every branch of the service. Again we 
refused to do it. 


this advice, was 


ND now, finally, after we have been 
at war for more than a year, he re- 
turns from the front, and again tells 
us what to do,—equip an army of at 
least five million men, so that we can 
have some assurance at least, that our 
war program will be on a scale to insure 
victory, 
So far, there are, unfortunately, indi- 
cations that the Administration is failing 
to: follow his ad- (Continued on page 96) 
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Kebuildere~“Gowns 











(4 Reba OF GOWNS" as carried out by 

me—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-made 

into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 

unbecoming dresses ate made becoming. 

I REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discar 
Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 





11% WEST 37th ST.., 





any gown or suit. 


Prices 
Reasonable 


NEW YORK 


5265 Greeley 














Teleph 








THE 
LEADING 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 








BF. Keith's | Pal 1 @ 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILL 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 













The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


HOUSE OF 
THE WORLD 





In the bills 


50c and Best Seats 75c. 











If you cannot come to Mrs. Adair’s 
New York Salon, she will be de- 
lighted to advise you by letter. 
With the aid of the Ganesh Prepa- 
rations which she wil] prescribe in 
accordance with your needs, you 
can yourself achieve a treatment 
far more effective than you could 
obtain from a professional using 
different applications. A few 
Preparations are mentioned here, 
but for a full list, with a descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Adair’s methods, send 
for her helpful Lecture Book. 

GANESH CLEANSING CREAM—To keep 
the pores free from dust and the skin soft 
and clear, this is invaluable. It cleanses far 
more thoroughly than soap and water and 
is certainly more beneficial. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
GANESH DIABLE TONIC—Used after 
Cleansing Cream, this tonic astringent 


Ganesh Preparations 


Cheque or money order should accompany all orders 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Ave., New York 


oO 
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There Is Just One 
Mrs. Adair 


The originator of modern 
scientific methods of car- 
ing for the complexion, Mrs. 
Adair still remains the high- 
est authority. To her all complex- 
ion prob are simple of solu- 
tion; tired eyes, sagging cheeks, a 
dulled complexion—all are revital- 
ized by her wonderful methods. 
Her famous Strapping Muscle 
Treatments are widely imitated, 
but only in Mrs. Adair’s own 
Salons can the original treatments 
be obtained, administered by 
skilled English attendants whom 
she has personally trained. And 
nowhere else can treatments be 
given with the preparations indis- 
pensable to best results — Mrs, 
Adair’s incomparable 


SSMU 








keeps the skin fair and dainty of texture 
and prevents it from relaxing during 
warm weather. Reduces plffiness. . 
$2, $5. 

GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL — 
Most potent of all preparations for_pre- 
venting and banishing wrinkles. ade 
according to an East Indian formula, it 
rebuilds flaccid tissues, fills out lines. and 
makes the flesh firm and healthy. $1, 
$2.50, $5. 

GANESH BEAUTY SACHETS—To cor- 
rect blackheads and oiliness of the skin, 
nothing is so efficacious as these Sachets, 
used to cleanse the face. Box of 20, $2.50. 
GANESH SKIN FOOD—Those who pre- 
fer a Cream as a tissue builder will find 
this excellent. It restores rounded con- 
tours and is especially good for a tender, 
dry skin. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
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GANESH HAND CREAM—A boon to the 
patriotic woman gardener or motor driver. 
as ae hands smooth, white and youth- 
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92 New Bond St. 5 Rue Cambon 
London, West Paris = 
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Graver, Deeper 
More Tender 


than any other of her novels 
is “The Happiest Time of 
Their Lives” by Alice Duer 
Miller ; it has the brilliance, 
the stimulating dialogue, the 
delightful literary crafts- 
manship of the best of her 
preceding books. 


Are sheltered women 
stronger or weaker in a 
crisis than their sisters who 
have fought somewhat out- 
side the stockade built 
around women by custom? 
That is the theme of her 
new novel. 


Once more the story is among 
the smart set of New York, a 
class and a city which Mrs. 
Miller knows so well that she 
can write about the one with 
unusual convincingness and 
about the other with both con- 
vincingness and alluring affec- 
tion. 

“The Happiest Time of Their 
Lives” is a love-story from the 
first page to the last—a love- 
story of a most likable young 
man and a charming girl; and 
the author is on the side of the 
lovers, which is to say that it 
is presented with eloquence and 
warmth. It is published by The 
Century Co., New York, is illus- 
trated by Paul Meylan, and is 
ign by all bookstores for 
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VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shop- 
ping. Its corps of expert 
shoppers will save you time, 
troubleandexpense. Address 








Vanity Fair Shopping Service 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 

















Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful 
face will be sent to any 
woman who has any kind 
of a facial 
caus 
man _ who 
facial defect should know 
about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises } 


which remove wrinkles, 
crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 


masks, plasters, straps, vi- SQ. /f 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 633 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 

















Why Not Be Your Real Self~ 
REDUCE Casilye Naturally 


Fat Basy Bread 


AND GROW THIN 


Do you know that obesity is a disease, in 
most cases the result of eating too much 
starchy food or excessive eating? Once 
established, Obesity will undoubtedly in- 
crease unless you take steps to overcome 


| upon 
Our BASY BREAD method is 





DRUGS. 





it promptly. Too much fat in the body eventually produces fatty degeneration of the heart, lungs, 

Hver or kidneys, causing a shortening of your life 
BASY BREAD eaten with your meals soon makes its effect apparent in a gradual reduction of 

unhealthy fat to normal, firm, healthy flesh. The skin does not become flabby. No trying diet is 

you; no arduous physical exercise; positively no medicine. 

the only hygienically safe and certain way to rid the body per- 

manently of excess fat. It aids nature of her own accord to gradually expel the excess fat and 

restore the natural beauty of the body. Physicians endorse our BASY 

never found a case that would not respond to BASY B 

lief to thousands. BASY BREAD is now Established as a Standard for fat reducing WITHOUT 

Think of a very delectable BREAD bringing you back to your ideal of form, beauty 

and health. Thousands of people who have reduced attest to its merit. Our free book about the 

BASY BREAD method mailed on request. Write for it. 





BREAD method. We have 
READ, and it has brought permanent re- 
















DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO., 34 Oakland Ave..ORANGE, N. J. 
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He Wrote Us from 
Florida— 


—he’d lost the E. Z. 
Garters bought in 
Detroit, had 
searched the 
town for an- 
other pair; 
wouldn’t 


















else; told 
us to rush 
a pair to him. 


That’s typical of 

; : S: 
the satisfaction —_ “your 
men get from the Pig * mele 


dozens from us 
without obligation 


E.Z. 


GARTER 


“THE ONE THAT WONT BIND” 


Only E. Z. wearers know what real 
garter comfort is. 

50c for silk finish. 25c for lisle. Also the 

E. Z. 2-Grip, 60c and 40c, and E. Z. 

D-Luxe, $1. If not at dealer’s, send his 

name and price to The Thos. P. Taylor Co., 

Dept. V, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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This Costs $1.00 


Less Four Cents 
Three Big Family Packages 





This Costs $7.00 


The Same Number of Food Units 
in Meats and Eggs 





The Best Food 
Isn’t High 


When war-time food costs 
Quaker Oats. At all times and in every way, that is the 


food of foods. 


A penny dish, and yet the food of palaces. For nothing 
else can match it in flavor or nutrition. 


In calories—the units of food value,—mark how vastly it excels: 


worry you, remember 





Quaker Oats .. 1810 
Round Steak .. 890 
White Bread 1205 





Calories Per Pound 


Young Chicken . 505 
Potatoes ... .- 385 
SS Se ee ee ee 








In energy value, Quaker Oats are twice better than meat. In 
essential minerals, they are many times richer. 
body builder—they are about the same as meat. 


In cost, at this writing, they are seven times cheaper—per 
1000 food units—than meats, eggs and fish, on the average. 


Quaker Oats is the best food in existence, for children or adults. 
Make it your basic food. Mix it with your flour foods. 
will gain in flavor, gain in nutrition and save money. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best 30% of the Oats 


Quaker Oats are flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel, 
for all the small grains are discarded. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


you ask for Quaker Oats. And it costs you 
no extra price. Make your oat foods doub- 
ly welcome with these exquisite flakes. 


In protein—the 


You 


Thus you get a superlative flavor when 











Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

% cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water. 
stand until lukewarm. Then add yeast which 
has dissolved in % oup lukewarm water, 
then add 5 coups of flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm place. let rise 
until light (about 2 hours). Knead tho 
form into two loaves and put in pens. Let 
rise again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry 
yeast is , & sponge should be made at 
night with the liquid, the yeast, and a part 
of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 





Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


cup sugar 
eggs 
teaspoons 
baking 
powder 
tablespoon 
butter 

1 teaspoon 
vanilla 


2% cups 4 a 
Quaker Oats “a % 
(uncooked). é 

Cream butter and_ sugar. Nay 


Add yolks of eggs. Add Quaker 
Oats, to which baking powder 
has been added, add_ vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. 


none 


_ 





slow oven. Makes about 65 
(1907) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Leonard Wood 


(Continued from page 94) 


vice in this, our third great crisis in 
six years, any more than it followed it 
in 1912, when he wanted to create a 
reserve army of 600,000 men; or in the 
years from 1914 to 1917, when he urged 
us to prepare to the fullest possible ex- 
tent against our possible, not to say 
probable, participation as one of the 
Allied powers. 

General Wood’s abilities as a soldier 
are common knowledge, not only in 
America but abroad, where he is re- 
garded as one of the first soldiers of 
the world. Representative Medill Mc- 
Cormick of Illinois is authority for the 
statement that in England he found 
some measure of distrust based on the 
fear that we are not using our best men; 
and the same authority quotes the Brit- 
ish Premier as expressing the desire that 
General Wood should represent the 
United States on the Allied War Coun- 
cil. But General Wood is still here, still 
filling a function in our war prepara- 
tions which could be filled by any of a 
dozen men of lesser rank and vision— 
his great abilities disdained, cast aside, 
at a time when the safety of America 
demands the full employment of every 
military man’s gifts. 

I do not pretend to fix the reason 
which lies behind the Administration’s 
refusal to avail itself, in the fullest de- 
gree, of General Wood’s services. I 
would, however, lay down as fixed and 
undebatable, certain truths in regard to 
our war efforts. 


WE have a double duty to perform— 
a duty to ourselves, and a duty to 
our Allies. Although we dogmatically 
declared—with a fatuous belief in our 
own safety, that, with the great issues 
of Europe, we had no concern, it is now 
painfully evident that our concern was 
—just as General Wood has told us— 
identical with that of England and of 
France, and that during 1914, 1915 and 
1916 they were fighting our fight, and 
in our defense, just as truly as in their 
own. 

And, since we hung back, isolated by 
the oceans which only the British fleet 
made safe for us, attending to business 
while those nations were pouring out the 
life blood of their bravest and their best; 


while the women of England sweated in 
munition plants and the women of 
France turned themselves into beasts of 
burden and ploughed their fields, our 
debt to our Allies is very much greater 
than if we had, at the very beginning, 
joined hands with them in their struggle 
for civilization. 

And it is a debt, furthermore, which 
can never quite be liquidated. So that 
we owe it to them, as much as to our- 
selves, not to limit our participation to 
money and to men, but to place behind 
them our every resource in both ad- 
ministrative and military genius. 


ENERAL WOOD has committed 

the sin of having been right from 
the very start. He has always been 
right. He has been right when Wash- 
ington has been wrong. It is upon the 
heads of those who have decried Genera] 
Wood’s repeated pleas for preparedness; 
it is upon the heads of the entire paci- 
fist crew who sold their shrivelled souls 
and their country’s safety to the devil of 
German propaganda, that is falling the 
blame for the blood of those who are 
dying on the hills of Picardy and the 
plains of Flanders. 

From this blame there can be no 
escape. The question before the Ad- 
ministration, during those first two and 
a half years of the war was one of 
money against human life. Had Wash- 
ington taken Wood’s advice—and found 
that advice to be wrong—it would have 
cost us a few millions of dollars and 
nothing more; but when it declined that 
advice and that advice proved sound, it 
adopted a course that may cost us, and 
our Allies, millions of human lives. 

We weighed the two solutions in the 
balance, and the gospel of the pacifists 
prevailed. But all this is past history. 

Looking, now, confidently, to the fu- 
ture: is there not every reason for na- 
tional recognition of the fact that Gen- 
eral Wood is a military leader of the 
first rank; that his advice. has been 
sound from the very start; and that his 
counsel is imperatively needed in mat- 
ters affecting the organization and ad- 
ministration of our military forces. 

Why are his extraordinary talents not 
put to their fullest and completest use? 


It Might Have Been Worse 


(Continued from page 53) 


questioned, he says he must have dreamt 
the invitation. 

I thought of trying this on the San- 
fords when Mildred came in, a little 
breathless, and prettier than ever, with 
an explanation even quainter than any 
dream idea and much more reasonable. 
Her mother, it appeared, was conserva- 
tive to a degree. She was a Back-Bay 
Bigelow—and when the new Daylight 
Saving Bill went into effect, Mrs. San- 
ford flatly refused to have anything to 
do with it. She considered it immoral 
Consequently, 
the Sanford establishment ran along on 
the old schedule, not on what Mrs. San- 
ford scornfully referred to as “the fic- 
titious time”, and I was, in consequence, 
an hour early for dinner. 

But, believe me, it might have been 
worse! 

It was a half hour gained, a half hour 
—full of the softest, tenderest light (out- 
side}, and the softest, tenderest thoughts 


(inside). A half hour to be remem- 
bered always, to be—if possible—re- 
peated. 


Mildred is one of those divine crea- 
tures to whom one instinctively offers 
protection. She seems to need it. She 
is the sort of girl who makes it quite 
natural for a man to ask her, in the 
words of the song-writers,—‘‘Where did 
you come from, baby dear?” or ‘Where 
did you get those eyes of blue?” and all 


those silly biological popular song ques- 
tions that, for the life of me, I couldn't 
imagine Mrs. Sanford having any sym- 
pathy with. 

In fact, when that good lady de- 
scended, majestically, a little later, she 
did not look especially human. She 
wore a gown covered all over with big 
silver scales and I could not get over an 
Alice-in-Wonderland impression that I 
was taking a giant tarpon out to dinner. 

Of course, she started right in on her 
pet hobby—the iniquitous Daylight Sav- 
ing Bill. I listened to her as courteous- 
ly as possible, and tried desperately 
to show her that it saved an hour all 
round, but I got rather tangled up in 
the argument, and so finally decided it 
better to leave her with the pleasant de- 
lusion in her mind that all the army 
was out of step, except herself. 

And, do you know, in a way, I think 
her scheme is wonderful. For instance, 
that evening we got out of the theatre 
by ten (real time) and, as the Sanfords 
were both tired they agreed to let Mil- 
dred spend an hour, running up River- 
side Drive with me to see the Dutch 
ships, by moonlight, chaperoned by Car- 
berry, their veteran chauffeur. 

Yes, indeed, as I look back on that 
drive with Mildred, in the soft spring 
air, under a tender silver moon, well 
really—it might have been worse . . + 
oh, very much worse! 
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You Can Be So Well — a Oe 
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a“ One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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fe stronger for 
Quality, the bet- 
ter! 

The “créme de la 
créme” of the 
world’s best wool- 
ens! 

As for novelties 
from *abroad—not 
even a high priced 
tailor can touch us! 

Not said ina 
spirit of brag. Sim- 
ply cited to show 
what a great organi- 
zation can, and does 
do, when it makes 
up its mind. 

Suits and over- 
coats, ready-to-wear 
—the fit you see be- 
fore you order. 


*Of course, the bulk of our woolens 
are turned out by the great mills here 
in the U. S. A. 


For soldiers— 
Army officers’ uni- 
forms of our own 
manufacture. 


**‘Westpointer” shoes—the last offi- 
cially approved for the West Point 
Cadets. 

*Registered Trademark. 


Everything for 
motoring, golf and 
tennis 


—the clothes as well as the things you 
play with—Sporting Goods of every de- 
scription. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Rocers PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
ati3thSt. “The at 34th St. 
Four ss 
Broadway meeere Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 














Mixed 
Clubs Are Not Always Trumps in Golf 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


OW that I’ve made all this money 
Lavinia’s trying to get into society. 
I suppose she’s got. But to be 
fair it's been kind of thrust upon us. 
Why, with all the subscriptions to every- 
thing there was no escaping it. Every 
time I gave to something somebody 
asked us to a tea or a dinner, and I was 
almost forced to stop giving to charities, 
it entailed so many social obligations. 
Well, we're there. We're it. We're 
the real Sunday supplement, “Reading 
from left to right” kind of thing. I 
know this because what’s expected of 
me is so entirely different from what 
I’d ever have expected from myself. Oh, 
I don’t have much difficulty with what 
you might call the “fixed charge” of 
society—the dinners and receptions, and 
so on. It’s the extra items that bother 
me. Lavinia says that I must have 
amusement now that I’ve the chance 
after a life of hard work. Well, she’s 
set me at playing those games that go 
with sitting on the Country Club terrace. 


WEY. in our village cards were called 
the “picture books of the devil” 
and baseball was just wasting the gold- 
en opportunities of youth. When I came 
to the city as a clerk I didn’t have time 
to think of that sort of thing, and 
here I am. If Lavinia only wanted me 
to seek relaxation in one game, that 
would be well enough, but it’s this doing 
two in one that hits me. She made me 
take up golf and bridge—still, I’m get- 
ting along pretty well. 

Now I went out yesterday afternoon 
to play golf with Sam Hadley. I had 
the deal and I bid up my ball. There 
was nothing for it but to go without,— 
over the bank and ditch, you know, 
about one hundred and fifty yards away. 
I try not to use too many of the terms 
because you may not understand them 
as I do now. Well, sir, if I didn’t make 
it and a fifty yards more above the line 
—that is, beyond. Then Hadley bid up 
his ball. In golf you play one after the 
other. By jingo, but he revoked twice 
—never touched the ball at all. I played 
again and finessed the ball straight on 
to the green. Believe me, I went out 
in three tricks. In the end I won the 
rubber at the sixteenth hole. 


(THERE was one incident I regret. 
Once I was just going to play when 
I saw William K. Sanders ahead. I 
called “Double,” as loud as I could, 
just as I ought to do, but he paid no 
attention. I saw him jump when he 
got the ball on the calf of his leg. He 
came up blustering and began declaring 
I didn’t know anything about golf, and 
right after I had called “Double.” How- 
ever, he remembered directly about the 
loan we are carrying at the bank that 
he wants renewed. 

Oh—I’m getting along fine. Why— 

Last night I was playing bridge at 
Mrs. Fox-Martin’s after dinner. It was 
a mixed foursome and Mrs. Fox-Martin 
was my partner across the table. It 
was my drive and I putted the score 





cards around carefully to each of them. 
When I picked up the lot before me 
you can imagine my amazement to see 
them all like as we lie. I hope I make 
myself clear with these technicalities. I 
am so familiar with them now I do not 
always remember that they may not be 
as comprehensible to other people. That 
means they were all of one color—or 
dormy. Thirteen clubs! When I was 
a beginner I might have made a stupid 
stroke like saying “Clubs.” Of course, 
you know they all have names, the 
niblick of clubs and the mashy of clubs 
and, of course, the bulger of clubs, which 
is the highest. I had them all. But I 
didn’t do anything like that. I made it 
“no caddies.” I have heard that ex- 
pression so often, the members of the 
club use it frequently, that it is very 
firmly fixed in my mind. It is a term 
in constant use and means exactly what 
it says,—that there’s nothing which is 
caddies. These sporting expressions are 
really entirely logical when you fully 
grasp them. “No caddies” count ten a 
stroke. I could surely, in the score 
cards Mrs. Fox-Martin would put down, 
find some way of getting in and then I 
could loft over into my own hand with 
a club. Well, I boldly said “No cad- 
dies.” I had to explain as it happened 
what I meant, for apparently they didn’t 
know the game very well, though they 
were not beginners. Mrs. Fox-Martin 
looked sort of doubtful for a moment, 
but when it came her turn, lit up with 
a smile and said “Pass.” I had to go 
up to four “no caddies” before I got it. 


HADLey. who was at my left, drove 
off with the three of hearts and 
Mrs. Fox-Martin put down what she 
was holding with just the same air that 
the man at Gem and Trinkets lays out 
the goods for me to see when I am 
buying a present for Lavinia. Well, she 
had diamonds all right—eleven of them 
—from the top down to the four and 
two small hearts. I played one more 
and put in a small heart and Miss 
“Topsy” Turvey, who was on my right, 
took it. To make a short story of it, 
this was the way it turned out. Miss 
Turvey had all the high hearts down to 
the nine. She made six strokes. Then 
she drove a two of spades and, bless 
me, if Hadley didn’t have all the best 


spades down to the eighth! He made 
seven strokes. 
OU see how it was. Then was I 


bunkered—or stymied. Singular, but 
I can’t remember at the instant which 
it is. Ill ask a member of the Green’s 
Committee. Anyway I was down ten 
strokes. If I had only forty-four mil- 
lions instead of forty-five, I don’t think 
Mrs. Fox-Martin would ever have spok- 
en to me again. Bridge is really a very 
interesting game when you thoroughly 
get on to it. 


Yes, I’m doing very well. I expect 


to play golf every afternoon and bridge 
every evening. In time I may even like 
them. 

















e VANITY FAIR 





Why deplore Nature’s neg- 
ligence when CLUZELLE 
BROS. can produce this 


CHEF D’OQEUVRE 
Our ‘“L’INVISIBLE”’ 


_ Transformation 
is a real triumph over Nature. 


It is made of superior soft and 
naturally wavy French hair and 
defies the closest scrutiny. 


It has captivated the feminine 
world, and though worn by 
many, is invisible to all. 
Our new Illustrated Booklet “F’ 
just issued sent on request 


Massaging Hairdressing 


Hair Dyei 
Manicuring ot aie 


Scalp Treatment 





Write, phone -or call for appointment 


Luge Bree 


—_ 
Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants + Hairdressers 








\ 12-14 West 37th St., New ee 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 











deodorizes 
from bath to bath 


Apply just a little “Mum” 
under arm and to the feet 
after the bath. It neutral- 
izes the odors of perspira- 
tion as they occur and 
keeps them away until 
tomorrow’s bath — harm- 
lessly and stainlessly. 


“Mum” doesn’t smother 
one odor with another. 
““Mum” never stops pers- 
piration—7ust stops the odor. 


Thousands of particular 





' women use “Mum” every 
_day for themselves— and 
‘their husbands use it too. 
| Get a jar now. 


25c at drug and department stores 
“Mum” ts a trademark registered in U.S. Patent Office 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Letter from a promin- 
ent dentist whose name 
will be given on request 


“I much prefer a 
powder, and am 
convinced that it is 
the most efficient 
form of dentifrice” 


CA 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


A package, sufficient for one weck’s 
trial, and authoritative bookict telling 
“Why a Powder is Better Than a 
Paste,” will be sent free on request. 


“Your 32 Teeth are 32 Reasons” 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton St., NewYork 


Cultivate * ; 
Your 4 
Beauty 
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cerry ear pe penal 
mag’ eyes. pretty eye- 
brows and lashes Fat H# 

luxuriant hair, attractive 
hands, comfortable feet. 
remove wrinkles, lines, pimples. 

is, strengthen sagging fa- 

cial muscles—have comf o! le feet 
all through following our simple directions. | Thou- 
sands have done so. No drugs, no waste of time, 
no big expe! and quick results. Send for latest free 
booklet containing many beauty hints and all about the 
wonderful work accomplished by the 


_— ee Saree COURSE 
so (A Branch phy aocbencny woke on om 


Yoenr oun have @ youthful ap- 











(THE 


SPRINGS 


Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Wm. E. Lefingwell, Pres. 


A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American “‘Oure”’ for 
Heart Disorders 


The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Dis- 
orders are given with a Nat- 
ural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of 
physicians, are particularly adapted 
to Heart Disease, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE GOLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 


Oiorne LOLILS } 


















ANS Soldiers Soothe 
A3Skin Troubles 


\c with Cuticura 


pret 
lige Soap, Ointment, Taleum 2c. each, 
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* Samplesof -‘Cuticura,Dept.B, Boston.” 


New Waumbek 


Hotel and Cottages 
JEFFERSON WHITE MTS., n. u. 


The Hotel De Luxe of the Mountains. 
25 Mile Unobstructed View. 
Altitude 1,600 Feet 
18 Hole Golf Course—Finest in New 
Hampshire. Tennis. Horseback Riding, 
Woodland Trails. Accommodates 500. 
165 Rooms with Private Bath. 110 

Rooms with Running Water. 


H. N. TOWNSLEY, Mer. 








Season Booking Office, 
June 29 to 8 W. 40th St., New York. 
October Ist. Tel. Vanderbilt—2290. 
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The Arden 


LE you faithfully follow Elizabeth 
Arden’s instructions, you cannot 
fail to have a clear, youthful, lovely 
skin, no matter what its present con- 
dition. Take the first step today 
toward the self-improvement that will 
make you happier, more self-confident 
and a joy to those who care for you. 
Following are some of the Venetian 
Preparations used in the famous Arden 
Muscle-Strapping Treatments. They are 
absolutely unlike ordinary commercial 
preparations and impossible of imita- 
tion, as only Elizabeth Arden herself 
knows their complete formulas. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM — 
First of all comes that exquisite cleanli- 
ness, unobtainable by means of soap, 
which is the primary essential of a good 
complexion. This cream is literally ‘‘first 
step’”’ to any treatments. It leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3. 
VENETIAN ARDENA_ SKIN TONIC 
must be used after the Cleansing Cream. 
A mild astringent, used daily it closes 
the pores, refines the n and keeps the 
complexion brilliantly fresh and clear. 
75e, $1.50, $3. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
is a stronger tonic for loose, flabby, 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging muscles, 
reduces puffiness under the eyes and, by 
gradually tightening the skin, eliminates 
deep wrinkles. Made of newly discovered 
astringent essences and imported herbs, 
it is a truly wonderful rejuvenator. $3. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is 
so effective for banishing lines and 
wrinkles as this splendid muscle 
Strengthener. It nourishes and 
vitalizes sagging muscles and makes the 
firm and smooth. $1, $2, $4. 








New Methods to 
Inspire Old Sentiments 


: H, how it refresheth my heart to think 
that I shall yet again see thy sweet face 
in the land of the living !—that lovely counten- 

ance that I have so much delighted in, and beheld with 

so great content!” So wrote Governor Winthrop to his wife 
two hundred years ago, when she was about to rejoin him after 

a long separation. And many gallant Americans, in differing 

phrases, will express similar happy anticipations in days to 


The Arden booklet, ‘The Quest of the Beautiful,” 
describes all the Venetian Preparations and the 
wonderful Arden Muscle-Strapping Treatments. 
Send for it today. In orderin 
enclose cheque or money order. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Mistress Winthrop’s “Medicine to Restore ye Colour & Com- 
i of wheat mashed in rose water. 
has labored fruitfully in the cause of beauty since those days 
and the last word in modern methods is embodied in Elizabeth 
Arden’s specialized treatments. 
lowed false trails, run no further risk, but ask advice of the 
specialist whose success testifies to her infallibility and who 
has “re-made” the complexions of women whose beauty you 
have admired on the stage, the screen and pictured in society 


Science 


If you have heretofore fol- 


A personal consultation at Elizabeth Arden’s New York Salon 
is always satisfactory, but if this is impossible, write her your 
complexion problems and she will tell you just what you need 
and how to give yourself home treatments with 


Venetian Preparations 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD— 
A deep tissue builder of exceptional 
strength. It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and is excellent for filling out 
hollows in cheeks and around the eyes 
and forehead. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infalli- 
ble remedy for coarse pores and black- 
heads. Restores smoothness and dainti- 
ness of texture to the coarsest skin. $1. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM — A 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from_wind, sun and dust. Gives 
lexion an exquisite softness. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure, 
liquid powder which forms a rfect 
protection for the skin and gives a love- 
ly, natural finish. Both 
aseptic, it is especially beneficial for 
an oily skin and corrects acne and flush- 
ing. Does not rub off. Four tints: 
Flesh, Cream, Rachel, White. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM—If you 
are somewhat thin for decollete, you 
will find this a sure means to round 
out the contour and increase the beauty 
$ a bust and shoulders. $1.25, 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Deftly 
blended over the lids and in the corner 
of the eyes, greatly enhances the 
brilliancy of the eyes and makes them 
appear larger and deeper in color. $1 
the box. 


POUDRE D'ILLUSION—An exquisite 
“‘peach-bloom’’ face powder which can- 
not, be detected. Delightfully fragrant. 
VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A trans- 
parent liquid rouge which imparts a 


resh, delicate tint that cannot - 
tinguished from natural color. « Sas 





Preparations, please 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 





BOSTON, MASS., 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 





NEWPORT, R.I., 194 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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St. Charles 


ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 








a week or a week- 

end at this popular 
Resort Hotel, noted for 
Service, Cuisine and 
Appointments. 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT 


Hot and Cold Salt 
Water in all baths. 


Soe a few days, 


Orchestra. Golf 
privileges. 
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EMERALDS - RUBIES 
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ALSO 
GOLD - PLATINUM 
and SILVERWARE 
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Through the Summer 


ON’T go back on your beauty 

now. Show interest in its 

care, and there will be no re- 
grets later on. Put on your face 
creams, powders, assuring freedom 
from the sun, salt air, and wind, 
from dusty roads, and changing 
climates. Neglect will cause fine, 
fair complexion to desert you far 
too quickly. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein knows what sum- 
mer dangers to avoid; she can tell you the 
telling means to free you of their hurtful- 
ness. She, whose reputation is international, 
whose clientele includes royalty and brilliant 
leaders among women—will advise you. 


“IT have devoted my life to the study of 
beauty,” said Mme. Helena Rubinstein, fore- 
most Beauty Culturist of Paris, London, and 
New York, “and I make this emphatic state- 
ment—nature never intended to discriminate 
against any woman from the enjoyment of 
beauty.” 


How the unfortunate individuals who have 
no complexion charm of which to boast, may 
gain their beauty heritage, is the secret 
which Mme. Rubinstein offers to her clients ; 
indeed, the very talisman by which women 
for a quarter of a century have gained 
beauty in Mme. Rubinstein’s salons and 
products. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN FOOD—The chief 
and most amazing of all Madame Rubinstein’s 
preparations removes the freckle pigment, and dis- 
pels tan and sallowness by stimulating the skin 
texture, at the same time restoring delicacy, soft- 
hess and purity. 


Women who have experienced the bitterness of 
fading charm should know that by the use of 
Valaze the sinking, flaccid tissues grow robust and 
firm. The wrinkles become fainter. The drab, 
muddy, sun-parched, weather-beaten skin becomes 
clear, smvoth and lustrous. The faded cheek gains 
in succulence and color. 


Valaze is essential to every woman. That is 
why on the world’s toilet Valaze fills a niche all 
its own. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $6.00 a jar. 


VALAZE COMPLEXION SOAP contains many of 
the properties of the Valaze Skinfood. Price, $.75 
to $1.25 a cake. 


5 
VALAZE SKIN TONING LOTION is the com- 
panion preparation to Valaze; the two should 
always be used together, as better and more rapid 
results are obtained by their combined uses. 


For a dry skin, the ‘‘Special’’ is used. Price $2 
and $4. For a greasy or a normal skin, $1.25. 
$2.25 a bottle. 


VALAZE SUNPROOF AND WINDPROOF BALM 
prevents freckles, tan and sunburn. Unequalled 
as an antiwrinkle preparation and foundation of 
powder. It is so harmless that it may be used for 
ys children. Price, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 
a tle. 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE overcomes enlarged pores 
and oiliness of the skin, also flushing of the nose 
and face. Price $1.65, $3 and $6. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN PORE 
PASTE refines coarse skin texture, removes greasi- 
ness, blackheac's and reduces enlarged pores. Price 
$1, $2 and $5. 


FOR RELAXED, BAGGY AND FLABBY SKIN— 
When the muscles of face, chin and throat be- 
come flabby and loose, the use of Valaze Roman 
Jelly will be found wonderful for remedying this 
defect. Price $1.50 and $3. 


IMPROVING GROWTH OF EYELASHES—Valaze 
Eyelash Creme. Trice $1 and $1.50. 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES—Natural 
coloring for face. Mention whether for blond or 
brunette. Price $1, $3.50. 


NOVENA CLEANSING CREAM, unsurpassed 
cream for massage, marvelously healing, strength- 
ening and beautifying. Price $1, $1.75, $3.50 
and upwards. 


VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION CREME (latest 
Parisian novelty) whitens and bieaches the skin 
instantly. Conceals blemishes. Excellent founda- 
tion for powder. Price $1, $2, $3 and upwards. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


Fy Gast 40?’ Stree. NY 
PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honorf 24 Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City 


Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Michigan 
Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and 
Grant Ave. 


New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple S:. 























Hints for Art Lovers 
Ways of Recognizing the Work of a Truly Great Man 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 


tirely unlike any picture you ever saw 

before you may safely conclude that 
it is worthy of your consideration. Of 
your charity presuppose that the author 
is sane and has no special interest in af- 
fronting you, then try and find out what 
the artist was trying to do. It may be 
he has failed, but the end cannot be 
despised with any semblance of justice 
until you know what his aim has been, 
and it may possibly happen that the 
work you condemn may be the fore- 
runner of something which is to be the 
standard in taste of future generations. 
A glimpse of the “expert criticism” 
which was offered in the best periodicals 
upon Whistler and Manet should at least 
make us very careful, for while the up- 
holder of the existing order of things 
is usually applauded owing to our in- 
stinctive hatred of change, the man who 
opposes when he meets the irresistible 
force is smashed beyond recognition by 
the impact and his opinions are but 
feathers on the wind forever afterwards. 


[i you ever see a picture which is en- 


Bor if you see a picture which re- 
minds you very forcibly of other pic- 
tures you have seen, think again before 
you pronounce the judgment that is for- 
ever struggling to get out and try to re- 
call just what man’s work it resembles 
and why. If you can unhesitatingly say: 
it is like a Bouguereau or a Sargent, con- 
sider whether the picture is an unintelli- 
gent plagiarism of a good thing or an 
intelligent appreciation of Nature faith- 
fully studied within the limits chosen 
by certain distinguished artists of the 
past, whether recent or ancient. Inas- 
much as the master has dominated the 
painter, who has in no wise succeeded 
in surpassing him, it is not a first rate 
work of Art, for the greatest value in 
a work of Art must ever be what the 
artist has brought new to Art, in a word 
what he has created. Observe in con- 


junction with a superficial resemblance 
to other pictorial expression if the artist 
has expressed some one thing more 
vividly than you ever saw it expressed 
before. If he has, it is likely that the 
world will not be slow to discover and 
appreciate it also. It may even be of 
sufficient importance by itself to place 
that man in a class by himself, sufficient 
to rank him with the great men of his 
generation. As an instance of this one 
might quote Fritz Thaulow and his pic- 
tures of mill pools and rivers in flood. 
Many people have painted fine land- 
scapes, but it is questionable if any 
artist before Thaulow succeeded with 
the forms of water under certain con- 
ditions as did he. 


S° many pictures in the popular pic- 
ture galleries are no more than naive 
statements more or less skilfully made, 
that their authors admire, not Nature, 
but this or that great man’s appreciation 
of her. This being so, if a picture at- 
tracts you from any angle, enquire the 
age of the painter. Many a work is to 
be respected at twenty which would be a 
haunting shame at sixty. A young man 
may be finding himself by seeking among 
the older Masters. Every young painter 
shows some influence and often many 
separate influences before he arrives at 
his ewn style, before he knows how to 
say what he has got to say, but if a 
painter has not produced his own in- 
terpretation of life, recognizably and 
conspicuously his own, long before three- 
score years, he must await his next re- 
incarnation for the happy awakening. 
Vast numbers of pictures may have 
very little real artistic value and still -be 
worth any individual’s while to have 
and to hold. Certain subjects, certain 
colors, certain associations may create 
a value in his mind, may create joy for 
him which an impassive art critic may 
know nothing about. Remember that he 
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La llehome 


MrbirMartor OCC 


TALC 


An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 
gardens of France. 


At the best stores. 

Extract. 
$5, $2.50, $1.50 
ToiletWater 3.00 
Face Powder 1.50 
1.50 

Send _ twenty-five 

Vivaudou, (Dept. 

Buil 


i Soames 
miniature 
bottle 
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Looking for 
Something 
New? 
HERE IT 1S 


The Universal Porta- 
ble Shelf hangs on a 
common nail, 









light, medium and dark 

Ea white, tan, light 
lue, ‘light pink, French 

gray, mahogany, 

and aluminum. Weighs 


electric 
i a “4 


clocks, books, vases, telephone and 1000 "other 
things in the home, garage, green-house, store, 
office, and elsewhere 


Postphid to any address for 60 cents each. 
6 for $3.25, 12 for $5.50 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 
307 Main St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Patentees and M’f’r’s. 























The BILTMORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 














SAM BROWNE 


The Service Cigarette 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf 
Price $1.50 a 100 
Shipped to the Expeditionary Forces 


including packing and carriage charges 


$12.50 a 1000 


M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 








Reduce Your Flesh 


You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr e Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing RUbBber Garments 





BUST REDUCER 


For Men andWomen 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society. everywhere. 








BRASSIERE 


Price $6.50 Price $6.50 
= REDUCER NECK & CHIN REDUCER 
Price; $2.00 Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. Price $3.00 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, Piline: Bice. 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: 


Miss Mary Kammerer, 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., 


z029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














Cheer Up! 


ON’T weep bitter tears 

because someone who 
uses it plays rings around 
you. You, too, can get the 
wonderful new medium 
weight. 


DUNLOP “30” 
GOLF BALL 


HOUGH of medium size 

it drives for phenomen- 
al distance and is a wonder 
on the green. 


Ask your golf professional 


“30” medium size—$1 each— 
$12 per dozen 

“29” small size } 85c each 

“31” small size { $10 per dozen 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Founders of the Pneumatic 
Tyre Industry 


—— a 

Ameri 
» A A Niblett” Peulte DUK, 
305 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 
Toronto, Canada: Dunlop # and 

Rubber Goods Company, Ltd. 






































(Any Barber Shop} 


EMivot 2” “Nope 

‘Singe?” “Nope!” =g 
“BizMassage? “Nope! £ § 
Pe ranpot Nope! £ Y 
ER. 


GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
118 West 31st Street New York City 


Barber Shop Conversation 











Mail Orders Attended Prom, tly 


129 EAST 34th STREET 












approved. shade, to maten ee sane and for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, weddings and 
other occasions; guaranteed as to and 
wearing qualities. Best for fifteen years. 
Write or call for tlustrated a 


AID’S UNIFORM foonter | ie ure 
Simple afternoon dress, Imp. 

black sateen, $4; faglisty mohalr, 
$13.50. Apron of Persian lawn with Cluny 
lace, or cross-bar lawn and net, $1.40. Cuffs 
and collar, 50c (rolling collar ‘it desired). 

NURSE’S UNIFORM (at left) 
White rey of half linen and half fine 
ge $4.2 Ane n of same materiel. $l. 25. 

» 50c; bens itched cuffs, 25c¢ p' 


sunenre COAT AND BONNET. (at right) 

The Helen, of heavy senate caeee English 
blue, grey, etc., 

with veil, $11.50. 


NEW YORK 


top coating, or serge, me: 
$37.50. Bonnet: a 


AT LEXINGTON AVE. 
Tel. 6671 Murray Hit 





























Showing Wardrobe When Closed. 
FOLDWARDO SALES CO., 


248 Connecticut Ave., S. 


The Practical Gift for the 


Officer in Camp, for the Doctor 
or Nurse at the Base Hospital 


FOLDWARDO 


The Folding Wardrobe 


When in use holds 8 or 10 suits or 
dresses. 
in suit-case or trunk. 
wall or door Foldwardo makes a closet 
in every room or it can be used inside 
a closet, doing away with troublesome 
separate covers. 
material (samples on request). 
cial length for men’s use. 


Linen color ........ 
Cretonne and art ticking. is 


Set pees gut 0. D. 


When ' rolled can be carried 
Hung on the 


Made of washable 
Spe- 


- $5.00 
” 2 1$6.00° and $7.00 


pore prepaid. 
not satisfactory. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Money refunded 








ALL STAINS REMOVED 





Toothwhite Liquid cox cotton 8 aed eh am 
Hoes oo ta seere tains. for special trial botile to-day. 


Toothwhite Laboratories, Dept. 27, Evanston, Ill. 





























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, manage- 
t of Congress of 


ment, etc., required by the Ac 
August 2 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair published once a 
month at New York, N. for April 1, 1918. 


State of New York, County of New York: Before 
me, a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Condé — 
who having duly sworn according to law, depo 

and says that he is the — of Vanity Pair, 
and that the following e best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true BA of the ownership, 
. the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 


Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing eae. 
and business managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 
19 West 44th St., New York on Editor, Frank 
Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., New York City; 
Managing Editor, Albert Lee, ip ‘West “ath, St., New 
York City; Business Manager, F. S. Norman, 19 
West 44th St., New York City. 2, That the owners 
are: Owner: The Vogue Company, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. Stockholders: Condé Nast, 470 
Park Ave., New York Mag Barrett Andrews, Bronx- 
ville, New York; & H. Stimson, 109 East 7ist St., 
New York City; M . E. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., 
New York City; M. S. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., 
New York City; M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent of totai amount of 
nds, mortgages or other securities are: hog 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, ging @ 
names owners, stockholders, and security old= 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
— or security holder appears upon the books of 
trustee or any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the P apy or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paraarayie contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 





owner; and this ant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or pares 

has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 

bonds or other securities than as so — by him. 
Condé Nast iy age Sworn to and s 

before me this 28th 

Florence il 








BoupoiR. LAMP 


thing of beauty is a joy forever; 


Its loveliness increases; but 
still will keep 


A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams -and health and 
quiet breathing.’ 


JOHN KEATS 


FARMER 


HINESE ARTS AND DECORATIONS 


EDWARD I. 


C 
5 West 56th Street, New York 


e VANITY FAIR 


Hints for Art Lovers 


(Continued from page 100) 


would not care if he did, as he judges 
the picture by its virtue, not as a mother 
judges the prowess of her child, “very 
good for his age.” Far be it from me 
to object to a painting which fulfills any 
such mission. A fine Muirhead Bone 
etching or drawing is wasted upon a 
man who honestly prefers a chromo- 
lithograph of a cottage scene, or a ship 
in surprising difficulties upon a curly 
sea. Nor should the chromo owner do 
otherwise. There is no ought about it. 
He need not be “educated -up” to any- 
thing—until he chooses. He is at the 
chromo stage from which he will in time 
emerge quite naturally. If he does not 
desire anything better in the domain of 
Art, who knows but he may be applying 
his intelligence and appreciative faculty 
in other perfectly honorable directions? 


E have no business to object or 

criticise him adversely. Freedom of 
choice is his absolute right in Art mat- 
ters, but let him realize that what is true 
in his case is equally true in that of the 
professional artist. Art indeed is the 
first thing in the world to become free. 
For centuries it was held in the domina- 
tion of the Church, for years public 
opinion tried to coerce and control it, 
but. with the Post Impressionist move- 
ment Art attained its majority and is 
forever above the guardianship of well 
meaning relations. This is no small debt 
that humanity owes to such progressives 
and independents as Henri Matisse and 
Pablo Picasso. 


ACH generation produces its men of 

the first rank who come into their 
own automatically when a sufficiently 
long interval has elapsed for them to be 
seen in proper relation to their compeers. 
Each in turn is imitated by satellites 
with greater or less ability, these again 
are echoed and re-echoed until the sound 
of their little truth is attenuated and 
finally lost altogether in the strife of 
the market place. The chromo is the 
last gasp of something which as a rule 
was really fine and good in the begin- 
ning. The parallel in sculpture to the 
chromo is the plaster cast which small 
Italian boys sell to the undiscerning. 
Some of these very things were perhaps 
not so bad in the beginning, but they 
are reproduced in such quantities that 
the mould becomes choked and worthless 
—the cast has lost everything but its 
bare shape and all the delicacy of what- 
ever modelling there was has been com- 
pletely lost. 


N every Art epoch there are those 

who succeed and make money and 
others who fail and die of it. It occa- 
sionally happens that the successful man 
is also a great artist, but success is not 
an indication of worth by itself. David 
was one of the most successful painters 
in his day; his influence extended 
throughout Society and influenced Poli- 
tics, yet he is not very highly rated 
now, nor ever will be again. Rembrandt 
and Velasquez are examples of artists 
upon whom Fortune smiled in their day, 
and of whom Fame will never tire. The 
list of those who were crippled from 
penury and who died in abject poverty, 
however, is long enough to be a lasting 
disgrace to the memory of those in whose 
age they lived. Nor are’ these dark ages 
over. Earnest Dowson and Richard 
Middleton are cases in point, though 
theyspainted with words instead of pig- 
ment while some of the contemptible 
patrons who drove Ralph Blakelock to 
the asylum are probably living yet in 
respected prosperity, though in the light 
of recent disclosure, they are probably 
not any longer boasting of their associa- 
tion with him. 


OW then shall the amateur know the 
Master when he appears? From 
the basest of motives there are many 


who would like to be able to recognize 
him in the hour of his need. It is not 
possible to give an exact formula by 
which genius may be recognized, never- 
theless it seems strange that a flower 
of value may bloom unseen among g0 
many seekers, for there are methods by 
which it may be discovered. 


[HE problem is easily understood as 
soon as we translate it into terms of 
horse, machinery, or stocks and shares, 
If a man wishes to buy a horse without 
any special. knowledge of horse flesh, the 
last thing he does is to “go it blind” in 
a stable and make his purchase in the 
same way that he buys a picture ftom 
a gallery. He goes to a critic or repu- 
table dealer, a man whose living and 
reputation depend to a great extent 
upon the advice he offers his clients. A 
man goes to an engineer about engines, 
he might do worse than to go to an 
artist about pictures. Now the honest 
critic of Art like the critic of anything 
else usually imagines that his taste is 
infallible and may sometimes give hasty 
advice through over enthusiasm for par- 
ticular cases. 


ON the whole he may be trusted as 
much as a layman can trust a stock 
broker or a clergyman. Neither, if he 
be a scrupulous man, will give his opin- 
ion as the last word that can be said 
upon the subject. The stock broker will 
put questions. What interest do you 
expect for your money? What risk will 
you entertain? Here is a good gamble 
in my opinion. There are some safe 
industrial investments. On the ques- 
tion of safety, though, he hedges. Ad- 
vice on the gamble is his personal opin- 
ion and preference, but with the indus- 
trials you must choose for yourself among 
many by the light of nature. The stock 
broker guarantees a certain calibre and 
the critic can do likewise in matters of 
Art. 


HERE are six young artists who show 
great promise. Here is my favorite 
for a gamble. This man may go up in 
value in ten years. These others may or 
may not do so well. Success depends on 
so many things which are not always 
within a man’s control. Health, perse- 
verance in the face of adversity, mar- 
riage, sudden access of fortune are all 
things which may alter the natural 
course of things. They correspond to 
the advent of War, change of govern- 
ment, new inventions and the rest of 
the things which influence existing trade 
conditions, but it is safe to say that a 
man of ordinary intelligence with a 
little logical thinking might invest in 
pictures for profit alone with great suc- 
cess in exactly the same way that he in- 
vests in stocks or bonds or railroad 
shares. 


Br this has got nothing to do with 
Art. How may the great man be 
recognized? He is recognized first be- 
cause he is different from others and not 
like. He is recognized because his work 
is individual and shows no strong in- 
fluence of any one previous master.. 
He is recognized moreover by the in- 
fluence he exerts on his neighbors. 
Without an extensive acquaintance with 
works of Art of all ages it is impossible 
for the average man to find him at once 
through his work, but the more one 
knows of Art the more easily may he 
be found. The genius is perhaps easier 
to recognize in the flesh. We can usu- 
ally feel a man’s: distinction if it is at 
all considerable. We can be sure of 
nothing, but a man of Art is not so 
very unlike a man of business or 4 
man of leisure. If we know what he 
is and what he does, other than quite 
superficially, we shall not be likely long 
to waver on the subject of his calibre 
and value. 
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“Down 
with the Kaiser 


There has been rioting in Berlin. It is 
thefirsttremor of the earthquake that 


isto shake the Kaiser from his throne. 


The Iron Fist descends to crush 
the revolutionists. Frieda Bernhard, a 
young German girl who is befriending 
an American captain during his im- 
prisonment in Berlin, is suspected by 
the Kaiser’s men. An under officer seeks 
her out. 

“You are a revolutionist?” he snarls. 

“T am a German!” Frieda retorts. 
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“You area traitor! Repeat after me— 
‘Wilhelm ueber Alles !’” 

Frieda pales. “I will not!” she cries. 
“We Germans have a new battle cry. 
It is—‘ Deutschland ueber Wilhelm!’” 

This is one of many dramatic episodes 
in the new McCuuvrz serial “Licking 
the Huns!” In this narrative H. C. 
Witwer has written a thrilling, well- 
founded prophecy of how the war 
will end in victory for the Allies. The 
whole country is reading it — you must 
read it too! Ask the nearest news- 
dealer for June McCzure’s. 


Read “Licking the Huns” in JUNE 


McCLURES 
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French Women to the Rescue! 


HEN the black cloud of war broke over the fair 

plains of Artois, all France, with its heritage of 
dread, fell instantly to work to make every individual 
and every resource count. Food was the woman’s 
problem. 

Since the days of the Comtesse de Rebenac, in me- 
diaeval times, the women of France have been famous 
for their excellence and thrift in cooking. 

As the years of war have swept on, black necessity has 
forced French housewives to the utmost limit of their 
racial genius to conserve the food. 

Now that America is entered in the life-and-death 
struggle, we too face the duty, if not necessity, of avoid- 
ing all waste in food. 

Under these circumstances, what more serviceable 
thing could be done than to set before the women of 
America the advice of their noble sisters of France, 
born of their tragic experience! 

Alone of all American publications, The Delineator 
is in a position to do this; for we publish and send to 
France monthly a French edition of The Delineator 


The DELINEATOR 


(Le Miroir des Modes), the largest and most influen- 
tial magazine of its kind in France. 

We appealed to the readers of the French Delineator 
to tell their American sisters how they are solving the 
food problem. We asked specifically for their best eco- 
nomical recipes. And hundreds of women in all sec- 
tions of France have answered our appeal. 

These recipes, as delicious as they are economical, 
are being given to American housewives each month in 
The Delineator. They will prove a revelation. Each 
one has been successfully tested by Honoré Willsie, the 
editor. 

For instance, here is a recipe sent in by Mme. Louise 
Bocquet of the French town of Flers de l’Orne. It is a 
recipe for Hindu biscuits given her by a Hindu officer 
billeted at her house. The ingredients are simply one 
ounce of flour, one ounce of butter, one ounce of grated 
cheese. 

The French recipes in one number alone will save 
you many times the price of a year’s subscription. Do 
not miss any issue of The Delineator. It is a family 
necessity. Invest in it to-day. 





Butterick-Publisher 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. INC.- 
New York 
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A Treat for Cleopatra 


HE preat queen delighted in toilet luxury, as the crumbled ruins of her 
famous bath proclaim. Yet any user of Palmolive could offer her a 
treat. For while ancient Egypt discovered the value of Palm and Olive oils 
—while royalty valued them as priceless cleansin?, agents—the old world combination was 
necessarily crude. All the power of Cleopatra could not command what we enjoy today 
—the convenience of modern bath equipment and the fragrant, profuse, creamy lather of 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO ___ 


The world-famous quality of Palmolive Soap is repeated in Palmolive Shampoo. 
It has the same mild yet thorough cleansin, qualities, essential for shampooing. 
It leaves the hair soft and glossy, delightful to dress and handle. 






For sale everywhere by leading, dealers, tozether with other Palmolive Specialties, 
Send 25 cents in stamps for Week End Package containin}, miniature packages 
of eight particular Palmolive favorites. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





























fragrant with 


MARY GARDEN 


PERFUME. 
ROUGE 


scented with 


MARY GARDEN 


. PERFUME 
in dainty vanity case with 
puff and mirror - 50 cents 


‘Rigauo 
14. RUE DE LA PALX- PARIS 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO.NY. 
Sole Distributors 



































